

















ouglas MaeCrthur 


THE ROSE LEADER 
OF THE DAY 


N- exclusive Wayside 
Garden’s introduction. 
This vigorous, very  free- 
blooming hybrid tea rose, was 


+ 


chosen among the many new wi 
ones as a true leader. tic 
The strong bushes send up an 


numerous shoots of dark green 
healthy foliage. 

The tulip shaped buds open 
slowly into glorious flowers of on 
rose gold and salmon, ex- nev 


Douglas MacArthur 
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“THE COMMANDE R’S ROSE” quisitely blended. A ro\ al trib- Ga 
Prices ute to the man for whom this to. 
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$1.50 each Doz. $15. rare rose Is named. and 
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Wome. Chiang Kai-shek ia 
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HE finest “mum” in our A TRULY REGAL MUM PI 
collection, and also the ; It’ 
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hardiest. An exquisite new one 
with stifly petaled, double 
blooms, so perfectly arranged 
that they look like greenhouse 
grown ones. Blooms two 











. . . | sw 
inches in diameter. Flowers in yo 
late August and September. - 
ry . . en. 
The coloring a_ blending oe 
chrome and cadmium yellow, a 
. 1 . ea 
and soft tinted old gold with a me 
slight undertone of rose. Ga 
° 10 
A truly regal flower in com- : int 
; : ; , Prices: 1, 
pliment to the lady for whom — ¢j 99 each Three $2.75 pl. 
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it is named. Doz. $10 jec 
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Wayside's Famous Book-Catalog (n 
Dc 
F ECAUSE of conditions we _ this outstanding book, it is neces- th 
have only had a limited num- _ sary that you enclose with your = 

, z! ; ; EA . “ths su 
ber printed, so be sure to get your request <>) cents im coins or ts 
name in early. More new Roses, stamps to cover postage and NI 
Flowering Shrubs and Plants. handling cost of this fine, help- Y( 
Filled with rare and interesting ful and timely new book; espe- ce 
items for your garden. All new — cially prepared to fit the needs fu 
flowers are shown in true life of these days and the gardens “ 
colors. In order to be sure of | that ro with them. ped 
a: . : ‘ : : th 

American Agents for Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 

Wayside Gardens : 
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in 

70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio . 
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HERE IT 1S/-THE NEW 








































with an entirely new illustrated sec- 
tion on the planning, planting, care 
and use of Victory Gardens—including 


DETAILED PLANS AND 
LAYOUTS! 


SPECIALLY prepared for wartime gardeners — the in handsome 
new enlarged edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLO. lath binding. 
PEDIA which includes full information on Victory cjuxeartoraft 
Gardens. Shows how you can really help the U. S. A. $1.00 more. 

to win and also keep within your food budget by F 

raising your own vegetables. Tells what to grow 
and how to grow it; how to meet priority restric- 
tions and shortages; what fertilizers and spray ma- 
terials to use in wartime; how to use Victory Garden 
crops; utilizing surpluses; storing for winter; canning 


and other preserving methods. Illustrated with ‘ f 4 7 ; 
fiions ont’ rang nla’ gefaeg "me 7 y | NEARLY 1400 PAGES -750 PICTURES 
plans an ayouts for ict f Me 7 

various ~ ngs You can penser ay qurden : ‘ 10,000 ARTICLES 
at once with the help of this book! : 


PLUS all the regular “How-to-Do- 
It” Features of the Original Garden 
Encyclopedia. (Over 800,000 Sold) . 


HE only Garden Encyclopedia pre- 
pared expressly for the amateur’s 
needs! Clear, explicit, usable. An- 
swers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season's garden the envy of 
everyone with this completely up-to-date 
enlarged edition of the biggest, most 





Method of 
supporting 





Flowers, Shrubs, Trees—Every 
Gardening Subject Covered. 











. r “ — Vegetables Flowering Bulbs 
— — to grow it a ever (Full informa- - (300 varieties) (Above) Why It Is Best to Pe pe 
i é tion on lant- oses A 4 Ss 

published for garden lovers. _ Recent ing and ‘culti- Flowering Shrubs Plant Vegetables in North and CXS) x3 
features include Soil-less Gardening, new vating over 75 Ornamental Vines South Rows SUAS J 
methods of destroying pests, Wild Flower Annual Flowers a i accel . ™ = S* Stoke 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! nema thi torial oe RITTEN for All U.S i 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of (More than 200 Preparing Soil Soils ag “Te a Yor? —\e) 
inf er ill a atts 1 > annual flowers Rock Gardens ols, easons, 1- ‘ 
information you will need about planning, are included, Water Gardens mates and Methods—by 

, : izi P : y - Evergreens - ptm . 
planting, fertilizing, and caring for your sic cca See itd Flowers A : E . er = - } 

2 F ; > merican, Experts! Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
garden. Alphabetical arsemgneee. of sub- —_- Diseases B.S.A., and a picked staff of American garden 
jects enables you to find just what 750 Gany > Grow wer authorities. They show .you how to avoid plant 
want to know quickly and easily. 750 arieties Cold Frames een Pact : oe sik cai : 

afc ‘ Hard to Grow Soil Preparation diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise bigger 
authoritative photographs and diagrams me ee and better flowers, fruits and vegetables; how to 
(more than one to every other page!) Malt-Mardy Types oa select the best kinds; how to plan your garden for 
sag of ww —e — all Germination Shows and economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 
the directions the average home gardener ables Exhibits 

. Starting Indoors Tools 

needs to grow every variety of plant Planting Dates Grafting, etc. 
successfully. Here . the ae time in Transplanting COMPLETE SSSSSSSS SSS SSSSSEC ES SSSESE SESS Eee eee 


Fertilizing PRONOUNCING 
Cultivation GUIDE 

This vast amount of information is all 
in one alphabetical arrangement with 
full cross-references. You can turn 
quickly and surely to just the informa- 
tion you need on any gardening 
problem. 

Copyright, 1943, by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 


a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING 
YOU WANT TO GROW! You can be 
certain of making your garden success- 
ful in every way by getting the New 
Garden Encyclopedia now and consulting 
it at every step. It will save you work 
and worry and hours of _ searching 
through incomplete books! 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
Dept. 913, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of the 
Garden Encyclopedia, new Victory Garden edition, handsomely 
bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination. I 
may return the book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep 
it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will send $1.00 each 
month until the price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 





(Shipping weight, 5 lbs.) 
SEND NO MONEY GARDENING MAP of THE GARDENING MAPS OF GROWING SEASONS ARE 
READ IT FREE r GROWING SEASONS TO BE MINE FREE IN ANY CASE 
Just mail the coupon. The New Victory Prepared from data supplied by U. S. (If full cash anomie ee ee sent postage free. 
Garden Edition of THE GARDEN EN- Dept. of Agriculture. 24 x 25 inches, in Jame return pi 6 
CYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 6 colors. With four smaller maps, show- 
If not delighted, return it and owe noth- ing average number of planting days NY Pe eee es ee Ee ree er 
ing. If you keep it, make a first payment between Spring and Fall frosts, average =s -“"° (Please print pleinly) 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of annual precipitation and first snowfall 
$1.00 a month until the low price of expectancies. Includes reference tables i an x5 poe 5D ee eon hLabbdeese ens 
only $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) on flower ‘and vegetable seed, planting 
is paid. . H. WISE & CO., Inc., dates, distances, hardiness, propagation . 
Dept. 913, 50 West 47th Street, New methods, fertilizers, insecticides, etc: GO cvisccstdpnddowsenes ng QP eee ee cece seer eects eeeeeeeeeees 
Yorn, N. Y. Yours FREE if you accept this offer. C0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for only $1 extra 
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Red Robin 


ke A H a | AS FOR YOUR 


SCA VICTORY GARDEN 


ee a 


Up , , - ‘ a 
“bp A Victory Garden, according to Government defini- 
tion, means any garden planted primarily for the non- 

commercial production of vegetables and small fruit. 


You can grow any or all of the early vegetables by planting 
lettuce, onion sets, radishes, or early peas where dahlias should be 
planted later, and early beans, beets, carrots, etc., so that they will 
be between the dahlia rows. 


Small-flowering Miniatures and Pompon Dahlias are desirable for 
borders, while the larger flowering and taller varieties make a fine 
background or screen. Double cropping, or rotation of crops, .is 
good for the soil, and takes very little more fertilizer, but insects 
should be kept under control. 


RED ROBIN (Dahliadel) Bloom 24 x2, Bush 3 ft. A true Formal 
Miniature of bright scarlet. Beautiful bushes produce quantities of 
blooms throughout the season. Universally popular and a real prize 
winner. Root $1.00, or Special price $.50 each with any of the 
following Collections. All offers postpaid. 


SIX POMPON DAHLIA ROOTS (Value $1.60) $1.00 


DORIA—purple garnet tia ae ; 
ne ae NING MIST—white tipped lav. 
GOLDILOCKS—orange & gold SUNNY DAYBREAK yellow pot 


HELEN ANITA—ZJilac and white red 


SIX MINIATURE DECORATIVE DAHLIA ROOTS ([Vaiue $2.10) $1.50 
BISHOP OF LANDAFF—scarlet McKAY’'S PURITY—white 
BUCKEYE BABY—golden bronze ORCHID LADY—lavender 
FAIRY—violet rose RALEIGH—salmon rose 


SIX MINIATURE CACTUS DAHLIA ROOTS (Value $3.50) $2.25 


ANDRIES’ ORANGE—orange LITTLE DIAMOND—Tprian pink 
DUBONNET—ox-blood _ red PETIT SONNE—golden yellow 
JULIA S.—deep rose pink SNOW SPRITE—white 


FIVE CACTUS DAHLIA ROOTS (Value $3.25) $2.25 


HILLSIDE GOLD—golden yellow SAARLAND’S HEIMKEHR—rose 
MISS ELSIE JANE—pink & lav. pink 
MME C. JUSSIANT—soft violet ZUIWN—crimson carmine 


EIGHT EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS [Value $5.00) $3.00 
CHEROKEE ROSE—Tyrian pink MISS OAKLAND—white 
GOLDEN PRINCE—golden bronze MRS. GEO. LEBOUTILLIER— 
KILGORE’S KING—vel. & rose crimson 
LIMELIGHT—sulphur yellou WATCHUNG GIANT—orange & 
MILTON J. CROSS—yellow & coral yel. 

8 No. 3 FORMOSANUM LILY BULBS—$1.00 
“DAHLIAS for your VICTORY GARDEN,” more SPECIAL 


OFFERS, and for a limited time Full Cultural Instructions FREE on 
Request. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


W. MAYTROTT Box 24 VINELAND, N. J. 


“Grow 74 
Potash Fed 


z DAHLIAS 
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POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 


The secret of 
PRIZE 
WINNING 
BLOOMS 








POMO-GREEN 


kills flower insects and controls disease 


To grow strong, healthy flowers consistently, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists alike depend on 
POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control of mil- 


dew, biack-spot, aphis and other leaf-destroying insects. 


This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide can be simpl) 
applied by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color 
is inconspicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the 


highest endorsement of the American Rose Society! 


Sold Only 
Through Your Local 
Garden Store 








POMO-GREEN (with nico- 
tine) is now available in 1 
lb. cans and in 4% Ib. cans. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPARY, INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 














Protect your 
furniture from 
= Damage by Dogs 


Just sprinkle Powder Chaperone—the amaz- 
ing new powder—on chairs, beds, rugs, sofas— 
wherever you want your dog to keep off. 
Harmless. Doesn’t show. You don’t smell it— 
but your dog does—and learns to stay away. 
Helps train your dog. Protects fe- 
males from male dog annoyance, 


Powder Chaperone » Ai 


Generous package. Severalmonths’ 
supply. SEND NO MONEY. Or- 
der Powder Chaperone C.O.D., $1 
plus postage. Or send $1 and we 
pay postage. Sudbury Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 652, So. Sudbury, Mass. 





















Prevent Cat Damage 





protects chairs, beds, 
curtains, table legs, etc. 
Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly wherever your cat 
sheds hairs or does damage 
with his claws. You don’t 
see it—don’t smell it, but 
Pussy does—and learns to 
stay away. SEND NO 
MONEY. Order Pussy Scat 
C.O.D., $1 plus postage, 
several months’ supply. (Or 














DON'T BLAME 
“WINTER KILL” 





Protect Your Evergreens 


The brown on your evergreens may not be 
“winter kill’; it may be your neighbors’ 
dogs. You can avoid this damage by 
spraying now with Liquid Chaperone, the 
wonderful new dog repellant that won't 


dissolve in rain. One application lasts 
Several weeks. Order today. 


Send no money. Order Liquid Chaperone 
C.O.D., $1 plus postage for full 12 oz. 
size (or send $1, we pay postage.) 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 


Box 652 South Sudbury, Mass. 








For Best Results 
Soil Should 
Be Analyzed 


Whatever a Victory Gardener can do 
this year to increase production of scarce 
vegetables is of vital necessity to our war 
program. To point the way to a more 
scientific knowledge of the requirements of 
the soil in which plants grow is the aim 
of the modern low-priced soil testing kit. 
The importance of soil testing before plant- 
ing is emphasized by the nation’s leading 
agricultural experts. Purdue University’s 
Circular No. 204 says:— “For determin- 
ing soil reaction (degree of acidity or al- 
kalinity) and the supply of available plant 
nutrients, rapid chemical soil tests have 
come into extensive use during the past 
few years. Their proper use makes it 
possible to more accurately determine the 
fertilizer needs of the various crops on in- 
dividual fields or particular areas. 

“The potential productivity of a soil is 
dependent upon many factors. Among the 
most important of these are physical con- 
dition, water supply, temperature, length 
of growing season, reaction (degree of 
acidity of alkalinity), and the supply of 
available plant food. While soils contain- 
ing an abundant supply of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash are not always highly 
productive, experience has shown that high- 
ly productive soils always contain an abun- 
dance of these essential plant nutrients.” 
Dr. James Tyson, Department of Agronomy, 
Iowa State College writing in Gardner’s 
Chronicle says: “A complete fertilizer is 
a balanced fertilizer only when it supplies 
to the plant the elements (nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash) which otherwise would not 
be present in sufficient quantities for nor- 
mal healthy growth. Several systems of 
testing soil for the presence of available 
plant nutrients and toxic substances have 
been developed within the last few years. 
Much valuable information may be ob- 
tained from the use of these systems. Tests 
can be made by any person'who can read 
and follow directions.” 


Modern Dog 
Repellents Trace 
Back to India 


Because their religion forbade the kill- 
ing of animals, the people of India were 
constantly harassed by marauding herds 
of ferocious animals which roamed at will 
among their homes. To prevent this threat 
to their civilization the natives surround- 
ed their compounds with a thick growth of 
a certain plant which threw off an odor ob- 
noxious to animals. A veterinarian attached 
to the British Army realized that here 
was a way to treat bandages so that dogs 
would not chew them off and so he made 
an extract from the native bush and sent 
it to England where it proved to be emi- 
nently successful. Today dog and cat 
owners wishing to control the habits 
of their pets and to keep them off furniture, 
as well as gardeners wishing to protect 
their shrubs and flowers from the damage 
of wandering dogs, have available inex- 
pensive packages of liquid and powder re- 
pellents that would have amazed the wor- 
ried inhabitants of India long ago. 


(Advertisement ) 
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CLUB MODEL 


Sudbury Soil Test Kit 
$4.75 


postpaid 


This simple, efficient Soil 
Testing outfit will help 
you in this all-important 
victory program for 1943: 
1.To Save Fertilizer—in maintaining the con- 
dition of your lawn and flower garden. 
2. To Grow Larger Crops—in your vegetable 
garden. 


@In ten minutes’ time a Sudbury Kit shows 
how much, if any, lime your soil needs, and 
what kind and how much fertilizer you should 
use for best results. Jt is easy to use. All you 
have to do is follow simple instructions and 
compare colors on a chart. 


The Club Model Kit, illustrated, makes 50 indi- 
vidual tests for soil acidity and vital plant food 
(fertilizer) elements. Chart shows needs of 
lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. The Kit 
is cased in handsome, sturdy imitation leather. 
Inexpensive refills always available. 


seesssenneseees ORDER BY MAIL ccssssssssessen 

Use this Coupon 4 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 652 South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, Club 
Model. I will pay postman $4.7$%plus postage. 
If I do not like it in any way,,%ocan return it 
for full refund. 

(ij SAVE MONEY. Check fiege, enclose $4.75 
and we will ship prepaid..<Same money back 
guarantee applies. 


ne .. ckehawekae ae 


0 ee ae eT ny 


City & State..... Nis +4645404b4 oss Ae 
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TREES — TREES — TREES 


& for $1.00—15 for $2.00 (not less than 3 
of a kind) —45 for $5.00 (not less than 
3 of a kind)—AIl shipments sent PREPAID. 


Flowering TREES—Nut 
TREES—Shade TREES 


2 to 3 feet tall. Well rooted. 
Your choice of varieties listed below. Plant- 
ing instructions furnished with shipment. 
ORDER NOW. Will ship when wanted. 














SPECIAL—100 trees for $8.00 by express or 
freight, NOT PREPAID (not less than 5 of a kind). 


WHITE FL. DOGWOOD — SILVER MAPLE — Popular 
White fl. in spring. Beauti- shade tree in Mid-west. Ra+ 
ful autumn color pid grower. 


RED B8UD—covered with rosy SUGAR MAPLE — makes 
pink fl. in spring. beautiful lawn and _ shade 


tree. 

CARAGANA — Siberian Pea 

tree. Pretty foliage ellow WEEPING WILLOW —prace- 

fl. in July. ful drooping habit. Hardy. 

RUSSIAN OLIVE — silvery EU. MOUNTAIN ASH—fern- 

ray foliage. Yellow fi. to like foliage. Clusters” of 

July orange berries in autumn 
A very beautiful specimen 

AFRICAN TAMARIX —feath- tree. 

ry green foliage Pink wt 

pring. SYCAMORE — large trees 


with light grey or creamy 
white bark. A fine hardy 
American tree, 


FL. CRAB HOPA—a new va- 
riety. Red flowers, red fruit 
mn autumn. Showy and very 


ardy TULIP TREE—tall growing. 

: Very pretty foliage, rapid 

HARDY PECAN—grown from and makes a beautiful shade 

iardy vorthern nuts. tree. Yellow flowers in 
June. 


BLACK WALNUT — large 

meated strain. Fine for tim- RUSSIAN MULBERRY—Dears 
er black mulberries which ripen 
over a long period. Bears 
young and is very hardy. 
Finest tree for bird fooa 
and nesting places. Fine for 


BUTTERNUT —Ilarge nuts of 
rich buttery flavor. 


wie oak erosion control also. 
HAZELNUT — tall, bush. THORNLESS LOCUST—very 


Small rich nuts in clusters. hardy. A pretty tree, fern- 

like foliage and makes a 

EUROPEAN WHITE BIRCH fine ornamental tree, White 

fine foliage. Beautiful flowers in June. No thorns. 
white bark. OSAGE ORANGE ! 

aia —we have 

Cr en _ _—— added this variety for the 

“rowing shade tree. Thrives unusual large hedge-balls 

in dry difficult places. which they bear in great 

LOMBARDY POPLAR — tall, profusion. We have been 


lender spire-like Grows shown conclusively by the 
rapidly president of one of Ohio’s 
. largest fish and game clubs 
GINALLI! MAPLE — dwarf ~ a - 2 
hardy. Beautiful foliage and that these seed balls are 


4 relished by fox squirrels, 
autumn color. Blue Jays, Cardinals, and 
GREEN ASH — fine street other winter birds. This 
tree. Thrives in poor soil tree is fine for windbreaks 
ind withstands city condi- and erosion control. Deep- 
tions rooted and very hardy. 





For fourteen years we have offered these 
fine little trees cnd our sales and testi- 
monials prove their value and popularity. 


FIVE YEAR OLD 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees are seven to eight feet tall and are 
one and one-half inches thru the body. Well 
rooted, extra large and extra fine trees 
Supply Limited—Order Early. 

$2.50 each—3 for $7.00—6 for $13.50 

Shipped Prepaid. Carefully packed 
BARTLETT PEAR—Rich flavored, bears heavily 
ripens late September. Very Fine. Quality. 
ORANGE QUINCE—Dwarf tree. Bears heavily— 
large golden quinces. Finest quince flavor 

APPLE VARIETIES 

EA. HARVEST—Finest early variety. July-August, 
yellow, bears Jheavily. Fine cooker. 
DUCHESS—Fine autumn variety September. 
Large fruit of finest quality. Striped. Fine cooker. 
GRIMES GOLDEN—Fine variety Early Winter. 
Finest flavor. Splendid cooker. 
BALDWIN—Fine keeping winter apple. 
line quality and fine cooker, 
RED DELICIOUS—tFine winter apple. Deep red, 
prolific and a splendid eating apple. 
STAYMAN WINESAP—Dark red, finest quality, 
late keeping winter variety. Fine cooker and eat- 
ng apple. Very prolific 


CHINESE ELM 
Fine rapid growing shade tree. Drought resistant, 
hardy and easy to transplant. The Chinese Elm 
has become a very popular tree on account of its 
dependability. A worthwhile shade tree where a 
juick growth is Cesired. Plant them early 
4 to 5 ft. trees 3 for $1.00, 10 for $3.00 
5 t 6 ft. trees 3 for $1.50, 10 for $4.25 
6 to 8 ft. trees .75 each, 3 for $2.00 
8 to 10 ft. trees $1.25 each 3 for $3.25 
All shipped prepaid 

GIANT PACIFIC DELPHINIUM — all doubles. 
Dark blues, ‘ight blues and white. Many of them 
have pink centers. The finest and most astonishing 
Delphinium in existence. Hardy and mildew re- 
sistant. Plant early for Giant Prize Winning bloom. 
We offer large selected field grown plants 

3 for $1.00 6 for $1.80 12 for $3.50 


Direct f AD 

ORDER All orders. shipped prepaid NOW 
Write for FREE PRICE LIST offering fine 
plants such as Dianthus Old Spice, Daphne 


Somerset, Hemerocallis, fine shrubs, shade 
and fruit trees. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


Prolific, 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 





COMMENTS AND OPINIONS > 


— are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Fdi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap. 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


A Soybean Enthusiast 


To the Editor: 


HAVE just read the paragraph about 

soybeans in “The Weathervane” in the 
December FLowrer Grower. Having tried 
the edible soybeans last summer in our 
garden, I feel it almost my duty to put 
in a good word for them. 

Each year we like to try something new 
and last year we chose soybeans. Our seed 
came from Burpee and was the variety 
they list as “Bansei,” chosen because it 
would mature in 96 days. (We have late 
frosts in spring and usually one in’ early 
September. ) 

L regret that we did not keep records on 
them but it seems to me that we ate them 
green for several weeks. That is when the 
pods were well plumped out. They were as 
delicious as peas though the tlavor and 
texture are, of course, different. 

I do not remember where we read of 
this method for shelling them but here is 
what we found to be the best way. We 
poured boiling water to cover the pods and 
let them stand on the back of the stove for 
five or six minutes. Then they were rinsed 
off in cold water after which they could 
be “popped” out of the pods. Ten minutes 
in a little boiling salted water is” suffi 
cient to cook them. They do not get meally 
or really soft no matter how long they 
are cooked but stay a little crisp. And they 
are most delicious. 

One-half pound of seed more than 
enough for a hundred feet of row. We ate 
about a third of them green, pulling the 
plants and stripping them as we used them 
so as to leave some intact to use as dry 
beans. The rest we pulled the last’ of 
September when they looked ready to snap 
open. They may be hung to dry and 
flailed later. We had over fifteen pounds 
of the dry beans. These we soak over 
night and boil gently in salted water after 
which they may be eaten plain with a little 
butter or prepared in a number of ways. 
They taste very much like chestnuts which 
have been boiled and if you add a little 
sugar to the water they taste even more so. 

We will never be without 
our garden. 

I have enjoyed Flower Grower now for 
five years. It satisfies that desire to read 
about one’s favorite hobby.—(Mrs.) Ww. 
D. Nisset, (Conn.) 


Was 


soybeans in 


Winter Iris Bloom in California 


To the Editor: 


N page 516 of your December issue of 
FLOWER GROWER you publish the note 

by Myrtle Latham Groat (Mass.) in which 
she is elated over her Alta California Iris 
blooming in October. 
Well here is one Our 


better. Garden 


Club bought over 500 Iris plants and of 
the seventy-eight varieties in my collection, 
planted on September 28, 1942, two Jean 
Siret and one Autumn Dawn developed fuli 
sized blooms which were picked on Decem- 
ber 18, 1942. These were in the open out- 


doors with no protection or windbreak and 


went through three freezing spells. The 
lowest temperature was registered at 18° 


above zero. 

While these plants are growing in sunny 
California, nevertheless it must be remem- 
bered that Tehachapi is located on the 
summit of the Tehachapi Mountains at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet with a recorded tem- 
perature of 12° below zero. 

It might be mentioned that these Iris 
were purchased from. an extensive FLOwER 
GROWER acdvertiser.—J. A, SCHLOTTHAUER, 
(Calif. ) 


Fifty Oranges on a Tree 
To the 
WISH you 


about 3. feet 
large tub, and 
the window. 
oO oranges, 


are turning 


Editor: 


could see my orange tree, 
tall, 4 or 5 feet across, ina 
placed upon a frame near 
It is very beautiful with over 
also some blooms. A few fruits 

vellow. | bought it 
small, with two or three oranges on_ it 
when it came. I keep my potted plants in 
a large room with concrete floor and heated 
with a heatrola.—Mrs, Epp WILLs, (Ky.) 


quite 


Grasshoppers Shun Castor Bean 


To the Hditor: 


OR several years I have been told that 

a Castor Bean plant in the garden 
would to some extent control grasshoppers 
Last spring I put a seed at the edge of 
my compost pile. Result—a plant 16 feet 
4 inches tall, and 14 feet 2 inches in 
diameter. Result —no — grasshoppers. — 
(Mrs. ) 


Ratpn W. Berst, (0O.) 





This giant Castor Bean plant is reported to 
have exterminated grasshoppers 
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TWO COMPLETE 
DETAILED 
MLUSTRATED 





Just Out! 


The POCKET BOOK of 
FLOWER GARDENING 


By Montague Free 


Here is virtually every instruction you need 
to plan, pliant, grow. care for, and really 
enjoy a beautiful flower garden this season— 
FOR ONLY 25¢! In a single compact volume 
here are countless ideas, suggestions for 
every flower gardener—nearly 500 pages, 100 
illustrations. The most usable, practical gar- 
den help for the money ever published! 


The POCKET BOOK of FLOWER GARDEN- 
ING is by Montague Free, Horticulturist of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Mr. Free gives 
you all the facts you need to know about 
Planning your garden; Laying out grading, 
walks: best methods of Soil Improvement: 
application of Manures and Fertilizers: De- 
signs and Layouts of Flower Beds and 
Borders; how to have continuously blossom- 
ing flowers throughout spring. summer, and 
fall; Use of Coldframes and Hotbeds; Propa- 
gation; Winter Protection of your garden; 
Combating Garden Enemies, etc., etc.—an en- 
tire Encyclopedia of garden information — 
modern, readable, and inexpensive! 


BOOKS FOR EVERY 


Get POCKET BOOKS 
Wherever Books or 
Magazines Are Sold 


—or mail this 
handy coupon: 





Ewe 
The POCKET BOOK of VEGETABLE GARDENING 


“Plan and carry through a Victory Garden, if you have the soil and the 
knowledge,” urges Secretary Wickard. But plan and grow your Victory 
Garden carefully—so that you do not waste fertilizer, raise food that is 
unnecessary, or be disappointed in the crop you do raise. Let this best- 
selling book help to keep you and your family well supplied with fresh, 
vitamin-rich, home-grown garden products right into the winter! Here 
are specific, easy-to-follow, completely-illustrated directions— by C. H. 
Nissley, Professor of Vegetable Gardening at the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Describes over 75 different common vegetables and 
herbs, tells their peculiarities, length of time to grow, amount of seed 
needed, no. of seeds per ounce, yield per given area, distance between 
rows for cultivation, depth to plant seed, food content, vitamin content, 
etc., etc. Big print, “water-resistant, soil-resistant’’ binding. pocket-size— 
and ONLY 25¢! 





POCKET BOOKS, INC., Dept. F.G. 3, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 
N. Y. City 


postpaid, 

















Address 


SSSSREERSEESE EEE EERE ee a 


FLOWER GROWER 





SECS CESE SSE ESSE SEES CARESS SASSER EEC EEEEREC RRR eee ee eee eee 


Enclosed is ....¢ (coin or stamps). Please send me, : 
Pocket Book of Flower Gardening (Price only 
—) Pocket Book of Vegetable Gardening 25¢ each) 
and complete list of other POCKET BOOKS I may 
be interested in reading. (Over {50 POCKET BOOK 


titles now in print—novels, non-fiction, mysteries, 
books of reference—a book for very reading taste.) 


Name .... , : RL «So pede kee eeeees 


City .. A 9 tne aerate a wats ws 
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EARLY BLOOMING 


Guaranteed True to Name and 
Sure-to-Bloom size. 


Direct to you from Grower at 
these low prices. 


Any six 25¢ varieties for $1.25 
"five 30¢ sg ' 1.25 
“five 40¢ ” " 1.65 


Postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


PEACHBLOW FREE with order of $2.50 























or over. 

S—Single @ D—Double ® SDO—Semi-doubdle 
ALGONQUIN-—D. Fine yellow. Aug. 2 
AUTUMN LIGHTS -S). Red orange. 
AVALANCHE-—-l). Large white. Sept. . 30¢ 
BARBARA CUMMING —D. Yellow. Aug. 26. 25c¢ 
BRUNHILDE-S. Orange Apricot. Oct. 4. 25c 
BURGUNDY~- D. Large wine red. Sept. 18. 30c¢ 
CALIPH—D. Ox-blood red. Oct. 6. 25¢ 
CLARA CURTIS—S. Early pink. Aug. 26. 25c¢ 
COPENHAGEN--S. Yellow. Oct. 20. 25c¢ 
CRIMSON GLORY-—D. Red. Oct. 2. 25c¢ 
CYDONIA—D. Large Orange. Oct. 15. 25e¢ 
DAHLIA MUM—D. Re.!-purple. Sept. 10. 30c 
DEAN KAY-——D. Rose pink. Aug. 29. 25c¢ 
DEAN LADD-—D. Gold bronze. Oct. 2. 30c¢ 
EARLY BRONZE—D. Pompon. Aug. 16. 25c¢ 
EDGAR GUEST-—D Bronze red Oct. 13. 25 
EMBER—D. Brilliant bronze. Oct. 16. 25c¢ 
FLASHLIGHT—1. Red, goid reverse. Oct. 1. 25 
GERONIMO-—D. Large bronze. Aug. 3. 25c¢ 
GOBLIN—D. Red bronze pompon. Sept. 18. 25c 
JASPER SPOONS. Yellow & red. Oct. 9. 25¢e 
KING MIDAS—D. Large yellow. Sept. 28. 25c¢ 
LAVENDER LADY-—}). Immense. Oct. 2. 25c 
LIMA NEWS--SD. Cardinal-red. Sept. 18. 30c¢ 
LITTLE BOB—D. Red pompon. Oct. 17. 25c¢ 
LOUISE SCHLING—SD., Salmon-red. Oct. 6. 25¢ 
MILKY WAY--SD. Cream-white. Sept. 14. 30¢ 
MRS. PIERRE-—S. DUPONT IIT. DBD. Peach 

pink. Oct. 5. Ade 
MUSK OGEE--SD. Red buds, pink. Sept. 1. 25c¢ 
MY LADY—D. Gold with red. Sept. 10. 30¢ 
ORCHID SPOONS. Orchid-pink. Oct. &. 25¢ 
OTSEGO—SD. Rosy-pink. Aug. 28. 25e 
PEACHBLOW-—SD. Pink & Bronze. Sept. 15. 40¢ 
POHATCONG—I. Deep pink. Sept. 11 se 
PYGMY GOLD—D. Golden pompon: Sept. 2. 25c 
RAPTURE—D Deep orange. Oct. 10. 25¢ 
ROSE GLOW—D. Raspberry-rose. Sept. 5. 25¢ 
ROMANY—D. Red & bronze. Oct. 12. 25c¢ 
SEMINOLE—D. Dwart, fluffy, white. Ang. 1. 25¢ 
SEPT. BRONZE—D. Pompon. Sept. 2. 40¢ 
SEPT. CLOUD—D. White. Sept. 5. 40c 
SEPT. GOLD—D. Yellow. Sept. 1. 40¢e 
SEPT. QUEEN—D. Large white. Sept. 6. 25¢ 
SEQUOIA—I). Rich amber. Oct. 12. 25¢ 
SILVER MOON-—-SD. White. Sept. 26. 40¢ 
SUNNY BOY—D. Yellow pompon. Aug. 17. 25: 
SYMPHONY—D. Rose & copper-pink, Oct. 12. 25¢ 
TASIVA—D. White. Sept. iv. 25¢ 
THALIA—SD. Brilliant orange. Sept. 12. 25¢ 
YELLOW DEAN KAY—D. Gold-yellow. Oct. 4 

30¢e 
BRONZE CUSHION—D. Oranyze-bronze. Sept 

20. De 
PINK CUSHION—D. Rose-pink. Sept. 15. 25¢ 
RED CUSHION—D. New. Sept. 12. 25c 
WHITE CUSHION—D. Pure white. Sent. 15. 2 
GOLDEN CUSHION—D. Yellow. Sept. 8. 25« 
Space does not permit 
listing more than a few i 
of our many Bargains. ) 
Our Free Catalog shows 

34 Mums in Full Color. / 
A valuable Guide. f 


Write today—it's FREE. 
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Coming in April 


Do you know which perennial flowers need division each year, every other 
year, or seldom, if ever? C. W. Wood's article, “To Divide or Not to Divide”, 
contains the answer. He tells how, too. 

Louise Price Bell gives us a first hand picture of Arthur F, Truex, President 


of the American Rose Society, in her article, “Roses Are His Hobby”. This 
article is filled with cultural tips as well. 

You can raise a dozen or more kinds of Columbines from seed. Rebeeca 
Tolbert Bobbitt relates her experiences in “Grow Columbines from Seed”. 


If you can't travel to see wildflowers, you can still bring them to you, both 
the common and uncommon kinds Olga Rolf Tiemann reports on in her April 
article, “Spring Wildflowers I Have Grown”, 

Rare colors are to be found in “Louisiana Irises”, and Clair A. Brown's 
aceount of this branch of the Iris family will spur you on to new adventures. 

Plus a Chrysanthemum feature, more “Little Items”, a new tip department, 
“Dig for Victory”, and the return of the popular department, “Keep ’Em 
Growing”. 


The 30th Year of Publication 
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You want CERTAINTY when you buy roses— 
you have it in STAR ROSES. 


CERTAINTY that the roses will thrive when 
simple planting instructions are followed— 
that they are true-to-name—that they will 
bloom this year and for years to come. 


STAR ROSE certainty results from our 45-year 
specializing on roses, with one aim always 
before us—‘’To grow the best roses for 
America.” 


None but No. 1, 2-yr. FIELD-GROWN plants 
are awarded the STAR. Better growing meth- 
ods assure sturdy, better-rooted plants. Well- 
trained experts sort and tag them, pack your 
order correctly and well. The best new crea- 
tions from all over the world are thoroughly 
tested for adaptability to American conditions 
before we offer them for sale—many never 
reach the high standard demanded by us for 
the STAR tag. 

The STAR tag on a rose is your guarantee 
of certainty. Why be satisfied with anything 
less, when there is no increase in Star Rose 
prices despite impending shortages and upset 
conditions throughout America. 


| MMCC@CCHCH@CH@@@C@€@C@€@@€™¢’¢’@|«’wtlllee 


Your Guarantee of Certainty 
IS THE STAR TAG ON 





I< osed 





The STAR ROSE GUIDE for 1943 


is your guide to dependable roses of all 
types. Send coupon for it TODAY. It includes 
all the 


roses such as *Grande Duchesse Charlotte 


recent All-America Rose Selection 


(the truly royal-red), %Mary Margaret 
McBride, * Apricot Queen, * California, 
* Charlotte Armstrong, *% Dickson's Red, 


*Heart’s Desire, and *Flash. Also our new 
1943 novelties like *Highland Park, *Boudoir, 
*Don Rose, 


plus the dependable standard sorts. 


*Crimson King, * Fantastique, 
Its 169 
varieties, with 84 shown in full color, cover 
all types of roses for all purposes to which 
this most versatile of fine plants can be put. 
CHECK THE COUPON, mail 


free quide to rose success. 


today for this 


MMMHC@C@€C@€@C@C@@€?=€|©e 


Check your selection by number on coupon below—mail at once. Offers not duplicated in our catalog, because 
supply is limited, should be ordered at once to avoid disappointments. 


Offer No. 83 
5 "All-America" Roses $5.85 


Post- 


a $7.00 value, only oid 

* Grande Duchesse Charlotte, H.T., $1.50 

each. The royal-red rose selection for 
this year. 

* Mary Margaret McBride, H.T., $1.50 


each. The pink rose selection for 
this year. 





* Apricot Queen, H.T. Orange and apri- 
cot, $1.25 each. 


* California, H.T. 
each, ' 

* The Chief, H.T. Rose and coral, $1.25 
each. 

All 5 of above, $7.00 value, for $5.85. 


CHECK OFFER No. 83 on coupon. 


Ruddy orange, $1.50 









Prove Star Rose superiority in your own garden by mailing $1 


today for BOTH these fine $1 
* Golden Sastago, H.T. Fragrant butte 


* Rouge Mallerin, H.T. Large, fragrant, 
For BOTH these No. 1. 3 
ing time, CHECK OFFER No. 85. 


varietie 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


2-yr. FIELU-GROWN plants, sent at plant- 


Offer No. 81 


7 HYBRID TEA ROSES 
a $6.55 value, only 


Seven dependable varieties, in excellent range of color 


and beauty of form: 


* Christopher Stone, $1.00 each. Long, pointed buds, fragrant 


scarlet blooms. 


* Soeur Therese, $1.00 each. 
tercup-yellow blooms. 


Candelabras of 5 to 


* Talisman, 85¢ each. 


Girona, $1.00 each. Large, fragrant, Tyrian rose 
yellow. 
* Ami Quinard, $1.00 each. Fragrant black-lustred 


blooms. 
* Radiance, 85¢ each. Fragrant two-toned pink. 


* Joanna Hill, 85¢ each. Orange-centered blooms. 


Any of above roses at individual price shown. 


Only $5.25 


CHECK ITEM No. 81 on coupon. 


For all 7, 
a $6.55 value 





Offer No. 85 


noses‘ 


Half Price Offer 


cost, 


m2 
rcup-yellow blooms. 


glowing scarlet blooms. — 


Address 


City. 






$5.25 


Profusion of multi-colored blooms. 


and 


Offer No. 82 
| Penge GROUP" $3.85 


Roses, $5.95 value, only a 
OUR SELECTION of 7 Hybrid Tea roses, 
with guaranteed color range and mini- 
mum value of $5.95, at a new low “Get 


two of 
will be 


| Acquainted” price. At least 
| roses listed under Offer No. 81 
included on earlier orders. 


15 but- 


CHECK OFFER No. 82 on coupon, 


red 


blooms, 85¢ each. 


Offer No. 84 

3 Hardy Climbers $9 15 
a $2.55 value hn 
| Paul’s Scarlet Climber, semi-double, 85¢ 

each. 
| 
| Dr. W. Van Fleet, fragrant blush-pink, 
85¢ each. 
| American Pillar, masses of pink single 


CHECK OFFER No. 84 on coupon for 
all 3 for $2.15. 


THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


Rose Specialists for Over 45 Years 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
hehehehehe ttt htt ttt i itty 
The CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 402, Pa. 
Please send POSTPAID the offers checked below. | enclose $... 


West Grove, 402, Pa. 


to cover 


Offer #8!, 7 H.T. Roses for $5.25. 
C) Offer #82, 7 H.T. Roses, Conard-Pyle selection, $3.85. 
[] Offer #83, 5 All-America Roses, for $5.85. 
] Offer #84, 3 Climbing Roses, for $2.15. 
Offer #85, 2 one-dollar H.T. Roses, for $1. 
(Any individual rose may be ordered at price shown.) 


] 1943 STAR ROSE GUIDE, FREE. 
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‘ Victory Garden 
Specials 


TURKISH FIGS. Easy to grow as well as delicious 
to eat. Large egg shaped fruit and pink flesh. A cus- 
tomer from New York writes ‘“‘Planted one of your 


Figs in a tub this spring and in the fall had fifty 
Figs and plenty more coming’’. They are hardy if 
slightly protected. The fruit comes on new wood 
Self polinizing. Large bearing size with instructions 
ee Ge ES. ce cc cccka cen cacoantyenst i for $1.00 
BUSH CHERRY. Fine ‘for background or among 
shrubbery. White flowers all along the stem, early 
spring followed by large cherries in great abundance, 
Lovely for jam. Large size......... ...2 for $1.00 
BLUE BERRY. The mammoth type. pens plants 

2 for $1.90 
RASPBERRY PLANTS. Everbearing. Will fruit this 
wear, TROGVY MIAMES. .. xcs ccccecesccses ..10 for $1.00 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Gem Rrerieaeing Very 
large berries till frost....... er for $1.00 
RHUBARB. That fine red type.. 2 for $1.00 
BLACKBERRY. Fine large berry type...10 for $1.00 
BLACKCAPS, Very large delicious barries. 

10 for $1.00 
—eo. ‘“‘Washington’’ The best of all Aspara- 
COE: we Wivcakecses eT ....35 for 91.00 
GRAPES. One sa one white, one purple, and one 
bronze. 3 yr. plants....... oie the 4 for $1.00 
BOYSENBERRY. Fine delicious berries. Very large 
though not suitable in all locations.. 10 for $1.00 
CLIMBING TOMATO PLANTS. Extra heavy trans 
planted. Fine for Trellis or fence culture. 16 ft t 
,5 ft in one season. Heavy bearers. 10 for $l. 09 


WHITE TOMATOES. For those that 


acid here is a variety that will enjoy 


eannot stand 
without ill 


effects. No trace of other color which also makes it 
a lovely attractive dish mixed with the red Tomatoes 
Ileavy plants Scie Sea ovcceccecte War $6.80 
Flowering Plants 

AFRICAN DAISY. (Gerbera) plants, all 


lovely large 


for $1.00 
Blooms along 


olors Flower all 


HARDY JASMINE. 


SUTLLILLOT 


Nudiflora. 


Jasmine 


in March brilliant large golden flowers all along the 
tem. The stems have no leaves and the bright green 
lends attractively with the golden flowers. It is a 
dwarf climber but stands erect if tipped. Huddled 
lose to the house it appears at home 2 for $1.00 
GENISTA HYPERICUM, Dwarf twiggy shrub filled 
with double orange genista like flowers in = clus og 


Most attractive as 
.2 large plants $1. 00 


Always so lovely for their 


Height only 2 ft at 
looms late in July 


FRAGRANT JONQUILS. 


maturity. 


fine fragrance, double on single 15 for $1.00 
ROCK GARDEN selection. We will make up a lovely 

eshlv dug selection of all low growing plants that 
will give you all colors and a long blooming season 
Heavy plants .. : ; 10 for $4.00 
GAS PLANT. When a match is lighted near the 
flowers hoe a evening it will give a flame. This 
s mo myth The handsome resembling 


flowers are 
hinium. Colors red and white 
+ for $1.00 
mammoth 


$1.00 
found of 


ome hat a Del 


MAGNOLIA SOULANGIANA-—-Best dark 
Pink 1S to 24 in. branched heavy plants 

LUPINE FLOWER BAPTISIA. If you are 
Lupines and found it difficult to grow them, here 
is a plant that grows anywhere, any soil, and climate 
Handsome Lupine flowers in great masses. On 3 ft. 
tems. Blue only 4 for $1.00 
ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. The marvel of the 
Chrysanthemum world, Imported from England to the 
West Coast, we have been fortunate to procure suffi 


cient to offer them for the Flower Grower only 
Imagine all those glorious incurved greenhouse types 
bloom in the open garden from July till frost. Flow 
ers 6 in. across without special care. That’s what you 
have in English Mums. And as hardy as the com- 
monest types. We have 26 distinct sorts. All heavy 
bloomers. 4 all different $1.00 
You may order one of each, $5 for the full selection 
of 20 


AZALEA TYPE MUMS. Brilliant red reverse gold 
Starts flowering in July till frost. Handsome round plant 
effect. Perfectly hardy and a mass of hundreds of flow 

ers all season . ..6 flowering plants $1.00 
WITCH HAZEL. That handsome shrub that flowers 


n November. Filled with forsythia like yellow flow- 


ers till Dec. Most attractive at a time nothing else 

is in flower. 3 ft - . 3 for $1.00 
PATRIOTIC OFFERS 

IRIS COLLECTION—5 red, 5 white, 


5 blue 
TOMA ccccccccccccerreveseecceesececceceoses ° 
ROSE CLIMBER COLLECTION 
same time. 1 red climber, 1 
climber. Heavy plants . .3 for $1.00 
GLADIOLUS. 10 Bennet Red, 10 Maid of Orleans best 
white 10 Veligrina best blue. <All large fl. size 
30 in all $1.00 
CLEMATIS COLLECTION. 1 red (andre), 1 white 
(Henri), Ll blue (Jackmani). All large flowering. Will 
flower this season. ra eaten a .. All 3 for $1.00 
Add 10c¢ each dollar purchase for packing and 
postage up to $5.00. $5 and over add 5e to 
cach dollar 


AIL fif 
.. $1.00 


Will all flower at the 
white climber, 1 blue 





See February specials which are still 
available 








If you have one of our catalogs keep same for reference 


as we are not issuing one this year. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


HAMMONTON, N. J. 


a] 
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Don’t Gamble—Sow Tested Seeds 


By M. T. Munn, Chief in Research 


Division of 


Agricultural Experiment 


HIS year, of all years, Victory 

Gardeners should make certain that 

the seeds they sow are strong and 
viable. Real seedsmen have proven their 
worth and have deserved the confidence 
placed in them by supplying high-quality 
seeds of the very best varieties. For Vie- 
tory Gardeners, these seeds are available 
in convenient size packets. -In some states, 
as in New York, the percentage of germi- 
nation is stated on the packet. In all 


cases where the seeds are shipped across 


a state line by mail they must be of 
standard germination. 
These safeguards are great aids and 


serve the gardener well at planting time. 
Most home gardeners plant small seeds 
too quickly and with strong germinating 
seed the thinning which must be done is 
often tedious work and unless well done 


may cause injury to the adjoining seed- 
lings. Therefore, it is very helpful to 
pay close attention to the stated germina- 


tion given on the packet and make sow- 
ings thick or thin accordingly. Look for 
this information when buying vegetable 
seeds. No seed should be wasted this 
season. Most important of all, one can- 
not afford to take a single chance or 
Waste time or opportunity with uncertain, 
dead or weak seed. 
If one has packets on 
of seed left over from last season then 
decide now what to do with them. The 
question is, are they suitable for planting. 
In the ease of a certain few kinds, such 
as onion and parsnip which do not hold 
their viability well, it may be wise to 
discard them and buy fresh seed unless 
one makes germination tests. Seeds of 
most of the common vegetables, sueh as 


parts of packets 


heans, beets, cabbage, earrot, celery, 
corn, cucumbers, lettuce, peas, radish, 
salsify and turnip, hold their viability 
well if stored in a cool dry place and 
they may be very useful the second sea- 
son if one had good success with the 
same stock last season. Seed more than 
one year old is a very unsafe chance 


unless carefully tested. 

For those kinds of vegetables of which 
two or three plantings are made in a 
season it is easily possible to determine 
the best rate of planting for later 


crops 
by the response of the first planting. One 
thus uses the garden as a seed tester. 


But if one wishes to make tests at home, 
perhaps the best seed tester can be made 
from two large dinner plates, one in- 
verted over the other, between which the 
counted seeds are planted in between folds 
of moistened paper towling or clean cloth. 


Seed Investigation, N. Y. 


State 


Station 


Do not keep the paper or eloth too wet, 
but just moist. 


Most seeds germinate best where the 
temperature is not toe high. Right in 
the living-room at room temperature 1s 


usually best. Onion, lettuce, radish and 
spinach, or the cool weather crop seeds, 
need a cool place. Other kinds which 
are planted later in the warmer season 
do best in a warm room but not in direet 
sunlight which may be too hot. 

Some gardeners have used a large, long 
enameled pan covered with a piece of 
glass or even a thin board as a tester. 
In this pan the rows of small seeds, even 
several kinds at once, are planted be- 
tween the cloth or paper toweling. One 
may use 100 seeds of the smaller kinds, 
50 seeds of the larger ones, and even 25 
seeds will give a safe indication of the 
probable worth of many kinds of seeds. 
Boxes of sand or soil are not safe to de- 
pend upon unless the material is sterilized 
with either heat, steam or chemieéals in 
the same manner as is done later for pro- 
ducing seedling plants. If such a tester is 
used and the seeds mold over or do not 
germinate, it may mean that they were 
good but were attacked by soil fungi. 

When germination pans or plates are 
used, if one kind germinates well and an- 
other does not it is a safe procedure to 
discard the nongerminatine kinds. Sev- 
eral different home-made deviees have 
been used with success. The prime essen- 
tials are some clean, moist cloth or paper 
placed in a receptacle where it will not 
dry out quickly and can be moistened 
again as needed, and which will provide 
just a little ventilation or is not too tight 
or close. A very safe rule to follow is 
to keep the cloth just moist enough so 
that if touched with the finger no free 
water will rise up around the finger at 
all but. will just show moisture on the 
finger. 

Seed germination testing to determine 
the approximate viability and vitality 
of seeds of many kinds with their peeu- 
liarities, as conducted in seed testing 
laboratories, is a rather exacting science 
and requires skill and judgment to attain 
the surety which is reflected in the ger- 
mination percentages quoted by reliable 
seedsmen in their catalogues and on the 
packets. Most market gardeners and 
truck farmers send their seeds to the large 
laboratories where a small fee is charged 
for the work done. Many home gardeners 
have gotten much keen pleasure as well 
as profit through making their own seed 
tests at home. 
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LANTABBS 


When your daffodils, tulips, 











VICTORY 
hyacinths, or other spring bulbs— | veceras.e 
indoor or garden—burst through Ro 
the soil, feed them these properly Pacnace. 


balanced plant food tablets. They 
contain organic nitrogen. Be re- 
warded with earlier, faster growing, gorgeous blooms. 
PLANTABBS CO., Baltimore, Maryland 
At Dealers 10c—25c—500—S1.00—$3.50 

















Includes many bargains. 
Most items in natural colors. 
Trees, Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, ete. 

1943 issue now ready. Send today. 

GRAPE BARGAINS-—Strong 2 yr. plants. Con- 
cords, 20c each, 3 for 50Oc. Niagaras 22c 
each, 3 for 6O0c—all postpaid at planting time. 
Order today at these prices. 


COLE NURSERY CO., 198°. Mentor jive: 


seb Fee curve 
seat 
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Easi + Greatest Flower Sensation In Years 
asiest ° Grow— You will be thrilled with this grandest of all dwarf flowers. Plant as soon as ground can be 


Glowing Blanket of Bloom worked, or as first leaf buds appear on trees. 


Phlox Sylvestris is such a responsive and early bloomer, now is the time to order. We will 
= ‘ie . dig and move your heavily rooted plants to cool storage, holding back their bloom until you 
Positively the greatest sensation of the garden world are ready to set them out. Give shipping date with order, or notify us later, but order now. 


in years, ° says one eminent garden authority. “Largest Fresh Plants. Ready to Bloom. Delivered Postpaid. Use Coupon Below. 
and most brilliant of all dwarf Phlox,” says the Chair- 


man of All-America Selections. 12 for $2.50, 50 for $8.50, $15 per 100. We issue no catalog. 


Imagine the favorite garden Thrift, Phlox subulata. 
Double its size until individual florets cover a half 


dollar, intensify its color to a bright red, watch it 
3 grow and spread twice as fast. That's a picture of the 
New Phlox nivalis sylvestris. 


This Dixie triumph brings color, sheets of it, to . ° 
Cartersville -- Georgia 


, the garden. Cover banks with it. Carpet trail or path 
edges. Brighten rockeries and wall gardens. Edge beds 
and borders. Use for a floral blanket in the cemetery 
lot. Cover the window box. 











SYLVESTRIS GARDENS - sone At oe “0 F.G.3 
4 e o ; i - ° 
Winter Hardy Without Protection a ae 
i ~ 5 = |} *NCIC > § — o hick k il f ~ 1 
i Blankets of bloom last 4 to 6 weeks, and the moss- Gentlemen: I enclose $ ' » for — , ae ee 
i like plants grow about 6 inches high and 15 inches me — heavily rootéd/plants, postpaid. 
F across im one season. In early spring, before trees Finest of all dwarf Phlox, Nivalis Sylvestris. 


begin te bud, the mats of foliage turn rich green 











almost overnight, throwing up innumerable flower Name 
stems, each opening about 6 blossoms. By last frost, Diideien 
the entire plant is a brilliant splash of color, with a ; 

mild and pleasing woodsy odor of wild azaleas. Each City 


successive flower stem grows a bit taller, to conceal 
the fallen blossoms. It always appears fresh in bloom. 
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COLLECTION 


All Roses listed below have been tested 
throughout the country generally and 
have proven their superiority over other 
varieties in their respective colors. 


CRIMSON GLORY (Patented) 
A deep vivid crimson shaded ox-blood red. 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
ECLIPSE (Patented) 


The long streamlined bud is of rich gold. 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE (Patented) 


Named in honor of the Grande Duchesse of Luxembourg, it 
is described by its introducer as “a new shade of red such 
as is seen on old tapestry and a color not known in any 


other Rose.’ 
PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
MADAME JOSEPH PERRAUD 


The introducer describes it as “an enchanting Nasturtium 
buff straying to a luminous shell pink at the petal edges. 


PRICE: $1.0) each; $10.0Q per dozen. 
ORANGE NASSAU (Patented) 


Very unusual shade of color. Inner petals coral-red with 
bright orange-buff reverse, and as the flower ages the color 
lightens to a shrimp pink. 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
PINK DIAMOND (Patented) 


The large, bright pink Luds produced by this marvelous 
variety open to light pink blooms of great size. 


PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
R. M. S. QUEEN MARY (Patented) 


A combinat‘on of vivid shades; rich glowing salmon pink 
with an orange base. The buds long and pointed. 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 


If purchased as a collection, this $9.00 value 
for $7.50 including Grande Duchesse Charlotte, 
Winner All-American Award 
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COLORFUL CATALOG 


See the Hardy Garden Roses pictured in all their natural 
beauty. Look at the full and perfectly formed ‘Mums in a 
wide range of varieties and colors. You are right we do 
have to charge for this beautiful booklet but it's only 25¢ 
and this is deducted from your first order. 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY Box "15" 
COSCCOOCCESCOODOSCCCOOODOOCCESOOOSOOCCCS 
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Give your Victory Garden 
the ‘Extras’ of a 
Complete Plant Food! 





“Vicoro 


VcTorv GARDEN FERTILIZER’ 


(FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY) 


@ Of course, you're planning a Victory Garden this year. You 
know that Uncle Sam is counting on you, and millions of 
other patriotic Americans to grow just as much of your own 
vegetable needs as you possibly can. 

But you know, too, that vegetables . . . to grow plentifully, 
for perfection of size and flavor, for extra richness in minerals 
and vitamins ... must have complete, balanced nourishment. 

Swift’s long successful experience in the manufacture of 
complete plant foods is your assurance that VIGORO Vic- 
tory Garden Fertilizer will produce the results you want 
and expect. 

VIGORO Victory Garden Fertilizer is a complete plant 
food . . . areal square meal . . . supplying in scientific propor- 
tions all the food elements growing things need from the soil. It 
produces results quickly and economically. Rely on VIGORO 
Victory Garden Fertilizer to produce yields of tender, tasty 
and nutritious vegetables. Get it from your garden supply 
dealer today. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Ask him, too, for a free copy of ‘‘How to 
Make a Better Victory Garden’’. Prepared 
by experts, it is full of sound advice. 








For the duration Vigoro is being 

produced in this special form... 

to fill the needs of America’s < 
Victory Gardeners. : 


Supplies all the food elements 
vegetables need from soil 
for richness in minerals, 
vitamins and flavor. In 

bags of 100, 50 and 

25 Ibs. Also 5 and @ 

10 Ib. packages. 
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IGNS of spring are on 
every hand; impatient 


gardeners are trying 
to advance the season by 


starting seeds early — in 
some instances too early— 
in sunny windows and in 
frames. But the excitement of beginning 
the gardening year may be dulled for 
some who plan to go all-out for vege- 
tables, ignoring past pleasures in sup- 
plying the little attentions flowers need 
to grow them to perfection. With avail- 
able food measured now by ration books, 
it’s natural that fruit and vegetable 
crowing beeomes serious business and 
we heartily urge home gardeners to plan 
the layout of their plots, using sugges- 
tions in this issue, so that there will be 
fresh produce all season and surpluses 
for canning and storing. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the urgency of the times, we 
expect to continue with our flowers, for 
never have we seen a full-bloom eab- 
bage that could nourish body and _ soul 
as completely as a newly opened Rose. 
One sure sign ef spring will be missed 
by many this year—the annual spring 
flower shows which used to burst forth, 
in rapid. succession, in an unbelievable 
profusion of flowers. Timid flower show 


committee, lackine courage or conven- 


ient exhibition halls, have  caneelled 
their shows for the: duration with the 
notable exception of New England, 


which will cling to tradition and put on 
its annual show in Boston, Mareh 13-20, 
equipped with exhibits and information 
centers intended to help Vietory Gar- 
deners on their way to success. 


NEW organization, known as the Na- 

tional Victory Garden Institute, has 
been formed to promote Victory Gar- 
dening. In the words of the latest release 
from the Institute, it “is a privately sup- 
ported, non-stock, non-profit educational 
corporation organized solely for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the war effort by 











e We shall all miss the 


spring shows — The new 


National Victory Garden 


Institute 


cooperating with the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, and other 
government and private agencies in the 
direction of the Victory Garden Cam- 
paign. The Institute will act as a clear- 
ing house for information for organiza- 


tions, state defense councils and exten- 
sion offices, radio, magazines and the 
press. There is no charge for any of 
the usual serviees it renders. Active 


membership is open to anyone who is 
interested in helping the war effort 
through gardening activities.” 

The list of sponsors of the Institute is 
most impressive, indeed, for it includes 
such. nationally known people as Fow- | 
ler MeCormick, President of Interna- | 
tional Harvester Co., Robert E. Wood, 
President of Sears Roebuck & Co., Wal- 
ter W. Head, President of Boy Seouts 
of America and Louis Bromfield, author. 
The Institute already has been instru- 
mental in inducing large corporations, 
insurance companies, and defense indus- 
tries to promote Victory Gardening. 

Andrew Wing, former Editor of “Gar- | 
den Digest,” is Active Secretary with 
offices at 598 Madison Ave., New York. | 





EED meals are so much needed as 

stock feed that they have been with- 
held from fertilizer manufacturers who 
had expected to use them in the manu- 
facture of the new 3-8-7 Victory Garden 
fertilizer, As a result this particular 
formula, intended for food production 
only, will now be made of chemical ni- 
trates. There is some question, however, 
whether enough of this fertilizer ean be 
manufactured at this late date to 
the demand. In the meanwhile, 
manufacturers have made up their own 
mixtures, using organie nitrogen, which | 
are not restricted in their use by law 
and so may be applied to lawns and 
flowers as well as vegetables. 


@ This month’s weathervane picture 
supplied by .Paul F. Estey of 
Providence. He writes that “Friend 
Wife” took the snapshot of this vane 
which is on one of the buildings of 
the Mary C. Wheeler School there. 
One of the school’s former students 
made the vane from metal. The de- 

racquet, a 
tennis balls. 
Who else has a weathervane picture 





meet | 
some | 





was 


sign includes a_ tennis 


hockey stick and two 
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GROW Delicious 
SMALL FRUITS 


in your own back yard 


No rationing problem when you 
“put up” your own fresh fruits! 


All are easily grown and _ bear 
abundantly. 
The Strawberries will bear this 


year—all others will produce next. 


Two Fine 


STRAWBERRIES 
RED STAR. The _ best June-bearing 
variety. 
MASTODON. The best everbearing sort. 
Potted plants ready April-May 
$2..per doz. $10. per 100 


RASPBERRIES 


CUMBERLAND. Delicious 
black-cap. 


flavorful, 


CHIEF. Early red variety of proven merit. 
2 year transplanted canes, 20¢ each 
$2.25 per dozen. $17.50 per 100 


GRAPES 
Super 2 year stock 
PORTLAND. white. 
CONCORD. Standard blue-black. 
50¢ each. $5.50 per doz. 
CACO. Fine wine-red bunches, delicious 


sweetness. 
75¢ each $8. per dozen. 


Very early 


New Giant 
BLUEBERRY BURLINGTON 


look like 
Wonderful 


Enormous juicy berries that 
grapes and have few seeds. 
flavor. Plants 1 to 1 ft. 


$3. each. $33 per dozen 


New! 
CHINESE HYBRID CHESTNUT 


Bears high quality nuts in 2 years 
As you know, the American Chest- 
nut is practically extinct because 
of blight. Here is a fine intro- 
duction which resists blight and 


makes the gathering of fine Chest- 

nuts again possible. 

2 year old plants 3 to 4 ft. high 
$2. each. 3 for $5.75 


Colorfully Illustrated Seed Annual 
Free on Request 


Simmel 


132-138 Church St. Dept F N. Y. C. 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. dj 

White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 








for this page? 


Prevent Trouble 
In Your Victory Garden 
consult 
MECHLING’S 
CONTROL CALENDAR 


for insect pests and fungous diseases 
Recommends what you 
need to fight off plant 
diseases and insects. 
Write for free copy 
now and be prepared! Carden 
clubs supplied on application. 
MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 


12 S. 12th St. Phila., Pa, 
Division of Genera! Chemica! 
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GET THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


Growers Say 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier— 


bigger, firmer heads— 


Cabbage 3 weeks earlier” 


You, too, can get this tremendous 


market advantage by using 





CHANGE 
THIS TO 





THIS 


One grower tripled his tomato crop 
with TRANSPLANTONE ands started 
picking three weeks earlier. TRANS- 
PLANTONE keeps planis growing aiter 
they have been set in the soil, and 
eliminates the usual set back after 
planting. It also can give you an 
earlier crop on such other plants as 
strawberry, celery, and sweet potato. 
Just soak the root area with TRANS- 
PLANTONE solution to multiply roots, 
reduce wilt and thus make plants grow 
faster. 


3 oz. can $1.00—makes 300 gallons 
of solution 


1 Ib. can $4.00—makes 1600 gallons 
of solution 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


American Chemical Paint Company 
Horticultural Division F-48, Ambler, Pa. 


3 oz. can ‘ni ea 
rRANS- 
1 lb. can « — 
PLANTONE, for whith money is en- 


closed 


Please send me 


eet”. ~ane e ere eree 4 














Detroit’s School Gardens 


By HAZEL HANKINSON 


ce NE of the most important things 
Detroit school gardens accom- 


plish is to give many a boy and 
girl higher ambitions in life,” says Miss 
Lucia Savage who has hed charge of the 
school garden project in that Michigan 
city for a number of years. “We ean 
say that in more than a few eases the 
responsibility of a garden plot summer 
after summer has changed children from 
prospective ‘dead-end kids’ into promising 
young citizens.” 

Detroit has been sponsoring school gar- 
dening for nearly forty years. It is ear- 
ried on under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation, of whieh 
J. J. Considine is General Superintend- 
ent. Miss Savage is Senior Reereation 
Instrector. With the aid of her assist- 
ant, Miss Alice Johnson, she gives prae- 
tically all of her time to school garden 
work during the growing season. 

The loeation of the gardens depends 
upon available space, and many of them 
are near the city playgrounds. There 
are in all twenty-three Playground Group 
Gardens, covering a _ total of 158,745 
square feet. Last summer, 1705 children 
enrolled for individual garden plots in 
widely scattered sections of the city. Each 
child is given an area suited to his age. 
Those under ten years plant and care 
for a 4 by 12 foot plot; those over ten 
years of age, a plot 4 by 25 feet in size. 

Seeds, fertilizers, and sprays are fur- 
nished by the city. Kinds and varieties 
of vegetables and flowers are selected for 
their easy-to-grow characteristics. Some 
of the favorites are Swiss chard, beet. 
carrot, beans, okra, New Zealand spinach, 
Zinnias, Bachelor Button, Calendula and 
Marigolds. 

In connection with each Playground 
Group of children’s individual gardens 
is a community plot of larger size in 
which each young gardener has an inter- 
est. In these larger plots are planted 
crops that need considerable space, such 
as sweet corn, tomatoes, pumpkins, and 























squash. The children are expected to put 
in two and a half hours of work each 
week under the direction of their super 
visors. The older children are expected 
to spend some time in cultivating the 
community plot after they have finished 
earing for their own. 

3v having vegetable gardens of their 
own, Miss Savage believes, the children 
get more vitariins than they would prob- 
ably get in any other way. “Boys and 
girls are interested in eating what they 
raise themselves,” she says, “and they 
will eat almost any vegetable raw if it 
comes out of their own garden _ plot. 
Even kohl rabi, green beans, and spinach 
leaves go down with relish, freshly 
gathered, with all vitamins intact!” 

With the little gardens so close together 
and only a path between, there is often 
a temptation to step over and sample the 
produce from a neighbor’s plot. Such 
plots are said to be afflicted with “finger 
bight”. Any young gardener suspected 
of bringing this particular malady to a 
patch of vegetables is very much in dis- 
favor for the remainder of the season. 

The school gardening year winds up 
with Achievement Day in the fall. Medals 
and prizes in the form of Defense Stamps 
are awarded for the best crops and gar- 
den care. Mothers are present en masse 
to be escorted around the grounds by 
proud offspring. 

Out of these sehool garden activities 
has grown an outstanding Junior Gar- 
den Club movement under Miss Savage's 


guidance. The boys and girls themselves 
chose a_ suitable name—‘The Green 
Thumb”. To be eligible, a school gar- 


dener must have received awards for 
five years, and must be at least a ninth 
grader in one of the Detroit city schools. 
Membership in “The Green Thumb” is 
an honor goal to strive for in itself; in 
2 more subtle way, aiming to reach such 


a goal is also step-by-step progress to-— 


ward a fuller, more satisfying life for 
many a boy and girl in years to come. 


Courtesy Ferry-Morse Seed Company 
rs Pana 






















































THIS SPRING BE SURE! PLANT 
Richards Gardens PERENNIALS 


THIS SPRING, IF NEVER BEFORE, YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO WASTE VALUABLE TIME AND EFFORT 
TRYING TO GROW INFERIOR PLANTS. BE SURE YOU ARE GETTING THE MOST FROM YOUR MONEY 
AND WORK BY PLANTING RICHARDS HEAVY ROOTED, FIELD GROWN, 1 YR. PERENNIAL PLANTS. 












PACIFIC HYBRID 


DELPHINIUM— 
5 COLOR GROUPS 
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NEW HYBRID 
PAINTED DAISIES 





















































World’s Most Elegant Strain Plant Pyrethrum or Painted 

Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt Daisies if you want leads of 
Giant Pacific Hybrids bright colored blooms for cut 

. , ting. These are the best hy 
Grow the delphiniums every are ’ : 
flower lover dreams about é ie ixed ‘ ol neg oe Penrose 
Have immense flower spikes 4 ‘3 Mugen beng "All ea 
from 3 to 5 feet long, closely wher ; or a He heavy 
packed with individual flor tes = py dressing “ n will 
eta up te-3 inches ecrost. Sx- loom this summer, Plant in 
citing colors and variations itn hed - ee Rd ap the 
Plants are resistant to disease au nee te oe ~~ t ect . poms 
and strong stems will with- acinar ahammeme or eget gg 
peer et — BP Heavy The “OLD Homestead,” Home of mixed bouquets Hardy any- 
I yr. i Ss. . — eiaten Reni > ‘ wi R where and bloom prolifically 
Light Blue Violet Shades RICHARDS GARDENS Perennial Plants, and a Duncan Hines wea aliee dae atk: atthe at 

Dark Blue Mixed Shades Eating Place tention 

Giant White 

Your choice from any one of Postpaid to your door 
the five color groups above. Nice, Heavy Rooted, Field Grown Plants Satisfaction Guaranteed 

11 for only $1.00 Ready to Transplant to Your Gardens. 14 Plante ¢ 
Postpaid ants for $1.00 
WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER! 











ALL OFFERS ARE SENT POSTPAID .. . SAFE 


16 AQUILEGIA—Mrs. 
DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


16 CANTERBURY 
Scott Elliotts Hybrids 


BELLS—4 Colors 


Finest strain of long spurred hy 














brids Exquisitely colored and - aap loves Canterbury Bells. 

strong in growth. Sturdy 1 yr. Write Today For Our New Free Catalog edtadl dhins a? 4 ti 

roots will produce some blooms Improve your plantings with our 

this summer. Don’t pass this big low cost 1 yr. perennials. Will 

value if you love columbine, 1 bloom this year Pi t- 

Postpaid to your door..... paid ect ae a $1 
Box 343 PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN que 























PLANT THIS 
SPRING AND 
HAVE BLOOM 
THIS YEAR! 


Order early and have the pleasure of seeing the 
blossoms of your choice six weeks after planting. 

The ideal conditions under which we store our Peony 
roots for the winter bring them to you in prime condition 
and ready to start the moment you put them in the ground. 


A Complete 
Home Orchard of 


BRANDS Surer® 





10 ASSORTED 
FRUIT TREES 


A $5.00 Value Shipped by Express 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING FRUIT TREE OFFER 


1 Red Jonathan, 1 Red Delicious and 1 Yellow Trans- 
parent Apple; 1 Bartlett Pear; 1 Burbank Plum; 1 
South Haven, 1 Colden jubilee and 1 Elberta Peach; 
1 Large Montmorency Cherry and 1 Superb Apricot. 


Large, heavy rooted 3 to 4 ft. trees. Shipped by 
Express Only. 


PLANT THESE NEW 
RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY RED RHODODENDRONS - 
$2. ea.; 3 for $5, postpaid 


The Best Red Hybrid Rhododendron. 














Remember, too, that when you buy Brand Peonies you are 
assured of quality breeding, and every root you buy is a 
“Brand Division’; which means that you get a large well- 
balanced root system with four, five or more eyes. 





12 TO 15 IN. PLANTS 


Send for our catalog and make your choice from the many 
\ prize-winning varieties shown in all their colorful beauty. You 
can buy in selections that are not at all expensive or you can 
choose individual roots. 


CHOICE FRENCH LILACS—-The finest stock from the better 


varieties, grown on their own roots. 


EXOTIC ORIENTAL POPPIES—tThe larger and finer varieties, 
































} including the famous Wunderkind. Nursery Crown. Grafted. Bloom This Year. 
Nice 12 to 15 in. Plants, Each With Ball of 
FLOWERING CRABS—Ornamental, fruit-bearing or dual- Earth. $2. ea.; 3 for $5. and a real Krider 
purpose; the best garden varieties. value at this price. Safe delivery guaran- id 
teed.West of the Rockies add 25c for ex- . sail 
B d p F i tra postage. 
rand Peony Farms Inc. |, ‘yo 
134 East Division St., COLORED o 






Faribault, Minn. CATALOG 


ON REQUEST 


“GLORIES OFTHE CARDEN” 


TEN NEWEST VARIETIES. America’s Most Helpful Gar- 


y LARCE FLOWERING TYPE 




















den Book, 80 pages of val- 
nae sgn «sel yo ues for — — Write 
: summer. Sate delivery . f° your copy today. 
guaranteed. Postpaid East 
me of the Rocky Mts. West of 
E ORDERING EASY 

"= the Rockies add 25c extra. a ge Sy SY 

1D) 4 clip out this ad and mail 

N E IE with name, address and 





amount. Safe Delivery CGua- 
ranteed, 


Box 














24 Middlebury, Ind. 
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In our many years 
as Rose-growers we 
have never seen a finer 
crop of Tree Roses 
without doubt, the fin- 
est in the world. In 
order that more people 
may enjoy and come 
to know this fine gar- 
den subject, we have 
eliminated the hitherto 
expensive packing 
costs and pass this big 
saving on to you. 











The almost unlimited use of these unusual and beau- 
tiful Tree Roses will definitely create interest and 
add distinction and charm to your gardens. The op- 
portunity to enjoy at eye-level the fragrance and beauty 
of flower without bending down, or the usual awk- 
ward stooping, can be had by the planting of Tree 


Everblooming Hybrid Tea Varieties 


On 3'2-Foot Trunks 


WHITES 


ALICE STERN. Ivory. 

FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI. Snow-white. 
MARGARET ANNE BAXTER. White. 
MME. JULES BOUCHE. Pearly white. 






















PINKS 
COUNTESS VANDAL. Coppery pink. 
DAYLIGHT. Peach. 





PRICES 





MISS ROWENA THOM. 
MME. BUTTERFLY.  Flesh-pink. 
PRESIDENT MACIA, Two-tone pink. 
RADIANCE. Silvery pink. 


Deep pink. 











$3.50 each 


Less 10% discount for 5 or more trees 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD PLANTS 







REDS 


CHARLES K. DOUGLAS. Scarlet-crimson. 
HEINRICH WENDLAND. Nasturtium-red. 
McGREDY’S SCARLET. Red. 
MARGARET McGREDY.: Orange-scarlet. 
RED RADIANCE, 











These well-formed trees wil] bloom a few 
wecl:s after spring planting 




















Cultural directions for these easy-to-grow plants are 
All plants are properly pruned 
Express collect; packing free. 







sent with each order. 
before shipping. 










584 Paterson Ave., 
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Nurserymen, Rose and Fruit Growers 


COLOR 


color preferences 


of the 


erder without 
spondence 
should a 


come sold out. 


Roses as accents in the Rose-beds—at either side of 
steps—in the perennial or annual flower border, to 
relieve flatness—in the shrub border to prolong and 
give continuous color. Truly, no garden, however 
small, can help being improved by the satisfying addi- 
tion of one or more Tree Roses. 


YELLOWS 


ECLIPSE. Golden yellow. 

GOLDEN DAWN. Lemon-yellow. 
LILY PONS. Yellow. 

MRS. E. P. THOM. Buttercup- yellow. 
SOUV. DE CLAUDIUS PERNET. 


yellow. 


Pure 


BICOLORS, YELLOW PREDOMINATING 


CALIFORNIA, Bronze-apricot-yellow. 

CONDESA DE SASTAGO. Copper and golden 
yellow. 

McGREDY’S SUNSET. 
low. 


PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER. 


and carmine. 


Orange-saffron- yel- 


Yellow 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the 
new catalog. It describes and illustrates 
the most complete collection of Roses 
for American gardens, including the sen- 
timental Old-fashioned kinds we alone 
are continuing for posterity. Also a full 
list of unusual and hardy nursery plants 
including Azaleas, both evergreen and 
deciduous, and Rhododendrons, and all 
the worth-while new and old Perennials. 

This is a catalog you will use and keep 
and read. It is sent free to garden owners 
East of Denver; 25 cts. elsewhere. 


East Rutherford, N. 


ALTERNATES 





Please give us your 


in 


addition to the names 
varieties—so 
that we can fill your 
corre- 
delay 
variety be- 
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The FLOWER GROWER 





Who's Who in the 


Zinnia Family 


By ELIZABETH M. BODGER 
Hybridist 


‘‘A NEW flower for the people’— 
this was the name bestowed upon 


the lowly Zinnia when the most 
revolutionary improvement in its long 


history, the development of the Dahlia 
Flowered strain, was announced in 1919. 
Zinnias have been known to flower lovers 
for nearly two centuries, but they have 
certainly not always been popular in 
the garden. Natives of the Mexiean 
hillsides, in their native state they are 
anything but a lovely subject for a sum- 
mer garden bower. Even now in their 
native land, Zinnias are known as “Mal 
de Ojo,” which translated, means eye- 
sore, definitely not a selling point for 
them. 

However, since their discovery by an 
early plant hunter in the middle 1750's 
many things have happened to this step- 
child of the garden. Sent to Professor 
Johann Gottfried Zinn, professor of 
medicine at Géttingen University in Ger- 
many in 1752, they were first grown only 
as a matter of scientific interest. In due 
course, however, some enterprising seed 
erower gave them serious consideration 
and attempted some badly needed im- 
provements. The original ‘“eye-sores” 
were a dirty orange and a washed out 





ZINNIA TYPE 
CHART 


A. Tall, Large Flowered Zinnias 
1. Dahlia Flowered 
2. California Giant or Mammoth 
3. Super Crown O’Gold * 


B. Semi-tall, Medium Flowered 


Zinnias 

1. Fantasy 

2. Gaillardia Flowered 

3. Harmony (Stabious Flowered ) 
4. Pumila Dwart Double 

>). 


Striata 


C. Dwarf, Small Flowered 
Zinnias 
1. Lilliput 
2. Gracillima 

Hood) 

3. Cupid 
4. Tom Thumb 
». Haageana 
6. Linearis 


(Red Riding 















magenta in eolor, single flowered, 
straggly and serawny looking, flowers 


which only the most scientifically inclined 
could tolerate. 

From Germany the Zinnia in time mi- 
grated to France where in the middle 
1800’s a double form was developed and 
introduced to gardeners in 1886. From 
that time on periodic development and 
improvements were made, but although 
the Zinnia was accepted, it was by no 
means enthusiastically sought after by 
garden-makers—not at any rate until 
that day in 1919 when an entirely new 
version of the Zinnia burst upon a 
startled garden world. Since the develop- 
ment and introduction of the Dahlia 
Flowered Zinnia, this very cosmopolitan 
garden flower has come into its own in 
the garden. 

What was so startling about this new 
Dahlia Flowered type of Zinnia? Well, 
in the first place the flowers were per- 
fectly huge and fully double and _ then 
they came in a dazzling array of strong 
vibrant colors on plants which were so 
free flowering as to make a very strik- 
ing mass of color in the garden—not to 
mention the quantities of flowers for eut- 
ting. The Dahlia Flowered type unques- 
tionably heads the list today, even as it 
did in 1919, as the best all-around Zinnia 
to grow. Truly a “New flower for the 
people”—for all the people. 

Now for a look at the several types 
of Zinnias from which you may choose 
for your garden. They fall rather natu- 
rally into three main groups—the tall 


large flowered, the semi-tall medium 
flowered, and the dwarf small flowered 
types. If you will keep an eye on the 


accompanying chart it will help you in 
keeping the various types straight in 
your mind, 

A. Tall Large Flowered Zinnias. This 
group includes the giant, rather gaudy 
flashy flowers which you think of first 


when any one mentions Zinnias. They 
are the kind you will choose for pure 
and unadulterated color in the garden, 


for blooms for your largest bouquets 
and for exhibition at the Vietory Garden 
Harvest Shows. 

First in importance, of course, are the 
Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, those aristo- 
crats of the garden with showy double 
huge flowers closely resembling the show 
type of Dahlia, with cup-shaped petals 
which instead of lying down flat upon 
each other are ineurvéd and produce a 






















































Zinnia Fantasy Gold Dust 






Scabious Flowered Harmony Mixture 
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Petals of the Navajo or Gaillardia Flowered 
Zinnias have light colored tips 





Pumila Zinnias in Sunshine Tints contain 
many rich autumn colors in the mixture 





Zinnia linearis, a wild type recently intro- 
duced, is a valuable garden and cut flower 
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heavy, somewhat coarse bloom. When 
well grown the flowers may be 6 or even 
7 inches in diameter chough the general 
average will be around 4 to 5 inches. 
The plants are rather stocky and very 
free flowering, and flowers may be ex- 
pected about 60 days after seed is sown. 
Some of the favorite Dahlia Flowered 
colors are: Crimson Monarch, the show- 
iest, brightest deep crimson; Canary 
Bird, rich canary yellow; Exquisite, a 
delightful bicolor light rose deepened at 
the center to a deep strong rose; Lumi- 
nosa, deep flame-pink; Eldorado, a lovely 
shade of salmon-apricot; Golden Dawn, 
striking golden yellow; Golden State, 
which opens yellow-orange and deepens 
to a rich orange at the center; Oriole, 
a deep orange and gold bicolor which 
turns a solid deep orange as the flowers 
fully develop; and Will Rogers, a daz- 
zling searlet-red. 

Next in importance and popularity is 
the California Giant or Mammoth type 
of Zinnia. In many ways this is a com- 
panion to the Dahlia Flowered group, 
with extremely large flowers produced 
freely on tall growing plants. The Cali- 
fornia Giants grow taller than the Dahlia 
Flowered Zinnias, reaching a height of 3 
to 4 feet while the Dahlia Flowered 
rarely grow more than 3 feet. Further- 
more, the stems are longer, less braneh- 
ing and for this reason better adapted 
for eut flower use. The flowers also 
differ from the Dahlia Flowered, having 
a smooth topped graceful look, each 
petal lying flat on the other, giving a 
somewhat better luster to the bloom. If 
you grow your giant Zinnias primarily 
for garden decoration, use the Dahlia 
Flowered. If you want them more par- 
ticularly for eut flowers in the home, you 
may prefer the California Giants. Most 
popular colors are Miss Willmott, lovely 
soft pink; Cerise Queen, bright flaming 
orange-rose; Enchantress, rich rose with 
a much deeper rose center; Orange 
Queen, light golden orange; and Purity, 
glistening white. 

If you want to give yoursel: the thrill 
of something new, lovely and delightful 
in Zinnias, grow a few of the Super 
Crown O’Gold Pastel Tints. The flowers 
are unusually large flowered and com- 
prise a beautiful pastel mixture of shades 
of old rose, cream, yellow, pink, lavender, 
buff and white, each petal overlaid at 
the base with a deep golden yellow tone. 
The effect is unique and individual and 
a great thrill to flower lovers. 

In certain seedsmens’ eatalogues you 
will still find listed a group of Zinnias 
known as the Double Giant or Grandi- 
flora Robusta. This type, however, is 
now outdated and has been superseded 
by the Dahlia Flowered, California Giant 
and Super Crown O’Gold, so ean be dis- 
regarded, 


B. In the next group, the Semi-Tall 
Medium Flowered Zinnias, we find the 
greatest diversity of flower types, the 
widest variation in the formation of 
blooms, lending exciting interest to the 
Zinnia family. As a group, however, 
they are all of medium height and the 
flowers are of medium size, neither giant 
nor miniature. They fill an important 


place in the garden as colorful bedding, 


plants as well as being good eut flowers. 

The most recent introduction in this 
group and probably the best known is 
the Fantasy type. The plants are about 
2 to 24 feet high, neat and bushy in 
habit, strong growing and free flower- 
ing. The flowers are very informal in 
appearance, composed of a mass of 
shaggy raylike petals which give a deli- 
sate graceful effect quite distinct from 
the stiff formal Zinnias to which we are 
accustomed. Rounded in shape, of 
medium size, about 25 to 3 inehes in 
diameter, carried on good strong stems, 
they are excellent keepers when cut and 
make fine subjects for flower arrange- 
ments in the home. Since the Fantasy 
Zinnia starts blooming when the plant 
is only 6 or 8 inches tall it may be 
considered one of the earliest in the 
family. While all of the colors are very 
recent introductions, Star Dust, bright 
golden yellow, Wildfire, dazzling scarlet, 
and White Light, snowy white, are very 
popular. Favorites though they may be, 
two to be introduced this spring will 
no doubt equal their popularity—Gold 
Dust, a lovely soft golden orange, and 
Melody, a new shade of orchid lavender. 

A variety especially nice for cut flower 
use is the Gaillardia Flowered or Navajo 


Zinnia. The rather small to medium 
sized flowers resemble a Picta Double 
Gaillardia in both formation and color- 


ing. Navajo is a mixture, the bicolor 
petals of each flower combining two or 
more shades of red, mellow orange, 
yellow, gold, coppery rose, cerise and 
white. Not particularly showy as a gar- 
den subject, it is, however, of unique 
interest for bouquets. 

The Harmony or Seabious Flowered 
Zinnia is another variety which has its 
value in cut flower use rather than for 
garden decoretion. The medium sized 
flowers, 14 to 2 inches in diameter, rather 
strikingly resemble the annual Seabicsa, 
with a erested center of small tubular 
petals surrounded by a row or two of 
guard petals of the same color. The 2 
to 24-foot plants are branching and 
fairly free flowering, but are not especi- 
ally attractive in their growth. Most 
popular colors in the Harmony type are 
the vivid erimson of Dazzler end the 


bright canary-yellow of Sunburst. The 
general mixture of all colors has also 


been well received. 

One of the oldest members of the Zin- 
nia family is the Pumila Dwarf Double 
or Cut and Come Again type. It was 
the first really double Zinnia developed 
from the early single forms and has re- 
tained a certain amount of popularity 
ever since. The plants are of medium 
height, 12 to 18 inches, with strong, 
fairly long stems and because of their 
free flowering habit are a_ delightful 
type for the garden, especially if the old 
flowers are kept picked off. The rounded 
flowers are about 2 inches in diameter 
and well adapted for use as a eut flower 
if fairly short stems are wanted. While 
any of the colors would brighten your 
garden, you will probably be most inter- 
ested in the following: Canary Yellow, 
Crimson, Pinkie, a nice rose-pink, Sal- 
mon Rose, Searlet and the new Sunshine 
Tints, a mixture of rich pastels with 
(Continued on page 148) 















HE strawberry is the best of all 
fruits for the small home fruit 
garden. It occupies this position 
by virtue of its ease of culture, low cost 
of plants and tools required and its free- 
dom from insect pests and diseases. The 
esteem in which strawberries have been 
held dates back to the time of Izaak 
Walton when that ancient angler quoted 
a Dr. Boteler as saying of strawberries, 
“Doubtless God could have made a bet- 
ter berry, but doubtless God never did.” 
With food shortages of all kinds ahead 
and the increasing monotony of our diet 
we are more than ever going to appre- 
ciate shorteakes made from strawberries 
fresh from the home garden. In addi- 
tion, fresh strawberries with sugar and 
cream (we hope) for three weeks, with 
preserves and canned or frozen berries 
during the winter months will do a lot to 
brighten up a wartime diet. To have this 
fruit at its best, and that means fully 
ripe berries right off the plant, we must 
grow our own. Labor shortages and 
transportation difficulties may well eur- 
tail the commercial supply of this fruit. 
The home gardener usually has little 
choice in the matter of a site but he ean 
at least avoid planting in an unsuitable 
location. A sunny open site out of range 
of the hungry roots of shade trees must 
be had. If the site is open and airy, 
leafspot will be less troublesome and 
danger from late spring frosts will be 
minimized. Plowed grass sod should be 
avoided because it often harbors white 
grubs which will eat the roots of the 
strawberry plants. A legume 
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of strong plants early in the season. 
If the proposed site has been cropped 
for several years without spading in 
organic materials of some sort, it is ad- 
visable to improve the soil in this respect 
before setting the berry plants. Stable 
manure or peat moss are the easiest to 
get and should be applied to the soil to 
a depth of two or three inches and 
spaded in. Compost is also good. 

The soil should be well fitted by deep 
spading and raking until in a fine mel- 
low condition or by ploughing and har- 
rowing. This work must be done as soon 
as the soil is dry enough to work since 
strawberries should be planted early. 

Varieties. Plants should be ordered 
arly to give the hard-pressed nursery- 
man a break and to make sure of getting 
plants of the right varieties. Get them 
from nurseries specializing in strawberry 
plants. There are many good varieties 
but a few are outstanding and should be 
first choice unless one is a collector and 
enjoys growing several varieties. If only 
one variety is to be grown in the northern 
states Catskill or Howard 17 (Premier) 

















There’s much about a well managed straw- 
berry bed that pleases the eye as well as the 
palate, as this illustration testifies 


may well be that variety. Both are heavy 
yielders and well adapted to a wide range 
of soils and climate. Many will want the 
superior quality of Fairfax, which tops 
the list in this respect but is somewhat 
less productive than Catskill in many 
places. In the latitude of Washington, 
D. C., Dorsett is a good variety with 
superb quality. Best of all for preserv- 
ing in the North is Culver, with Blake- 
more preferred for this purpose south of 
Washington. Southern gardeners who 
want a high quality berry will plant 
Southland. A fine variety for the Middle 


Atlantic states is Chesapeake. In the 
far South, Missionary and Klondike are 
standard. Dunlap and_ Beaver are 
recommended for the eastern Great 
Plains region. On the Pacifie Coast, 
Marshall is standard with the newer 
Narcissa deserving a trial. Rockhill 
(Wayzata), Gem and Mastodon are 


standard everbearing varieties. Two new 
sorts available only in a limited way are 
New Jersey No. 225 for freezing and 
New Jersey No. 312, a high quality late 
rariety for table use. 

Spacing. To determine the number of 
plants needed on the basis of fruit re- 
quired, a yield of 50 quarts (fair) to 100 
quarts (very good) to 100 
feet of matted row will do 





sod is ideal to turn under 
for a strawberry bed. 

The soil must be well 
drained and not too heavy 
or too light. If an assort- 
ment of garden flowers and 
vegetables has done well on 
the proposed site, the soil 
is probably satisfactory. A 


good strawberry soil should 1 METRY 

7 . : a2 3 7 ANN ; \ 
be well supplied with or- 1 "(\k) 
ganic matter which helps to vA af $4 


maintain the moisture sup- 
ply and good physical con- 
dition, which in turn faeili- 
tates the rooting of the run- 
and the building up 





ners 





TOO SHALLOW 


ROOTS SPREAD 





for a rough estimate. Yields 
vary greatly with variety, 
eulture and rainfall. Straw- 
berry plants may be set two 
or three feet apart in the 
row with three and one-half 








CORRECT 


pOUT PROPERLY» CD | 


pie || 


TOO DEEP 


feet between the rows. The 
matted row is the easiest to 
eare for and will probably 
yield more fruit than plants 
grown in hills. If the matted 
row is not too thick the size 
of the berries will be all that 
can be desired. 

(Continued on 
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The Joys of Begonia Collecting 
By Bcecce Uf. Biplo 


, 


Y interest in Begonias is the 

result of a mistake in my first 

article in FLowER GROWER, many 
years ago. I wrote about house plants, 
and in deseribing the Coleus Trailing 
Queen, inadvertently spoke of it as a 
trailing Begonia. Promptly, a letter came 
to me from a Maryland subseriber, ask- 
ing where this Begonia could be obtained, 
and I suddenly realized that here was a 


_ 
oe 


. 




























Author of “Begonias’ 


family of plants about which I knew very 
little. This realization deepened after I 
joined the Begonia “Round Robin” Club. 
All the members knew so much more than 
I did about these beautiful plants! A 
generous member sent me a box of eut- 
tings, every one new to me. Never shall 
I forget the delight that box brought 
me, how I hovered over the euttings until 
they rooted, and the joy of watching the 
new plants grow and bloom. Then I be- 
gan to wonder about them—where was 
their native home? Who named them 
and why? And when they did not pros- 
per, what had I done that was wrong? 

| soon found there was very little 
printed information about Begonias, and 
that authorities disagreed on many 
points. Turning to the florists, I got even 
less help. Most of them knew only three 
or four kinds, and frequently were un- 
certain about the names. Study of cata- 
logues from various parts of the eoun- 
try gave some help and some hindrance, 
because they contradicted each other. The 
first dependable catalogue came to me 
through the Begonia Club. It was pub- 
lished by the late Alfred D. Robinson, of 
Point Loma, California. Here, at last, 
was firm ground under my feet, and both 
my collection of Be- 


when gasoline was plenty, the rumor 
of a new Begonia promptly set the wheels 
a-spinning. Hearing of a small collection 
about 40 miles away, I started early one 
morning, taking a few plants which I 
hoped to get identified. Alas! the green- 
house man had only one new Begonia 
and knew few of mine, but he told me of 
a Begonia exhibit which was being shown 
at a country fair 40. miles further on. 
This was worth while! The Logees of 
Connecticut were showing Begonias, 
mostly Rex varieties, and we spent a 
happy and profitable afternoon, study- 
ing, identifying and swapping like horse 
traders. 

Then I heard of a greenhouse in the 
northern part of the state, run by two 
old people who liked Begonias. Here I 
found many treasures, specimen plants 
on the benches, stock plants under the 
benches or tucked in_ out-of-the-way 
corners. Nearly all were new to me, and 
the growers knew them only as 
“Begonias”. “If you had only come a few 
years ago,” they lamented, “then we had 
a big collection of them.” I suspect this 
was about the last of the fine collections 
which were common in the _ seventies, 
when Begonias were very popular. 





gonias and my knowl- 
edge of them began to 
crow. 

Then began the fun 
of collecting new and 
rare kinds. In _ those 
happy far-off days, 














Photo by Thomas Studios 


Identification Table 


1. Mrs. Townsend 8. Aconitifolia var. H. 
2. Rex George III Schneider 

3. Dichroa 9. Java seedling 

4. Semperflorens 10. Viau—Scharff 

a Sunderbruchi 11. Seabrida 

6. Venosa : 

7. Manda seedling 12. Johnstoni 

“Woolly Bear” 13. Rufida 


Plants from the author’s collection 




















The chief prize at this place was a 
surubby plant with dark  red-bronze 
leaves, overlaid with silvery-pink dots, 
bearing sprays of large rose-pink flowers. 
A leaf, folded in celophane, was put in 
the Begonia Club letters for identifica- 
tion, but none of the members had seen 
before, and every one wanted “a start” 
of it. For identification, it was called 


“Tewksbury Red” from its place of 
origin, but was finally identified for us 
by the New York Botanical Gardens as 
Arthur Mallett, that French cross _ be- 


ween B. subpeltata and B. eldorado, 
both now unknown to growers. Like 
many hybrids, it is a delicate and uncer- 


tain grower, needing a light soil and 
warmth. Another plant found at that 


time has never been identified, but is still 
known by its nickname of “Red Compta.” 
The upper side of the leaves is d&rk 
olive green with faint stripes, the under 
side deep red. The flowers are also deep 
red. Beeause of its appearance, we 
speculate that it may be a cross between 
Compta and Sanguinea. It is difficult 
to grow well—the leaves are apt to “eup” 
badly. Onee, I saw a fine specimen in a 
private greenhouse in New Jersey, and 
the grower said it needed heat and feed- 
ing to produce a good plant. 

The day I diseovered my first plant of 
Richardsiana was a red letter day. I 
was driving to Connecticut to visit the 


Logee collection, that Mecea for New 
England Begonia enthusiasts. Passing 


through a small village in southern 
Massaehusetts, I saw a little stand beside 
the road with potted plants for sale. 
Among them were a few Begonias. Ask- 
ing if they had any more, I was taken to 

little ramshackle greenhouse far in the 

ar, and there, in a corner, stood a 
beautiful, fernlike Begonia with white 
dew-drop flowers. It was somewhat like 
McBethi, but more delicate. No, they 
did not know the name—an old thing 
they had grown for years. The price? 
“Oh, a quarter!” It proved to be 
Richardsiana, or Richard’s  cut-leaved 
Begonia, named for Mr. James Richards 
of England, to whom it was sent in 1871 
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Courtesy The Begonian 


In an unheated sunporch kept warm only by heat coming through a livingroom door, Mrs. 


Elizabeth H. Skinner of Massachusetts has grown 


from Natal. 
with wine-red 


It is a dwarf bushy grower, 
stems and red spots at 
the leaf angles. Despite its delicate ap- 
pearance, it is a sturdy grower, but like 
most of the African species it likes heat 
and will stand as much sun as a Semper- 
florens. 


Another rare Begonia was found in 
the greenhouse of a man who was a 


horticulturist, as well as a commercial 
florist. A real plant lover, he had little 
patience with women who want a plant 
only for decoration. The friend who took 
me to this greenhouse warned me in 
advance, “If he doesn’t like you, he 
won’t sell you a plant. If he likes you, 
he’ll probably give it to you.” He was a 
wiry little man, with sharp black eyes, 
and the old world way of addressing one 
as “Madame”. His greenhouses were 
packed with rare plants of many kinds— 
succulents, cacti, ferns, Begonias, orchids. 
Frequently, he did not know the names 
of his plants, because during his world- 
wanderings, he tucked a seed pod of any 
unusual plant into his 
vest pocket, to be 
grown at home. After 
the plant had _ flow- 
ered, he identified it. 
One of these _ vest- 
pocket editions was a 


small, scrawny Be- 
gonia with a _ ravish- 


ing orange flower 
cluster, larger than the 
plant itself. “No, 





California is a_ Be- 
gonia grower’s para- 
dise. In a little over a 
year, Leo Steiner, has 
filled a lath-house 
measuring 40 by 48 
feet with hundreds of 
plants including Rexes 


this remarkable collection of Begonias 
Madame, I do not know his name, but 
I know he is hard to grow.” I was lucky 
enough to get a little plant in a 24-inch 
pot, and how I struggled to grow it! 
The leaves are large, 4 to 5 inches long, 
a clumsy rhomboid-elliptie shape, with 
raised veins and faint white spots. We 
discussed it in the Club letters, and finally 
one of our members, browsing in the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, in Boston, found a colored 
picture of it in Curtis Botanical Maga- 
zine, and the next Club letter carried the 
rood news—‘“‘it is B. dichroa, intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1907, and it must 
have a warm place to grow well.” It is 
a fall and winter bloomer, and a small 
plant with four leaves may produce 
more than that number of large orange 
flower clusters, which last a month or 
six weeks. It has been much used in 
hybridizing, but so far, none of its 
children have inherited its beautiful 
color, although Robinson’s Diana has the 
spotted leaves and free flowering habit. 
The spots of Diana are more distinct, 
the flowers are rose-pink, and it is much 
more robust than Dichroa. 
Collecting in California 
experience. To see 


is a dizzying 
Begonias which one 
has grown in a 3-inch pot on a window 
sill, growing into shoulder-high bushes, 
covered with flowers, makes one feel akin 
to the farmer who saw the giraffe for 


the first time and exclaimed, “T’aint so!” 


But ’tis so, in California, and one longs 
to charter a train and fill all the ears 
with new Begonias to bring home. The 


Robinson collection at Point Loma is the 
outstanding collection of the country. 
There are two acres under lath, beauti- 
fully planted with every size, color and 
kind of Begonia, grown to rare perfec- 
tion. Besides the species and familiar 
hybrids, one sees many new hybrids of 
Mr. Robinson’s creation, beautiful plants 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Grow Your Gladiolus 
by Name 


By GEORGE W. MARCHELL, (Can.) 


N amateur gardener friend of mine 
once made the rather surprising 
statement that each year he selected 

and bought a quantity of named Gladio- 
lus corms, and that at planting time he 
mixed these in with his previous year’s 
carry-over, planting them all as an un- 
identifiable mixture. 

This practice, I have discovered, is 
followed by many amateurs but it has 
always seemed to me to be a rather in- 
efficient method of growing Glads. The 
home gardener who maintains this atti- 
tude toward Gladiolus culture unwitting- 
ly robs himself of much of the pleasure 
that ean be obtained in growing varieties 
by name. 

Gladiolus varieties have much _indi- 
viduality and the indiscriminate mixture 
grower, to a large degree, loses control 
over the culling out of those varieties 
which he dislikes, or the continued: propa- 
gation and addition to the stock of those 
which strike his fancy. 

Any flower fancier who is sufficiently 
interested in the eulture of Glads to 
plant them each spring, owes it to him- 
self to retain the identities of the vari- 
ous strains which will gladden his heart 
and decorate his home throughout July, 
August and September. 

The mixture grower also has no econ- 
trol over the age of the corms he plants, 
because it is difficult at best to aseertain 
the age of any unidentified corm by its 
size. As he adds to his stock he is eventu- 
ally forced to diseard some corms and 
being, we assume, an average human, he 
retains the larger corms for himself, giv- 
ing away the discards to some other mix- 
ture grower. Some of the most striking 
varieties never produce a large corm, 
and we find our friend, after his culling 
session, with a great many of his finest 
specimens “gone with the wind”, and 
the remainder reduced to larger quan- 
tities of fewer varieties, many of which 
will be mediocre at best. In many in- 
stances the mediocrity is due to the eon- 
tinued use, year after year, of corms 
which have passed their prime in blooming 
vigor. We have ali heard the complaint 
of the mixture grower who laments that 
his stock of corms has “gone back” or 
reverted to two or three colors of pink 
or yellow. The initiated know this to be 
an impossibility because once a corm has 
been established from a cormel, aside 
from an occasional mutation or sport, it 
will retain its original characteristics in- 
definitely, although as the corm grows 
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older (past the fourth year), it may in- 
crease in size but will produce florets and 
spikes of reduced size. 

Contrast this experience with that of 
the wiser gardener who takes the trouble 
at planting time to mark and segregate 
his respective varieties. When the time 
comes to eull, he can diseard those corms 
which have become too old for largest 
bloom, or those varieties which in eolor 
or growing habit did not appeal to the 
grower, On the other hand, a new variety 
purchased the previous spring may turn 
out to be the answer to that particular 
gardener’s prayers whereupon it’s a sim- 
ple matter to look it up in a eatalogue 
and order a dozen or hundred for next 
year’s culture. 

At this point a word on buying named 
corms may be in order. Haphazard 
methods of buying, such as dime store 
or market stall offerings, are to be de- 
plored. Also professional florists or 
growers of cut bloom are not, as a gen- 
eral rule, a good source of supply. The 
requirements of florists are somewhat 
different from those of the amateur and 
varieties grown by such commercialists 
are selected for their keeping qualities, 
their resistance to abuse in packing or 
handling and their appeal to the casual 
cut-bloom buyers, who, for some reason 
or other, will not part with their money 
for some varieties which send the ama- 
teur into eestasies. Florists each year 
have to discard corms to make room for 
younger bulbs coming along, and quite 
naturally and justifiably they keep the 
young vigorous corms for themselves, 
liquidating the discards at their market 
stall or through some retail outlet such 
as the dime stores. Without doubt the 
best sourees of supply for the amateur 
are the professional growers and breeders 
whose names appear in the advertising 
section of garden magazines and Gladiolus 
society publications. Their corms are 
young, thrips-free and true to name. 

A percentage of medium corms (3 to 
14 inch diameter) should be ineluded, 
both from an economy and a cultural 
standpoint, because many varieties per- 
form best from young corms, with more 
years of maximum florescence before se- 
nility. 

Some mixture growers may have the 
urge to reform and to raise their Glads 
by name, but lack the confidence in their 
judgment to make suitable choices em- 
bracing the long color range of Gladiolus 
blooms, combining economy and excel- 


Gladiolus Takina 
is a giant from 
the Antipodes hav- 
ing florets 6 to 8 
inches across 


For the benefit of these 


lence of flower. 
folks are listed hereafter varieties which, 


give the maximum of 
minimum of shorteom- 
the smallest outlay of 


in my opinion, 
beauty with the 
ings along with 
sash. 

White: Polar Iee, Maid of Orleans, 
Star of Bethlehem, Maunga, Mary Eliza- 
beth, Mammoth White and Shirley Tem- 
ple (creamy). 

Pink: Rosemarie Pfitzer, Heritage, 
Lady Eaton, Picardy, Zauberflote, De- 
bonair, Edith Robson, Oregon and Sona- 
tine. 

Rose: Early Rose, Bagdad, Southport 
and Takina (purple rose). 


Yellow, Orange and Buff: D.O.X., 
Golden Chimes, Harvest Moon, Orange 
Sovereign, Mrs. 8. A. Errey and Wa- 
saga. 

Salmon: Miss 
Smiling Maestro. 


Salmon Red and Scarlet: Beacon, J. S. 
Bach, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Bill Sowden 
and Dr. F. E. Bennett. 


Crimson and Dark Reds: Commander 
Koehl, Allemania, Regent and Rewi 
Fallu. 

Smokies: Marmora, Sahara, Irak, Re- 
cado, Mother Machree, Vagabond Prince 
and Kawartha. 


Mauve and Lavender: Gertrude Swen- 
son, King Arthur, Minuet, Isola Bella, 
Berty Snow and Salbach’s Orchid. 


Blue, Violet and Purple: Milford, 
Blue Beauty, Pelegrina, Charles Dickens 
and Robert Burns. 

Somewhat higher in price but. still 
within the reach of all are the following: 
Snow Princess (cream), New Era (pink), 
Algonquin (scarlet), Amrita (buff), Bar- 
carole (orange), Black Opal (maroon), 
Century Lavender (lavender), Golden 
Goddess (deep yellow), Highland Chief 
(lavender), Josef Haydn (mauve-vio- 
let), King Lear (purple), Margaret Bea- 
ton (white), “R. B.” (smoky brown), 
Hindenburg’s Memory (searlet), Zuni 
(salmon smoky), Jalna (mauve smoky), 
Vista Bonita (pink), and Wings of Song 
(pink). 

The foregoing lists do not, by any 
means, exhaust the possibilities of the 
hundreds of varieties available to the 
buyer, but merely serve to boil down to 
mental digestibility the bewildering lists 
of varieties offered the novice. 


New Zealand and 





ESTING 


THE 


NEW ANNUALS 


By PROFESSOR CLARK L. THAYER 
Massachusetts State College 


OR several summers the Depart- 

ment of Floriculture at the Massa- 

chusetts State College has tested cer- 
tain annuals. In 1939, the trial garden 
was devoted to 57 varieties of Marigolds; 
Zinnias were grown in 1940; and 45 
varieties of Petunias oceupied the area 
in 1941. 

During the past season this garden 
was planted with some of the newer 
varieties of annuals and a few others 
which are not well known. Particular 
stress was laid on the 1942 All-America 
Selections, all of which were grown 
except Morning Glory Pearly Gates and 
Zinnia Purple Robe. 

Seeds of all varieties, with one excep- 
tion, were sown in the greenhouse, trans- 
planted once into flats and transferred 
to the garden in late May. The soil, a 
light loam, almost gravelly in some parts 
of the plot, was fertilized with a stand- 
ard 5-8-7 fertilizer at the beginning of 
the season. Watering was done at the 
time of planting only. 

While straight listing of these varie- 
ties may seem unromantie and too much 
in the style of the seed catalogue, never- 
theless such a method does have its ad- 
vantages, and is followed here. 

Cleome Pink Queen, winner of an All- 
America Silver Medal in 1942, is in our 
opinion well worthy of the award. Many 
visitors considered it the most outstand- 
ing variety in the garden. On first open- 





One of the most unique 1942 novelty annu- 
als was the Zinnia Old Glory. It’s medium 
size blooms have white petals striped red 





ing the flowers are a 
medium rose madder 
changing to a _ pale 
rose madder and later 


becoming almost 
white. Someone has 


stated that the color 

is at its best in the late 

afternoon and_ eve- 

ning, possibly not realizing that the flow- 
ers open at that time of day. By the end 
of the season the plants were slightly 
over 4 feet high. 

Cosmos Yellow Flare, which received 
a Silver Medal award last year, is of 
course the yellow counterpart of Orange 
Flare. It did not seem that either 
Orange Ruffles or Yellow Flare had as 
long a blooming season as Orange Flare. 

The three All-America varieties of 
Marigolds are indeed worthy of the 
Bronze Medals which they received, cer- 
tainly more than worthy of such medals 
in comparison with some of the higher 
Marigold awards which have been made 
in past years. Golden Bedder, a variety 
of the chrysanthemum-flowered type, is 
well named for it is much better adapted 
to bedding work than to use as a cut- 
flower. Growing about 2 feet high and 
branching freely, it makes a compact 
plant for border planting. 

Marigold Butterball, a scabious-flow- 
ered form, seems to imply a rather light 
colored butter, but it is a pleasing color; 





Purple Robe Nierembergia is here to stay, even though it 
does start slowly from seed sown early in the spring 


the dark tips of the center florets pro- 
duce an interesting effect. In our home 
border this variety was blooming freely 
on October 20, not yet having been 
touched by frost because of the sheltered 
location. Melody, a one-color variety of 
the French Harmony group, produces an 
abundance of flowers of a _ beautiful 
tangerine orange color. Because of its 
height, about 15 inches, it is well suited 
to bed and border planting. 

Nierembergia Purple Robe will doubt- 
less make an important place for itself 
as an edging plant because of its beau- 
tiful amethyst violet color and low habit 
of growth (9 inches). Like the Marigolds, 
it received a Bronze Medal in the 1942 
awards. 

Frankly, Petunia Glamour was the 
most disappointing of all the novelties 
grown this past season. It did not come 
up to our personal expectations based 
on its name and on the report of the 
All-America Selections Committee. As 
it flowered with us, the color was a dull 
salmon-rose which did not seem to have 





Double Orange Ruffles Cosmos usually has 
only a second row of petals, but its color is 
rich orange and it makes a good cut flower 


Blooms of Rudbeckia Starlight vary from 
single to double and they’re yellow with 
contrasting deep mahogany centers 
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the glow and sheen characteristie of so 
many varieties of Petunias. 

Phlox Red Glory, which rated an 
Honorable Mention, was still producing 
some flowers of good quality on October 
20 after several rather severe frosts. In 
a 25-foot row in the field plot every 
plant came true to color, clear red with 
a large white center. 

Rudbeckia Starlight, winner of an 
Honorable Mention, was given a place in 
our field plot, approximately 70 feet of 


row. This variety was obtained from 
Kelvedon Star, which we have grown 
previously and like very much. How- 


ever, we prefer Starlight since the varia- 
tion from single to double forms provides 
excellent material for eutflower use. The 
ground color is yellow, with the deep 
mahogany blotch at the base of each 
petal, and it has the dark cone or disk 
typical of many Rudbeckias. It has a 


long blooming period and_ eventually 
grows about 3 feet high. 
Among other new annuals, not All- 


America winners, Alyssum Violet Queen 
is much better than its predecessor, Lilae 





























botonical name Brugmansia, it is 


properly called Datura arborea. The popu- 
lar name for this plant has long been recog- 
nized as Angels-Trumpet, but the compilers 
Names” 


have chosen to call it Floripondio Datura. 


of the new “Standardized Plant 


How acceptable this new name will be to 


home gardeners is uncertain.—Ep1Tor 


Photos by Julian W. Barnard 


Whereas some catalogues give this plant the 
more 


Queen. Light violet in color yet deeper 
than lilac, it holds its color well in strong 
sunlight and is a welcome change for 
those who do not wish White Alyssum or 
who wish to develop a particular color 
scheme. Although it attains a height of 
9 inches, it is not too tall for edging 
purposes in a comparatively narrow 
border. 


Bachelor’s Button Red Boy proved 
somewhat of a disappointment in flower 
color, a medium crimson. However, it 
produced many fully double flowers 
which is very much in its favor. Snow- 
man is well named as far as color is con- 
cerned; in our opinion, it is the best 
white Bachelor’s Button, of clear, 
glistening character. 


Cosmos Orange Ruffles is somewhat 
dwarfer than Orange Flare but has the 
same color. The chief difference is in 
the number of petals which varies from 
eight to fourteen, the greatest number 
that we found in any flower. Possibly 
some day the seedsmen will produce a 
fully double form. 

We _ still believe 


that Verbena 


bonariensis has a place in the garden 
if it is properly located. It proved quite 
effective when grown beside Cleome Pink 
Queen in the trial garden. A 100-foot 
row in full bloom in a field plot creates a 
lasting impression. Growing 3 to 4 feet 
high, with its open habit of growth, it 
must be properly placed to obtain its 
full value. We have never experienced 
the difficulty of germinating the seed 
which has been reported by some 
erowers. 

To those flower lovers who like varie- 
gated blooms, we can highly recommend 
the two variegated Zinnias. Old Glory 
(of course the blue is lacking) is an un- 
predictable combination of red and 
white. Occasionally a plant produces all 
white or all red flowers, but a typical 
bloom, fully double and variegated in 
red and white, is really quite unique. 
The Clown behaves in a similar manner 
but the combination is red and yellow. 
Both forms grew from 24 to 30 inches 
high. 

Plans for our 1943 garden are not as 
yet fully developed but at present un- 
usual species are being considered. 


Our Giant Angels-Trumpet 


By MRS. GARRETT ELLIS 


N Angels-Trumpet growing in our garden was so spectacular this sum- 
mer that we had it photographed on September 11 when it was at the 
height of its bloom. There were 136 blossoms open when these pictures 

were taken and more were out the next night. Each blossom opened for five 
consecutive nights and, to show their white fragrant trumpets to best advan- 
tage, we put an electric light under our plant. During the flowering period 
over 200 people came and all said that they had never seen anything 

L grew the plant from a rooted cutting about 6 inches high whith a friend 
gave me in September, 1941. I kept it in the house all winter and when I 
planted it outdoors in May it was about 12 to 15 inches high. Not thinking 
it would grow large I planted it in the corner of a flower bed which proved 
to be a very suitable spot. It only had sunshine in the afternoon. My plant 
grew to huge proportions, being 4 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. Two new 
shoots came up out of the ground after it was planted outdoors and these 
grew to be just as large as the original stalk. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the botanical name of 
this plant. I find it described as both Datura and Brugmansia. 


like it. 










































IDES of MARCIE, 











Ce ee 
Ce ee 


ARCH is one of the months whieh 
so far as agreeable weather for 
the non-garden man is concerned 
ought to be abolished. Several of my 
friends who don’t have to be concerned 


about either business or Roses manage 
to absent themselves most of Mareh as 


well as all of August. 


But for the garden-minded man or 
women any March that I ever heard of 
needed at least twenty more days, be- 


cause it is the month in which the earth 
really begins to push the spring neces- 
sity, at least in the eastern states in the 
latitude of New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. However raw the day, there 
is an actual upsurge in the atmosphere 
one breathes, and as the eye seeks the 
ground the result of the lengthening 
days of: sunshine inevitably shows. 

But from the practical side it is the 
month for adequate garden preparation. 
If there is to be indoor help, either of 
a little greenhouse or a warm kitchen 
window, March days cannot be wasted. 
St. Patrick is supposed to be celebrated 
on March 17, and I grew up next to 
some German neighbors whose quite sue- 
cessful market garden philosophy includ- 
ed invariably sowing cabbage seed on 
St. Patrick’s Day even if the seed had 
to go on the snow! This second war 
year, with patriotism and food necessity, 
together with rationing and gasoline dif- 
ticulty, it is going to be mighty import- 
ant to have the early planting surely de- 
sirable in any orderly garden advance 
by every bit of action that a thought- 
ful March can give. 


























As for Breeze Hill, we began planning 
long before the Ides of Mareh, and 
March will see execution of all the plans 
we can get going. We hope to know 
just where we are going to plant, which 
what and when, and indeed how, whether 
it be the early frost-enduring vegetables 
or the Rose plants which did not get 
into the ground last fall. 

It is best for me whose hands have 
been too long out of vegetable ground 
not to do much philosophizing about the 
vegetable side of the garden picture, but 
I am going to hope that every reader of 
the FLowErR GrRowER will grow just as 
many flowers as he can, but that many 
of them will be vegetables. If he onee 
gets the idea into his head he will find 
that the parsley border is both pleasant 
to use and mighty pleasant to see. He 
will have the fun of experimenting with 
the twenty-one day theory on breakfast 
radishes (21 days from seed to radish) 
and if he is working with smooth and 
easy ground of even consistency he ean 
be sure of good-looking rows of radishes 
so that his desire for orderly beauty will 
not be interfered with. If he has my 
feeling for ripe tomatoes as early as he 
ean get them, he will be coddling some 


In test plots at Cornell University it was 

found beneficial to use peat moss in Rose 

beds. Roses to the left are growing in half 

soil and half peat moss; those at right are 
growing in soil only 


plants somewhere inside even during 
March so that he will get a start. Toward 
the last of the month he will certainly 
have peas in the ground—but I promised 
myself I wouldn’t steal Mr. Foley’s thun- 
der by taking into the garden story his 
pleasing and pretty book which follows 
in color the course of all the vegetables. 

Rather do I want to point the neces- 
sities in the main garden, which to me 
naturally for many years have centered 
around Roses. It is_ well-nigh thirty 
years since I discovered that to plant 
Roses early in spring meant a great Rose 
gain, and so I feel that I have been dread- 
fully remiss if any Roses that ought to 
be planted in spring are not solidly in 
the ground, however wet and clammy and 
cold it may be, before the first day of 
April dawns. 

Readers of FLowerR Grower who have 
not bought any Roses they intend to 
have for 1943 can renew one of the most 
enjoyable bits of reading known to any 
garden man or woman, that of gloating 
over the big catalogues and figuring how 
far a heavily taxed income will stand for 
new Roses at new Rose prices. I know 
that there are in 1943 good new America- 
raised Roses to buy, many of them ae- 
tually of all American parentage so far 
as hybridizing is concerned, though as yet 
very, very few breeders are using native 
American sources, 

Meanwhile a good many foreign Roses 
have crossed the lines of battle and cen- 
sorship. Rose cuttings are quite small, 
and I suspect that some ambassadors both 


(Continued on next page) 
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of diplomacy and of 
Christian charity have brought through 


kindly American 


French and possibly even German as 
well as English Rose material which has 
heen worked upon on this side. 

Now with the new Roses ordered, and 
with a sharp insistence that regardless 
of the price the Roses that are to come 
from any dealer are to be strong, sound, 
outdoor grown plants which have been 
wintered over so that they are not de- 
pleted in vigor, we can get ready for 
them. This means in most of the eastern 
seaboard north of the early strawberry 
season and south of Plymouth Rock a 
turning over of the ground while it is 
vet pretty soggy and cold and unpleasant 
to handle. Never mind that, so long as 
it can be lifted with the spade it is ready 
to be “readied” by digging and then by 
the necessary fertilization so that it may 
dry out and settle before actual Rose 
planting occurs. I know most definitely 
and positively that this counts tremen- 
dously, and I beg of my readers not to 
avoid this early preparation for spring- 
planted Roses, 

As to fertility to be added to the 
ground, that may be what it can be. The 
scarcity of gasoline and tires has not, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
increased the supply of animal manures 
which were the fertilizing strength of 
twenty years ago. Usually with enough 
persistence one @an get manure, and a 


generous use of it even to the extent 
of more than twenty per cent is wise, 
provided it is thoroughly mixed with 


this soggy soil which is not as pleasant 
to the touch now as it will be in May. 
The astounding endurance and adapta- 
bility of the Rose means that anything 
at all from almost pure sand to the hard- 
est clay will grow Roses if something 
is put in that same soil to give the roots 
a chance to use it. I do not, therefore, 
set up manure prescriptions, though I 
cannot avoid adding one relatively re- 
cent seemingly settled fact, which is that 
digging into the soil, whether it be sand 
or clay, a generous proportion of humus- 
bearing peat moss or its equivalent will 
be of great advantage. There are com- 
mercial forms of this, and we have be- 
come independent of German peat which 


came over in tight bales as ballast for 
so many years. Use this peat liberally 
in soil preparation. 


It ought to be stale, because I have 
often written it myself and every good 
catalogue tells the same story as well as 
every Rose book (at least every one I 
have had anything to do with), that 
Rose plants as received from the nursery 
must be kept from drying out. So kept 
until the moment of planting arrives, 
they can to advantage be planted from 
buckets of water in which they have 
been immersed and from which they are 
taken, one at a time, to be placed with 
roots spread out in a generous hole dug 
in the prepared ground, those same roots 


being cunningly spaced over a _ little 
mound in the center of the bottom of 
this hole. Then eomes the real use of 


the feet, provided they have on them good 
solid shoes, for high spiked heels are not 
good for Rose planting. Fill in the soil 
around these plants with great 
that no manure is in contact 
roots, and so that the finer 


sare so 
the 
you 


with 
soil 
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have anything to do with is close around 
those roots. Then be rough to them by 
tramping hard so that the Rose plant 
is there to stay. 

So far I think I have gone somewhat 
beyond the average catalogue, and the 
rest you can leave to God’s kindness in 
nature after just one solid watering to 
see that the soil is soundly and solidly 
settled about the new plant. After that 
the sun and the soil may do their bene- 
ficent work. 

But there are other things to plant 
than Roses, and here again comes in the 
distinction which needs to be drawn. 
March is a good planting month for 
shrubs and trees that bloom later than 
the first spring days. There is hardly 
any worse practice than to plant Lilaes 
in March, or even April, when they are 
anxious to bloom instead of endure trans- 
planting. Take the later-blooming shrubs, 
even as late as the Buddleias and other 
summer bloomers, for your ‘spring plant- 
ing. Those to bloom early should have 
been planted the previous fall. 

But spring is a good time for garden 
attention. If I have not been too lazy 
I have finished my grape pruning before 
the end of the first week in Mareh so as 
to get ahead of a sudden spring push of 
the sap. I have looked about all the 
shrubs and taken off the interfering 
twigs, as well as the dead branches, but 
I have not meddled with God at all, for 
His plan for growing a tree or a shrub 
into the image He designed for it is not 
for man’s interference. I can thin and 


shape, but I must never prune off a 
Spirea or a Deutzia or meddle with the 
wonderful oak-leaved Hydrangea beyond 
this shaping. 

There is a little bit of “hooey” that I 
ought to tell about, which is that late 
pruning even after the sap has started 
to run in any tree or plant will mean 
that it will bleed to death if eut off. I 
suggest that any reader just forget that 
nonsense, although for the sake of com- 
mon decency and kindly merey do not 
plan to prune so late that you see the 
sap run. 

This war Mareh ought to be a kindly 
March in the garden, showing forth as 
April approaches the spirit of our Amer- 
ican life to help feed the world, which 
is our reasonable job. We have had such 
a grand and rich abundance of growth 
on this continent that we ean afford to 
help those whom we are fighting to free 
from tyranny and oppression. We ean, 
therefore, plant more if there is any 
opportunity for making it help feed the 
world, and all the time let us hope and 
earnestly pray that we ean feed our 
souls as with the opening and the push 
of spring in our hearts and before om 
eyes we cultivate the Christly spirit of 
mercy rather than mere justice to all, 
and head for a season to be triumphant 
not only in the awful necessity of fight- 
ing to a finish this dreadful war but in 
the kind of a peace which when it has 
been triumphantly won we are hoping 
to impose on the stricken lands we have 
had to punish, 





Autumn-Blooming Iris 


By Exizasetu W. InGram, (Ga.) 


T * VERY Iris lover should know and 
love the autumn-blooming Iris, but 
4 to many they still remain a nov- 
elty. Blooming along with other Iris in 
spring, they return again with their 
beauty from September on through frost, 
reminding us of the spring days just 
past and of those just around the corner 





of winter when we again may walk 
through our Iris and thrill with each 


opening flower. 

An Autumn Dawn picked on November 
26 still is blooming (December 12) in 
my breakfast room. With — several 
branehes and a number of buds, only 


one flower was open the morning I 
brought it in. A fresh bloom is open 
tonight, and the last remaining three 


promise to open. Each has been a bit 
smaller than the last, but just as lovely. 
This Iris is an orehid-pink and yellow 
blend, the yellow coming from within as 
though a light were shining in its heart. 
It has a very delightful though delicate 
fragrance too. 

In a group of fall-blooming Iris bought 
a year ago last fall, the tall Sangreal, 
Peggy Babbington and Southland stood 
like shining candles against the green of 
a Ligustrum bush with Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Black Magie (they are much alike 





in their deep violets) to lend their rich- 
ness to the scene, while loyal Jean Siret, 
Surefire and Golden Harvest peeped up 
from the footlights. These last three are 
yellow, but such delightfully different 


shades. Autumn Dawn, the modest blue 
Ultra and the glittering white Autumn 


King stood near by as an admiring au- 
dience, admired in turn themselves. 


During the past four years that I 
have been collecting the fall-bloomers, 


no flower in my fall garden has attract- 
ed more attention and, at times, curio- 
sity, since they seem still to be little 
known. I would not be without them. 
They are easy to grow, multiply rapidly 
and require no attention except an ocea- 
sional division. They are useful sub- 
jects in the regular Iris garden, but even 
more so planted in front of shrubbery 
with spring-flowering bulbs, thus de- 
lighting us with two seasons of bloom 
against the evergreens. 

My devotion to them is increased by 
this one tall stalk still blooming in my 
breakfast room, and I grieve over the 
stalks I didn’t pick that morning before 
the freeze that came that night. 

[Fall-blooming Iris are reported to be 
more successful in southern states than 
elsewhere.—Editor. ] 
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Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


Fk you pretend to be a real gardener 


you will want to grow your own 
vegetable plants this spring. By 


setting these plants in your vegetable 
garden at the time you usually sow your 
first seeds outdoors you ean stretch the 
harvest season by more than two weeks. 
The average family garden will not re- 
quire very many of these plants-—18 to 
24 of lettuce, 12 to 18 broccoli, 12 eab- 
bage, 3 dozen tomato plants and a dozen 
peppers. If you have the room and are 
really ambitious you might want to try 
some onion, beet, cauliflower and celery. 
All the seed for these plants can be 
started in a few small flats. It is best 
to plant different kinds of vegetables in 
different flats so that each can be handled 
as required—kept cool or warm. The 
space required to start these seeds should 
not be more than 2 by 3 feet or less 
than one-half a standard ecoldframe sash 
or as much room as would be in front 
of an ordinary south window. Of course, 
about 3 times as much room will be 
required for the first transplanting and 
even more when tomato plants are given 
their final move. Seedling plants must 
not be crowded; they must 
have enough light and not 


Temperature for starting all seeds 
should be above 60°F. and can be up to 
85°. Light is not necessary until the 
sprouts appear. Moisture should be 
constant. Soil that is too dry or too wet 
means trouble. 

For starting seedlings which are to be 
transplanted, it is not necessary to use 
loam. A number of seedsmen are adver- 
tising new sterile materials that are ex- 
cellent for the purpose. Or you can 
mix equal parts of screened peat moss 
with sand. If you cannot get the peat 
moss try the sphagnum moss which flor- 
ists use in making up set floral pieces. 
Be sure to break it up by running it 
through a coarse screen. Of course, for 
transplanting or growing untransplanted 
seedlings such as onions and beets, it 
is best to use at east 50 per cent good 
loam. Seedlings up to transplanting 
time require very little plant food. I 
often grow mine in pure sand without 
any tood, but this is done in a green- 
house where moisture conditions can be 
closely watched. 

Treat the seed with 
oxide before planting. 


semesan or zine 
Merely shake the 
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seeds in an envelope or small jar with the 
dust until each seed is well coated. Screen 
out the excess dust. Some progressive 
seedsmen pretreat their seed. 

Sow the seed rather thickly in rows 
2 to 3 inches apart. Cover them evenly 
with the growing medium. If it is soil, 
be sure it will not crust when watered. 
This usually will cause uneven germina- 
tion. 

The danger period is between the time 
the seeds sprout and the seedlings get 
their first true leaves well started. Several 
fungous organisms may attack the little 
shoots just below or above the surface 
of the soil. These organisms thrive on 
damp, humid conditions. All soil used 
for starting seeds should be sterilized if 
possible. 


Lettuce is one of the hardier plants. 
In fact, after the plants are well estab- 
lished (2 inches high) they seem to 
thrive on rough treatment, low tempera- 
tures and dry weather. If properly 
hardened they can be set out as soon as 
the ground can be prepared and will 
stand freezing weather and snow. For 
the old smooth leaf or butter-head type, 
sow White Boston, for the Iceberg type 
sow New York No. 12 or Imperial No. 
44. 

Cabbage is almost as hardy 
as lettuee. Cabbage seedlings 





be too warm for otherwise 

spindly plants will result. 
Most directions for growing 

early plants make the proce- 


dure seem so difficult that Vegetable Temperature from planting seed Minimum spacing 
many gardeners are afraid to to setting in garden for transplanting 
even try. Although it is true Beet Cool 50 days Not transplanted 
that young seedlings are — ae a -_ : py : — 
tender and easily upset, it Cauliflower Cool 50 daya 2 [ 2 aon 

is truly remarkable how well Celery Warm 75 days 1} by 1} inches 
they will survive unfavorable Lettuce Cool 50 days 2 by 2 inches 
conditions. This is a good Onion Warm 70 days Not transplanted 
year to start. So decide what Pepper Warm 65 days 2 by 2 inches 

you are going to grow, make Tomato Warm 65 days 4 by 4 inches 


up a few flats, get your soil 
ready and order the seeds 
immediately. 





Guide to Starting Vegetables in Frames 


Approximate time 


Cool plants should be kept above 45° F; warm plants 55° F- 
Daytime temperatures should not be more than 20 degrees higher. 


grow fast and must be moved 
as soon as they are 2 to 3 
inches _ tall. Sow Golden 
Acre and remember that you 
will not need many plants 
for it will be warm weather 
when these are heading up 
and the heads will split and 
go by quickly. 

Broccoli is one of our best 
home garden crops so by all 
means grow some. It is easy 
to grow, it’s good for you 
and if conditions are at all 
favorable you should cut 
sprouts from June 20 to No- 

(Continued on page 162 
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——~——- /—— SHORTEN LEADER SLIGHTLY 





SHORTEN BRANCHES THAT 
THREATEN TO OUTGROW LEADER 





. LEAVE ONLY BRANCHES THAT 
ARE PROPERLY SPACED 


—— CUT AT A POINT WHERE THERE 
IS A BUD POINTING OUTWARD 


LEAVE ONLY ONE BRANCH AT 
ANY ONE POINT ON TRUNK 


REMOVE BRANCHES THAT 
ARE TOO CLOSE TO GROUND 





REMOVE BROKEN OR INJURED 
ROOTS BEORE PLANTING 


PRUNING A YOUNG Fruit TREE 


7’ > 


Cross marks show how to prune 
young grape vine at planting time 


Grape vine (A) before pruning and (B) 
after, using 4-cane Kniffin system. Sp, 


renewal spur; c, fruiting cane 














Agricultural Experiment 


RUNING is an essential operation 

in fruit growing. It is not difficult 

to do, but many mistakes are often 
made which do more harm than good. 
Pruning should be done only with a 
specific object in mind, not because one 
thinks the trees need a good trimming. 

Young non-bearing trees are pruned 
to develop a structurally strong tree hav- 
ing the main or seaffold branches well 
distributed up and down the trunk with- 
out bad crotehes. This should be accom- 
plished early in the life of the tree and 
with a minimum of cutting because heavy 
pruning is a dwarfing process and de- 
lays bearing. 

Searing trees are pruned to keep the 
tops sufficiently open to facilitate spray- 
ing and other operations, to remove the 
weaker unproductive wood and to stimu- 
late in part the growth of the remaining 
wood. 

The strongest and most satisfactory 
tree is the leader type. This type of 
tree has a central trunk with ail the 
branches smaller than the trunk or central 
leader from which they arise. This type 
of tree has the strongest possible type 
of crotch, a fatal weakness of vase-shaped 
trees. 

The first pruning is done when the 
trees are planted. If unbranched whips 
are set out, they are simply headed at 
a height of about 4 feet. The seaffold 
branches are selected after the dirst 
vear’s growth. If a well-branched tree 
is set the framework may be selected in 
part at planting time. Three or four 
branches spaced at least 6 inches apart 
and pointing in different directions 
should be retained for the framework. 
During the next year or two additional 
scaffold branches may be selected along 
the leader. These are not cut back except 
if one may make exceptional growth and 
get out of proportion. The poorly 
spaced branches are removed. 

After the head is formed, pruning 
should be light and corrective in nature 
until the tree reaches bearing age. The 
top may be thinned slightly by removing 
undesirable suckers and branches which 
interfere with each other. Where two 
branches of equal size form an aeute 
angled erotech, one branch should be 
removed or suppressed by repeated eut- 
ting back. Seaffold limbs which approach 
the leader in size should also be sup- 
pressed by receiving heavier pruning 
than the rest of the tree. 

Apples and pears fruit chiefly on 
spurs which may be on the older wood. 
After the trees reach bearing age a 
light thinning out of the weaker wood 
should be made annually to prevent the 
top from becoming too thick. Heavy 
pruning should always be avoided. Pear 
trees, especially, should be lightly 
pruned as strong growth induced by 
severe cutting is very susceptible to fire 
blight. 

Peach trees fruit on wood of the pre- 





Pruning The Home Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 







Station, New York State 


vious season’s growth and heavier prun- 
ing is necessary than with apples and 
pears to stimulate vigorous new wood 
each year after the trees come into bear- 
ing. This pruning consists chiefly of 
thinning out the shoots and eutting back 
into two and three-year-old wood in the 
case of older trees. 

Bearing plum and sweet cherry trees 
need only slight thinning of the weaker 
wood and enough corrective pruning to 
maintain the proportions of the seaffold 
limbs. Sour cherries in full bearing 
will need slightly heavier pruning to 
stimulate new growth in the center of 
the tree. If the tree becomes too tall 
some of the upright branches may be 
headed back. 

Raspberries. The canes of brambles 
are biennial, that is, they grow one 
season, bear fruit the following season 
and then die. The first operation in 
pruning all raspberries is to remove the 
old dead fruiting canes if they were 
not removed the previous summer. The 
red raspberries are pruned by removing 
first the weaker canes and any that are 
broken. Canes with spiral swellings 
near the base contain borers and should 
be removed and burned. Those that 
have split open partly near the top 
contain tree cricket eggs and _ should 
be cut off just below the injury. The 
remaining canes should be thinned out 
to a spacing of about 6 inches apart in 
a row about a foot wide. The canes 
are then eut back to a uniform height 
of 4 or 5 feet depending on the original 
height of the cane. 

Black raspberries, unlike the red va- 
rieties, produce no suckers and branch 
freely. If the canes which are now to 
be pruned were topped the previous 
June they will be sturdy, compact and 
well-branched. Such canes should have 
their laterals, or branches, eut back to 
a length of about 8 inches. The weaker 
eanes should be removed from each hill 
leaving all of the strong canes. Purple 
‘raspberries are pruned in the same 
manner except that the laterals are left 
about 10 or 12 inches long. 

Black and purple raspberry eanes that 
were not topped the previous year are 
now very long and sprawled on the 
ground. About all that can be done 
with them is to cut them off about 3 
to 4 feet in height and shorten the 
laterals. They may need staking as 
they usually do not stand up very well. 
After finishing this job make a note to 
pinch off the tips of the new shoots in 
June as soon as they reach a height of 
18 inches for the black raspberries and 
24 inches for the purple raspberries. 

Blackberries are pruned like rasp- 
berries except that they have laterals 
which are left about 12 to 15 inches in 
length. 

Currants and gooseberries produce the 
best fruit on canes two and three years 














the first two years the 
only pruning necessary will be the re- 
moval of the weaker canes where more 
than 8 or 10 have developed on a bush. 
Thereafter all canes over three years 
old should be removed each year leav- 
ing 8 or 10 of the younger canes. 

Highbush blueberries tend to overbear 
and unless the crop is restricted by 
severe pruning the large berries which 
are characteristic of the improved va- 
rieties will not be secured. Overbearing 
and the attendant exhaustion of the 
plant results in light yields the follow- 
ing year. Blueberries fruit on wood of 
the previous season’s growth, the best 
berries being produced on strong shoots 
from the base of the plant or vigorous 
laterals from the older canes. The 
plants will need little pruning during 
the first three years, but thereafter the 
removal each year of a portion of the 
older wood and the weaker shoots will 
stimulate the development of the de- 
sired vigorous shoots. Low spreading 
branches near the ground should be re- 
moved as the berries on them get dirty 
easily. The remaining shoots should be 
cut back about one-half leaving three 
to four fruit buds on a shoot. The 
fruit buds are near the tips of the 
shoots and are larger and plumper than 
the leaf buds. 

Grapes. The natural habit of growth 
of the grape is such that it must be 
trained and pruned each year accord- 
ing to a definite system; otherwise a 
hopeless tangle of canes of little value 
for fruit production soon results. One 
of the best methods of training grape 
vines is that known as the single-stem 
four-eane KKniffin system. A mature 
vine trained according to this system 
consists of a trunk reaching to-the top 
wire of a two-wire trellis and_ short 
arms, one extending to the right and 
one to the left on each wire. The lower 
wire is about 3 feet from the ground, 
the top wire 5 feet. The end posts 
should be well-braced to prevent lean- 
ing from the pull of the wires. 

At planting time the young grape vine 
is eut back to one or two buds. The 
shoot which grows the first year should 
reach the top wire. While it is on the 
way up it may be tied to a stake or 
tight string to keep it as straight as 
possible. The following spring all side 
shoots are removed from the trunk be- 
low the lower wire except two which 
point in opposite directions. These are 
cut back to two or four buds depending 
on the vigor of the vine. The laterals 
above the lower wire are cut off and the 
stem is earried to 8 or 10 inches above 
the top wire where it is cut off, bent 
over and tied to the wire. 

The third year the vine will bloom 
and some fruit set. Only a few elusters 
should be allowed to remain as a heavy 
crop is often disastrous to a young vine. 
Shoots between the two wires and be- 
low the lower wire should be removed, 
retaining only shoots along the wire 
which are to be the fruiting canes the 


old. During 


following year. These should be tied 
to prevent breakage. 
At the beginning of the fourth year 


the vine is ready to be pruned as a ma- 
(Continued on page 151) 


How To Prune Ornamental Shrubs 





Before: This plant of Forsythia intermedia is 

not as overgrown as many, but it will benefit 

from thinning out now. You can force the 
cut branches indoors 





Photos courtesy Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
After: Three-year-old branches have been cut 
off near ground level, twe-year 
branches for this year’s bloom and one-year 

branches for bloom the following spring 


leaving 





Photos courtesy Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Pruning of the Butterfly-bush or Buddleia is unavoidable in northern states be- 


cause the plants die back each winter. An unpruned plant is shown above left; 


the same plant has been properly pruned at right, the cuts being made just above 


a dormant, live bud. Flowers are borne on the new summer growth 





The cld-fashioned 
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Photos by McFarland 
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Mock-orange is notorious for the dense, twiggy growth that it 


makes unless vigorously pruned. Although some blooms are lost by early spring 
pruning, it is wise to get the job done now. Remove at least one-third of the 
oldest canes to the ground and allow the best new canes to remain, The same bush 


is shown before and 





after pruning above 
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HIS year every gardener will sooner 

or later have to decide whether or 
not he can and should raise vegeta- 

bles. There are some gardeners who should 
not attempt to grow vegetables. Persons 
having only limited lawn areas and nar- 
row beds should not saerifice these. To 
grow good vegetables, one should have the 
inclination, time, “stick-to-it-tiveness” and 
suitable soil. Vegetables require better 
growing conditions than grass or flowers. 
If you have the place and the inelina- 
tion, it is time you started making plans, 
for it is no longer a ease of either plenti- 
ful supplies or happy-go-lucky gardening. 
The situation is serious—so get busy and 
be prepared to “streamline your Victory 
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This garden is planned for hand digging 
~ Feet Row Crop Date 
1 Chard April 1 
* 2 Carrots 
3 Spinach 
* 5 4 Broccoli 
5 Spinach 
+ 6 Cabbage 
¥ 7 Spinach 
10 8 Beets 
» 9 Lettuce _ First digging 
10 
»* 11 Beans May 1 
15 12 
13. Beans 
¥ 14 
15 Beans 
*¥ 20 16 
- 17. Early corn 
18 
»- 19 Early corn Second digging 
3 20 © edt 
. 21 Maincrop corn May 20 
eS 23 Main. corn 
30 24 
¥ 25 Tomato 
26 
ss 27 Tomato 
35 28 
7 29 Tomato 
30 ___ Third digging _ 
* 31 Beans June 1 
40 32 
* 33 Beans 
34 
* 35 Carrots — 
45 36 Beets 
* _37 Lettuce Fourth | digging | 
* 38 Carrots July 1 


39 Lettuce Fifth digging 
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Garden,” resolved to do your bit by mak- 
ing it as efficient as possible. 

Streamlining the vegetable garden calls 
for planting the crops that will be most 
likely to grow and produce the most vita- 
mins and minerals per square foot. We 
must forget our likes and dislikes, to a 
certain extent, and concentrate on the 
crops that are high in nutritive value, are 
productive, and easy to grow. 

Naturally, there will be some difference 
of opinion on the relative value of various 
vegetables, but here is my list of the 
“Best Ten” in the order I would place 
them: Tomatoes, carrots, -beets, snap 
beans (pole and bush), Swiss chard, let- 
tuce, spinach (spring and fall, regular 


Streamlined Victory Garden Plan 


Succession Planting 


15 Cabbage 


All rows are 15 inches apart. 


Rows can be any length. 


Seed Requirements 
Garden 50 by 20 feet 





About July 20, re- About August 10, re- 
pliant the following plant the following 
rows: rows: 

6 Beans 16 

7 17 Beets 
8 Beans 18 Lettuce 
9 19 Spinach 
10 Beets 

11 Lettuce 

12 

13 Broccoli 

14 


Vacancies allow 
for proper spacing of strong growing vegetables. 


Plan Yow! 
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summer, New Zealand), broccoli, cabbage, 
and sweet corn. 

How large is your garden going to be? 
Before you decide, here is an unpleasant 
thought that may have some bearing on 
your answer. Who is going to prepare 
the garden? This will’ have considerable 
influence on the size of many 1943 gar- 
dens. Farmer Jones has lost his best help 
and is going to have more than he can do 
to get his own spring work done. Land- 
seaper Arrigiro and Contractor Sullivan 
have help to do only a fraction of their 
former work. The size of garden the aver- 
age gardener can dig himself is limited, 
and it will be safer in such a ease to do 
the digging in installments. If you hope 


to get someone to prepare 
your garden, it is not too 


early to have an “understand- 
ing.” Pay some down for the 
job and you will have a lien 
on the man’s time. If you 
plan to dig the garden your- 
self, don’t be too ambitious, 
at least at first. Where the 
garden is to be in a previ- 
ously uncultivated place, dig- 
ging will be doubly hard. If 
desired, the work can _ be 
spread over a long period 
and, of course, your plans 
should be made accordingly. 

Now for the actual plan. 
Make a rough sketeh on serap 
paper. When you have had 
a chance to “check and dou- 
ble check” your dates, spac- 
ing, varieties, copy the final 
plan on your best paper or 
in your garden notebook. 
Even though unusual condi- 
tions may upset your plans, 
at least you will have a gen- 
eral idea of what you hope 


iia 140 feet 1} Ib. to grow in order to get seeds 
Beets 80 14 os. and supplies ordered. 
Bosscelt 40 pkt. _ These hints may help you 
Cabbage 40 pkt. in making your plans. 
Carrots 60 1 o7. As the sun is overhead 
Chard 20 pkt. much of the season, the diree- 
Corn, —_ = —_ tion of the rows is unim- 
ate Oz. : a ae 
Ns. 100 “4 -, Z his ryt gar - 
Spinach 80 oe 1e location of tall plants, 
Tomato 60 pkt. although it may look better 
to have all the tall crops, 
a oe such as pole beans, tomatoes 
and corn, growing together. 
Broccoli April 1 14 plants Rotation of crops is diffi- 
July 20 14 plants cult in the home garden. You 
Cabbage April 1 14 plants can help by running the rows 
- — i = —_ one way for a year or two 
omane tal ov peants and the other way for awhile. 


Shifting all-season crops, 
(Continued on page 152) 
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The Plum Garden 


FTEN a blue print is as 

pretty as a picture. That 

herewith is very charming 
to me, partly because of its 
manner, partly because of what 
it recalls as I look at it. A 
friend, Cynthia Wiley, member 
of Robert Moses’ staff (Depart- 
ment of Parks) in New York 
City, did this as a labor of love 
and it is a prized possession. 

But what is in this garden, how did 
it come to pass? We had far too much 
material for hedges at one time, so the 
Ibota Privet was set in lines, none too 
balanced lines, in a far corner of the 
garden, beyond what we call the Spring 
Seat, to form an enclosure for I knew 
not what. Eventually Roses, Lilies and 
Michaelmas Daisies occupied part of the 
enclosed space, giving a nice companion 
bloom and a succession of flowers too, 
and a few stunted Arborvites from an 
unsuccessful hedge planting near the 
cellar door of the house were placed here 
at intervals, between the Roses and the 
larger space, still empty. The propor- 
tions of this last recalled those of a small 
spring garden at a Detroit flower show 
many years before, and a panel of earth 
in the center was made by laying flat 
stones for a narrow walk to outline it. 
The walk is not more than a foot wide, 
but gives plenty of room for one person 
to stroll through the Plum Garden. We 
enter this small garden from a sloping 
walk or ramp at one end. 

On either side of this walk, and out- 
side of it, were set four plum trees from 
Geneva, New York, the varieties Im- 
perial Epineuse and Stanley. At the end 
a most symmetrical and heavily bearing 
crab-apple made a_ terminal feature, 
Young America by name, a kind I 
heartily recommend to those who want a 
quickly bearing and prolifie crab. 

I saw visions of flowery carpets be- 
neath those plum trees and below the 
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crab; but not one of these has material- 
ized. How I have sown and planted 
there, but with what barren results; still 
I shall persist and hope for a picture 
of color at last. Yet, a few plant sub- 
jects have done almost too well. At the 
entrance to the garden are old Roses with 
a carpeting of pestiferous wild Violets. 
At the four corners of the garden I set 
plants of Rosa rugosa, Dr. Eckener, a 
Rose of most beautiful form and color; 
but these have done indifferently. Lines 
of good Delphiniums have been placed 
back of the eight plums and they have 
flourished, as such things do near roots 
and in partial shade. Pansies from seed 
have been diligently transplanted into 
the little borders under the plums; most 
of them living for perhaps a month, and 
all the work wasted. 

There was the central length or panel 
of earth to be planted, and that has fared 
better than the borders under the little 
trees. Down the center of this 15-foot 
length I set in line those beautiful Iris 
roots given me by Courtess Mary Senni 
from her garden at Grottaferrata near 
Rome, Irises which I brought home by 
hand. Some of these were named varie- 
ties, some her own seedlings. All have 
grown and flowered well. Between the 
Iris plants is set Phlox Jules Sandeau, 
which Mrs. J. F. Oberlin of Cleveland 
presented to me. For some reason these 
have been slow to establish themselves, 
but this year I hope for good bloom 
from them. All about the Irises and 
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Phloxes I have tried seeds of 
different annuals, sometimes 
named varieties of low Mallows, 
sometimes Clarkias in varying 
tones of pink and red, and 
sometimes that beautiful annual 
Phacelia. But what I need there 
is a _ vigorous’ ever-blooming 
dwarf perennial, one which will 
stand shade—a form of Ajuga, 
perhaps—for this panel now 
gets little sun, due to the nearness of 
the plums. 

For the plum trees themselves, their 
fruiting during this last season was mirae- 
ulous. Heavy clusters of most beauti- 
ful and delicious fruit weighed down the 
delicate terminal branches .of the plum 
trees, long pendant rows of those 
lovely pink-orange globes of Imperial 
Epineuse, and of the rich purple Stan- 
ley plums, all of such flavor as I have 
never tasted in a plum. I have a habit 
of giving away to a visitor, a fine clus- 
ter of exceptionally good grapes or a 
handful of these wonderful plums on a 
couple of grape leaves, pinned together 
by the green stem of a leaf; and these 
plums were more lovely thus presented 
than any I have ever seen. 

The little garden above, as the trees 
grew and thickened, began to look a 
little untidy though I had always pruned 
the trees myself, first to keep the erab- 
apple symmetrical, formal, then to shave 
off the sides of the plums because they 
interfered with comfort in traversing 
the little walk within the garden. Last 
autumn I had the tops of the plum trees 
levelled off for about a quarter of their 


height. The effect was instantly delight- 
ful. I felt myself in Italy or France 


with only this slight change in form; the 
Plum Garden is now a small formal pie- 
ture. 

I can truly say that the catalogue of 
new fruits from Geneva, New York, is 
my favorite reading in such things; and 
the sentence Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick quotes on its 
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ee back cover, from an old 
LILIES Herbal surmounted by 
Rosts a charming old wood- 
asuies eut of men and oxen 
Pam working in an orchard, 

can never be too often 
ARsonvitat repeated. It was never 





pium Trets more timely. 





sce hdlaitad “Forward in the name 


of God; graft, set, 
plant and nourish up 
trees in every corner 
of your ground; the 
labor is small, the cost 
is nothing, the com- 
modity is great; your- 
selves shall have plenty, 
the poor shall have 
somewhat in time of 
eines relieve their 
a necessity, and God shall 


PRIMROSt.S 





S  puenimniun reward your good 
Eee merits and diligence.” 
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Many home gardeners grow herbs but few 
have greenhouses, like the author’s (at right), 
in which to cagry over plants from the gar- 
den and start new plants from seed. Mrs. 
Hardy is pictured below among her herbs; 
her daughter. Doris Ann Hardy, is at the 


rear of the greenhouse 





HY not try growing herbs from 

seed this spring? They are easily 

rrown and give much 
pleasure with their sweet fragrance and 
usefulness. 

You can sow the seed in a cheese box on 
vour window sill, starting the perennial 
kinds late in February, the annuals the 
latter part of March. Put drainage of 
pebbles in the bottom of the box, fill with 
sand, and then sow your seeds on the 
sand and press down lightly with a_ flat 
board. Water with a fine sprinkler or 
rubber bulb spray. Cover with pieces of 
cloth or paper to keep the sand moist until 
the seedlings are up. 

When the seedlings have their true 
leaves, they’re ready to be transplanted 
into another box or pots to start active 
growth. Lift them gently with a small flat 
stick, put them in a compost of 2 parts of 
good garden soil sifted with 1 part sand 
and 1 part rotted manure. Place them 1 
inch apart in your box of soil. Then wateh 
them grow with bounds. If they crowd 
each other before you can put them out- 
doors, transplant again. The leaves will 
have fragranee from the start. Do not 
over-water them, just keep the soil moist 
to your touch. If you have trouble with 
the seedlings damping off, spray with 
semesan as directed on the package. If 
you bake your soil in the oven before 
using it, that helps a great deal; it kills 
all diseases in the soil. If you have a hot- 


one sO 
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Herbs in Winter and Summer 


By LOTTIE HARDY, (Penna.) 


bed or greenhouse for starting seeds, 
so much the better, but one uses the same 
methods. 

The spot for an herb garden is just as 
near your kitchen as possible. Plant your 
herb family in good rich garden soil and 
watch them grow. Some nice spring or 
summer morning, when the dew is on 
the herbs, visit them or open up your 
kitchen window and sniff. You will never 
forget the sweet scent and pleasure of 
erowing them. 

My greatest hobby in the long winter 
months is my small greenhouse in which 
I grow many of my garden herbs which 
have been taken up from the garden and 
planted in pots and boxes. Just touching 
them with the tip of one’s finger scents 
the place. They grow so fast that they 


keep us supplied with Parsley, Sage, 
Chives, Basil, Sweet Majoram, Fennel, 


Hyssop, Lemon, Mint and Lovage for 
cooking and garnishing. But the real 


prize is Borage, the lovely blue star flow- 
ers of which ean be used for decorating 
salads or floating on iced tea. The leaves 
are very decorative and are useful in 
salads for the young leaves taste like 
cucumber. Borage grows very readily. It 
dvops its seeds and comes up again in the 
spring and summer. 

Don’t forget your eat when growing 
herbs. I haven’t. Tommy, our large black 
eat, always follows me either in my herb 
garden or into the greenhouse. He loves 
-atnip to roll in. In the fall, lift a section 
of a catnip clump, plant it in a pot of 
good soil, place in your kitchen window, 
and then watch the fun. 

After my harvested herbs are dry, I 
powder them and put them either in jars 
or in paper bags for exhibits and for our 
own use. Can you picture a bright sunny 
morning, after the dew has dried on the 
herb leaves, gathering Mints, Rose 
Geranium leaves, Rose petals, small Mari- 
golds, Borage stars, Larkspur, and Clove 
Pinks, and just having a grand time 
eandying them, sitting on one’s back porch 
with the fragrance all around. After the 





scented 
garden 


Virginia Wilson Vandivert grows 


Geraniums in her greenhouse and 








} 
leaves and flowers are candied and dry, 
pack them in-tight containers. Their uses 
are many. Served with tea, on salads, with 
dainty cakes or cookies, a great surprise 
is in store for those who haven’t tasted 
them. 
I urge you to send to one of the reliable 
seed companies for your choice of the 
following herbs: 
Annuals 
Borage—2 feet Caroway—2 feet ; 
Basil—18 inches Sweet Marjoram— 
Fennel—2 feet low 
Dill—234 feet Summer Savory— 
Chervii—low low , 
Chamomile—6 inches. Anise—14 inches 
Perennials 
Sage—23 feet Lavender—2 feet 
Parsley—low Hyssop—low 
Chives—low Horehound—6 inches 
Mints—2 feet Tansy—3 feet 
Catnip—2 feet Pennyroyal—low, 
Lovage—low makes a lovely 
Burnet—low border 
Rosemary—2 feet 
For a lovely herb garden, I am sure 
these will be a delight and pleasure. 
; 
' 














Spring Care of Lawns 


Ey LAWRENCE S. DICKINSON 


Massachusetts State College 


HE full effect of W.P.B. order 

M-231 making it unlawful to use 

inorganic nitrogen fertilizers on 
lawns or turf areas, has just begun to be 
felt by home gardeners. The usual reaction 
to sudden restricting of any eustom or 
privilege is about to start. “What shall 
we do?” “My lawn will die.” “The place 
will be ruined.” Thus, home gardeners 
will exclaim. Marvelous substitutes for 
fertilizer, such as “Henrietta’s Helping 
Hand Brand” or “I Push’em Up Green 
Powders” or a marvelous new grass that 
needs no food, mowing or eare will be 
exploited. Seriously, there is more of a 
chance of one being “taken in” by un- 
scrupulous vendors of lawn supplies and 
maintenance men, than there is of the 
lawn dying. 

Instead of getting unpatriotically ex- 
cited because of the “poor starved lawn”, 
accept the challenge to your judgment 
and work out a solution for your own 
particular turf problem. 

The grass plant will not change physi- 
sally and all parts will function as usual. 
Lawn grasses may become a bit hungry 
and will have to “rustle for their food”. 
With no fertilizer there will not be the 
“soft well filled blade cells” and _ there- 
fore less likelihood of attacks by fungi. 
There are many similar “blessings in dis- 
guise” that should ease the mind of the 
most anxious turf grower. 

The problem of turf maintenance in 
1943 differs from that of any spring only 
as it makes more acute the need to work 
with nature and to take advantage of all 
the assistance nature will give the grass 
plant. Now is no time for the home 
owner to experiment with unknown and 
untried panaceas. It is the time for the 
home owner to experiment for himself 
with sound and simple cultural prac- 
tices. 

The lawn should be raked, not burned, 
in the spring. Rake early, as soon as the 
soil water will not ooze from soil under 
your feet. Rake to remove debris, espe- 
cially tree leaves that have become matted 
in the grass, and to untangle the matted 
grass and cause it to become upright. 
Raking helps to dry the lawn. 

Use a wooden lawn rake if possible. 
Second choice is an iron garden rake or 
a rounded tooth wire rake. Do not sweep 
the lawn with a lawn broom unless it is 
to remove an excessive amount of sand 
or gravel shoveled from the walk or 
drive. Do not sweep the lawn with bam- 
boo or wire “rake”. To be sure, they 


remove “everything”—ineluding much 
grass. 
All organic matter that will decay 


should be left on the lawn, unless it is 
unsightly. It becomes nature’s fertilizer. 

Press frost-heaved grass plants into the 
soil by rolling, but do not erush the 
crowns or try to regrade the lawn with 
roller. There are only a few days during 


which a lawn should be rolled. The 
soil must be friable. If it is too wet, 
puddling will take place and a_ baked 
surface will result. If it is too dry the 
grass crowns will be crushed and not 
pushed into the soil. Rolling is desirable, 
but do it with a medium heavy roller just 
as soon as the soil is dry enough not to 
wet the roller. Roll onee, then put the 
roller in the garage. 

Top-dressing the lawn with screened 
soil to even the surface can be both help- 
ful and harmful. The lawn surface will 
be smoother and if a half inch of soil is 
applied during the summer drying out 
will be retarded. However, too fre- 
quently top-dressing soil is infected with 
crab grass, annual bluegrass, chickweed, 
or dandelion seed. Depressions should 
be raised by lifting the sod, filling with 
soil and replacing the sod. Then the 
weed seed content of the soil is not im- 
portant. 

“Humus,” peats, and “rich black 
mucks” should be carefully evaluated be- 
fore using them on lawn areas. As far 
as any fertilizer value is concerned, the 
cost of plant food alone is excessively 


high. Certain well prepared kinds of 
humus ean be helpful to a lawn and 


many will be an accessory to greening the 
grass, but the residual effect on the grass 
will be injurious, Submit samples to 
your State Experiment Station for 
evaluation. 

As a general statement, dry peats and 
peat moss are not to be used as top- 
dressing on lawns, even though a slight 
stimulation occurs soon after the applica- 
tion. Worked into the soil when building 
a lawn, they can be very beneficial. Leaf 
molds, because the matter decays, are 
beneficial as a lawn top-dressing, espe- 
cially if accompanied by ground lime- 
stone, 

If there are bare spots or thin areas in 
the lawn, fork the soil to loosen it deeply 
and sow grass seed very early in the 
spring. Do this even if the ground seems 
“too wet” to work. Do not “seratch” the 
bare spots,—thoroughly loosen the soil. 
If this article is read before the ground 
has become thawed for the summer, sow 
the seed on the “honey combed” frozen 
soil and save the labor of loosening the 
soil, 

This year, clip the grass high and 
frequently. Set the lawn mower to cut 
at least one-fourth (4) ineh higher, 
preferably one-half (4) inch, than last 
year. Clip when the grass gets to be 
one inch, no more, taller than the elip- 
ping height. This is an important war- 
time measure. Mowing the lawn will be 
easier, but it will have to be clipped when 
the height is reached regardless of the 
day of the week (Sundays excepted!). 
This method of clipping will, under rea- 
sonably normal conditions, serve several 

(Continued on page 150) 





Spread fertilizer by hand with a broad sweep 
of the arm to get even distribution 





It’s easier on the hands to spread fertilizer 
with a mechanical distributor like this 





U.S8S.D.A. photos by Forsythe 


Reseed the bare spots early, using good seed. 
Sow seed close to the ground to avoid 
blowing on a windy day 
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FLOWERFIELD’S © 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Hemerocallis ~ FLOWERFIELD’S modern Daylily offers a delightful addition to the garden. The older forms are 
well known and wide spread, both in gardens, and in the wild, where some types have escaped and formed great 
beds. All have beautiful large, Lily-like trumpet flowers. New hybrids have been developed to the extent that 
they produce more flowers to the stem than any other common plant, in colors ranging from the palest yellow to 


pinkish apricot through to deep orange-red. 


Because FLOWERFIELD’S Daylilies thrive in full sun or part shade, they are suited to either border use or 












OF FINE DAYLILIES 


State, George Yeld. 
One of each $1.50 
Three of each $3.95 


GARDEN COLLECTION 


Succession of bloom is the aim of every 
gardener. To encourage this worth-while 
garden aim, we offer a special collection 
of four fine varieties of Hemerocallis, 
especially chosen for their range of bloom- 
ing periods. Gold Dust, Cinnabar, Bay 


planted as a low hedge close to the house, along the drive- 
way, or spotted in with low growing foundation planting. 
Once planted, FLOWERFIELD’S HEMEROCALLIS require 
practically no further care, growing in any kind of soil 
in any section of the country. They are completely hardy, 
and are suited either to full sun or partial shade. 


BAY STATE: July. Enormous Daylily blooms of 
glistening yellow. The form of the flower is that of a 
wide-mouthed bel! and the texture is excellent. Bay State 


grows over 3 feet tall. 
3 for $1.15, Doz. $3.75 


CINNABAR: June. Gorgeous blooms with a reddish 
cast. The tawny flowers are overlaid with coppery red 
markings and have a dark red throat. It is truly lovely in 
contrast with the pale yellow varieties. Blooms in mid 
June and grows 314 feet tall. 3 for $1.50, Doz. $5.00 


GEORGE YELD: July and August. A lovely bicolor, 
soft warm yellow with light red markings. Very striking 
planted as a specimen in light shade where the founda- 
tion plants taper off. Blooms in late July. Height 314 
feet. 3 for $1.50, Doz. $5.00 


GOLD DUST: May. Harbinger of the Daylily family. Blooming 
early in May with clusters of golden yellow trumpets. Most desir- 
able in the foreground. Height 11/4 feet. 

3 for 95c, Doz. $3.25 


HYPERION : July and August. Acknowledged as the finest Heme- 
rocallis now obtainable at ¢ moderate price. These flowers are 
fine citron-yellow, of large size, and long trumpet form, produced 
in great numbers on strong stems about 40 inches tall. Vigorous in 
growth, a single plant will soon make a strong clump. Hyperion is 
persistent in bloom through July and August, with a few flowers 
often appearing as late as Labor Day. 

Each 75c, 3 for $2.00, Doz. $7.50 


J. A. CRAWFORD: May and June. A lovely clear warm yellow 
with slightly fluted petals. The strong stems carry many buds in 
widely branched flower heads. A wonderful variety for the border. 
It looks especially well in light shade. Blooms in late May and early 
June. Height 214-3 feet. 3 for $1.15, es. $3.75 


OPHIR: June and July. Large clusters of deep yellow trumpet- 
shaped flowers, 25 or more to a stem. An American introduction 
which has had the distinction of receiving an award of Merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society of England. Only because we have 
a large stock of this variety are we able to offer it at such an inex- 
pensive price, 3 for $1.50, Doz. $5.00 





SEND FOR 
FLOWERFIELD’S 
NEW 1943 CATALOG 


Complete listings of the finest 
and most select bulbs, plants, 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
New garden ideas, color illus- 
trations, helpful information 
on easy gardening. Enclose 10c 
to cover handling and postage. 
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YEN COMPAN 


IRIS KAEMPFERI 


' uf/ = ° ° 

Soe Aaem ijewe -A specialty at our gardens since 1895, 
Flowerfield has become world famous as an outstanding grower 
of this most fragile beauty of the garden. Colors and varieties to 
whet the appetite of the casual gardener and the flower fancier 
alike. Large, vivid and delicately colored blooms, often exceeding 
eight inches across, are truly worthy of being called ‘ ‘Orchids of 
the garden”. 


Flowerfield has garnered over 600 named varieties of Iris 
Kaempferi. More famous of the Flowerfield Originations are 
Light-in-the-Opal, Elbrus and Betty F. Holmes. Perfectly hardy, 
Iris Kaempferi thrive on water, living in spots that are too wet for 
many flowers, yet they bloom best in a sandy, well drained loca- 
tion, if watered occasionally. 


*BETTY F. HOLMES-—The finest and most beautiful of all the 
white Irises. Its double set of large petals have the look of newly 
fallen snow sparkling in the sunshine. Very tall, it blooms abundantly 
and enhances the beauty of any other Iris near which it is grown. 

Each 65c, Doz. $6.50 


BLUE GIANT—Blue Giant is one of the largest Iris. The single 
petals measure nine inches across and its soft deep blue color makes 
it as beautiful as it is large. Perfect for mass planting, age ne sa 
enchanting harmony of color is obtained when planted with Madonna 
Lilies. ach 50c, Doz. $5.00 


CIRCE —A large double flower of dark blue-purple. A*narrow white 
band circles the yellow center, creating a beautiful contrast with the 
dark petals. Its early bloom makes it a‘‘must’’ for those who would 
enjoy a full season of color. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


*DGRIS CHILDS—Double rows of large pink petals deeply veined 
in purple make this a unique variety. Carried on tall straight stems, 
its beauty as well as its difference demands = it a place in your 
garden. Each 60c, Doz. $6.00 


*ELBRUS —A fitting companion to the exquisite Light-in-the-Opal, 
these two are considered by many as our greatest achievement in Iris 
development. The bloom is an exceptionally large double with ruffled 
edges, in a gorgeous Azure-blue. Elbrus is undoubtedly the outstand- 
ing light blue. Each 75c, Doz. $7.50 


*FRANCES E. CLEVELAND — Similar in form to the Blue Giant, 
this Iris is a huge single, usually nine inches across. It is, however, a 
fine light blue in color. Being a solid color it blends well in the bor- 
der, either for background or where a beautiful sky-blue is needed for 
an accent point. Each 65c, Doz. $6.50 


*KING OF KINGS-—A single white Iris of exceptional size, the 
beauty of which is enhanced by a delicate blue-purple glow which 
spreads over the petals as they open. This fascinating effect makes 
them particularly valuable as a cut flower. Pick them in bud and 
watch them unfold their beauty indoors. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


*LA FAVORITE—An exceptional double flower. The delicate blue- 
white color of the falls is faintly laced with fine purple veins, creat- 
ing an effect of pure white at a distance. Its individual color blending 
is unique in subtle beauty. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


*LIGHT-IN-THE-OPAL—One of the most outstanding of all Irises. 
A gorgeous orchid-pink whose double flower measures eight inches 
and more across. Ruffled at the edges, the throat is surrounded by a 
delicate blue halo giving to the whole an effect of indescribable beauty. 
The profuse blooms are perfectly placed on tall majestic stems. A 
Flowerfield origination, it is a masterpiece of which we are justly 
proud. Each 75c, Doz. $7.50 


*LUCY MARSHALL — One of the largest dark blue doubles in the 
Iris Kaempferi family. The throat is surrounded by a white band 
which shoots forth veins into the dark blue of the slightly ruffled 
petals. A late variety, it will give its bloom at a time most desired in 
the garden. Each 60c, Doz. $6.00 


SLUMBERING BEAUTY—One of the most enchanting of the red- 
purple Irises. The single falls are laced with tiny threads of white 
which spring from a large white center. A tall graceful grower, 
magnificent blooms. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


VIOLET BEAUTY—The individual single petals of Violet Beauty 
are enormous, and form a flower of rich velvety texture. It is the 
violet counterpart of Blue Giant. Tall and stately, it displays its 
exquisite beauty to advantage planted either singly or en masse. 

Each 60c, Doz. $6.00 


COLLECTION OF 4 


OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 
c=) King of Kings Light-in-the-O pal 
¢ . i & Slumbering Beauty Blue Giant 


One of each $1.75 


» Flewerfield, Long Island, New York Three of each $4.50 









FLOWER GROWER 





Clay “pans” measuring 5 or 6 inches across 

are ideal for starting small amounts of seeds 

indoors. In this one, two kinds of Dahlias 

have germinated, separated by a wooden 

label. Sand is used here, watered by filling 
the clay saucer level full 


GOOD many years ago, when I was 
still a roistering urchin in a small 
town of northwestern Iowa, we 

had in our yard a fruit tree that we 
called the Peach Plum. It ripened about 
mid-September, or a little later, as I 
recall—about the time of our Sioux 
County Fair. 

| have been on the trail of that plum 
for years. The fruit was of medium 
size, almost round, a brilliant cherry-red 
when it was hard-ripe, and a purple-red 
when it was soft-ripe. And delicious! 
The thin skin seemed to dissolve instantly 
in the mouth, releasing a flavor that was 
simply beyond words. 

Now, what was that plum? No peach 
plum is listed in any catalogue I have 
ever seen. Was it an American, Euro- 
pean, or Japanese plum? I ineline to 
think it was the first, beeause both the 
European and Japanese plums, popular 
though they may be, have standardized 
flavors, while this one was decidedly indi- 
vidual. How it received its name is a 
mystery; neither in appearance nor taste 
did it remotely resemble a peach. 

To find a lost fruit seems a pretty 
hopeless task for an amateur. In those 
days any certain variety of fruit might 
have a dozen names, depending on the 
locality or the whim of the nursery that 
sold the tree. That is partly true even 
now. Just a few years ago I stopped in 
at a farm in southern Michigan and was 
given an apple that the farmer said was 
a Sheep’s Nose. I liked it well enough 
to want one for my own orchard. But 
the catalogues didn’t mention Sheep’s 
Nose apples. It was not until econsider- 
ably later that I learned, on what I think 
was good authority, that the accepted 
name is Belleflower. So now there is a 
3elleflower in my orchard. 

That apple wasn’t really lost—just hid- 
den under so many names that it had 
to be uncovered, so to speak. But our 
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share with others their 


the letters submitted. For this 


response. All are invited to par- 
ticipate. 








—_—— of this magazine have always shown a willingness to 

experiences in 
plants. The problem has been, however, to find space for all 
reason, 
have been set aside for short reader-contributions this 
month and two or more pages will be allowed to this 
new department in future issues depending upon the 
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these two pages 














Where Are the Fruits of Yesteryear? 


By WALTER J. MUILENBURG, (Mich.) 


Peach Plum is lost. And there must be 
a host of other excellent fruits that are 
lost in much the same way. They were 
good, but they went out for a number 
of possible reasons: they may have gone 
out of fashion; the nurseries may have 
found them difficult to propagate; or 
they may have been shy bearers. Finally, 
it may be that too few people eared for 
that particular variety. It is sound busi- 
ness for the commercial orchardist to 
avoid such fruits, of course. But there 
must be many of us who are haunted by 
remembered flavors. To renew our ex- 
perience of them, we’d be satisfied with 
just a little fruit, and would go to great 
pains to grow it. I fancy that many a 
man would try to grow the Golden Apple 
of the Hesperides, even though the tree 


produced only a single apple, and that 
on alternate years. 

Many Agricultural Experiment Stations 
throughout the country are devoting a 
good deal of attention to the development 
of new fruit varieties. They are doing 
us a great service. But I should think 
it would be as valuable a service if one 
of them devoted itself exclusively to the 
re-discovery of fruits that have gone into 
limbo. Surely a number of them must 
still exist in odd out-of-the-way corners 
of the land. Some stout-hearted connoi- 
seur of strange and wayward flavors in 
fruits should go on a horticultural ex- 
ploration, not to far-away lands but right 
here within the borders of our own coun- 
try, and bring back to us the good fruits 
of days long gone, 


Another Gloxinia Experience 


By Maset Pyue, (Iowa) 


ERHAPS my experience with a 
packet of Gloxinia seed might en- 
courage some one else to try his 

luck, 

About the first of 
ago, I decided to plant a_ packet of 
Gloxinia seed. I thought that if I were 
successful I might have Gloxinias bloom- 
ing by the first of the following June. 
I planted my seed and the little plants 
‘ame up. Germination was almost one 
hundred percent, but one by one those 
little plants disappeared. This I attrib- 
uted to the dry air from a hot air fur- 
nace, so I waited until the middle of 
March to try again. 

I put prepared soil in an old fish bowl, 
which had flat sides, and also filled two 
5-inch bulb pots. In the bottom of each 
container I put about an inch of broken 
chareoal. Over this went about an inch 
of equal parts of sand and peat moss; 
the third inch was rotted leaf mold, 


December a year 


rather coarse; the last layer was about a 
quarter of an inch of sifted leaf mold 
sifted through an old flour sieve. The 
soil was then well soaked but not made 
soggy, and my seed was planted on top 
without covering. I then put waxed paper 
over the top of soil and a pane of glass 
over the top of both the bowl and the 
pots. 

In about fifteen days the little seedlings 
began to appear so I removed the paper 
and raised the glass a little each day, 


gradually removing it more and more 
each day. I watered the pots from the 
bottom and used a medicine dropper 


when necessary to water those in the 
fish bowl so as not to wash out or dis- 
turb any of the tiny seedlings. How- 
ever, the bowl did not require many 
waterings. As soon as the second leaves 
were as large as peas I transplanted the 
seedlings into flats of leaf mold about 2 
inches apart. They grew quite rapidly 














Lively Interest 


and as they became crowded I planted 
them singly into 2-inch pots of leat mold 
with a small amount of well rotted 
manure mixed through the potting soil 


and a little sand to make it porous. 
Then they required watering quite 
often, sometimes two or three times a 


day when the weather was hot or windy. 

When I counted my seedlings I had 
over three hundred and I had given 
several plants to friends. Part of the 
package of seed I gave to a flower lover 


who raised another hundred seedlings. 
I don’t believe I lost over a half dozen 
plants from all these seedlings. 

I attribute some of my success to the 
fact that the seed was sown at the grow- 
ing time of year and that my soil was 
always light and porous. Although the 
pots dried out quickly and required fre- 
quent watering I had no sour soil. As 


the plants grew I transplanted them 
into larger pots and now, six months 
from the time I sowed my seed, my 





A Miniature Window Greenhouse 


By Orris R. Goopyear, (Ohio) 





REMEMBER reading an 
article written over thirty 
years ago, which described 
a coldframe as “a miniature 
greenhouse without artificial 
heat, having low walls of 
wood or brick supporting 
some glazed glass.” 
There are several 
you may construct a ecold- 
frame, which is _ nothing 
more than a bottomless box 
with a top of glass or un- 


ways 


breakable glass substitute. 
I prefer the latter (glass 
cloth) because it is strong 
and tough enough to. with- 
stand blows that would 
break glass. It also lets 


through the important ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight 
which are almost completely 
stopped by regular window 
glass. It is lighter, easier 
to handle and much cheaper 
to buy. 


Commercial growers use 
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such a eoldframe but what 
I, like most home gardeners, 
am interested in is a suit- 


able place where seeds may 1-6 


be started weeks before they 
san be set outside. 

If you have a warm base- 
ment-with a south window, 
why not make a miniature 
greenhouse. The one I 
made and which is sketched 
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herewith measures 21 by 30 
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inches and is connected to 
the south window of the basement. The 
basement window is 18 inches high so I 
made the coldframe the same height in 
back and sloped it down to 14 inches in 
front to prevent water or snow from 
standing on the glass. The top is attached 
with small hinges and an old transom 
shutter so that it may be regulated to 


eontrol humidity. On dark cloudy days 
and cold nights the basement window is 
opened and shut to regulate heat. 

One may start enough seed in small 
flats or pots, setting them in this little 
basement-window coldframe, to plant a 
small flower or vegetable.garden at very 
little eost. 


Gloxinias are beginning to bloom. Such 
beauties—some ruffled, some plain colors 
and some mottled and spotted sorts. I 
think one gets more variations from seed 
than from named varieties for there are 
so few named varieties. 

Some plants have only produced two 
blooms durmeg this first blooming while 
others have from four to six blooms, but 
the individual blooms have been as large 
as from older bulbs. The faster growing 
ones now have bulbs as large as a quarter, 
while others are the size of large peas. 
Perhaps the smaller ones are slower grow- 
ing. varieties because the leaves on the 
seedlings vary, some being distinetly 
veined, others red while some are quite 
hairy and velvety looking. 

At any rate, it has been a lot of fun 
growing them and what a thrill I get 
when a new one blooms! 





Cellophane Replaces Glass 
By Mrs. G. G. WILLIAMS, ( Penna.) 


F course, some people always have 

just the right piece of for 
every use, and every size of flower pot 
or box. But I didn’t! I had a dozen or 
so very choice Petunia seeds, and I 
wanted every one to germinate and grow. 
After preparing a small flower pot of 
very fine soil, which I stood in a shallow 
saucer so that it might be kept wet with- 
out disturbing the tiny seeds, I planted 
the seeds. But all of my glass pieces 
were too large. Then a cellophane wrap- 
per on a loaf of bread caught my eye. 
I earefully stuck a long wooden skewer 
into the pos, draped the cellophane over 
it, and fastened it around the pot with a 
rubber band, thus making a sort of tent 
of the cellophane. 

I did not know whether my idea would 
work. But in a short time tiny plants 
appeared. They grew and thrived under 
their miniature greenhouse, and in less 
time than I dared to hope for, they were 
strong, sturdy plants, ready to be set out 
in a larger box. Since then I have used 
cellophane for any small pot or box, and 
find that it answers every purpose as 
well as, or even better than, glass. 


glass 


Limed Soil Best for Soybeans 


OYBEANS do best on soil that 
acid, advises E. E. 

in Agronomy at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. When they were 
first introduced to American agriculture, 
the claim was generally made that soy- 
beans were little affected by soil reaction. 
Experiments have shown, however, that 
they grow their best on well-limed soil. 

Liming the soil at the time the beans 
are planted has been much less effective 
than applying the lime at least a year 
before sowing the beans. 

Efforts to increase the effectiveness of 
lime applied at planting time by econcen- 
trating it close to the soybean seed have 
been ineffective. Best results are obtained 
by mixing the lime thoroughly with the 
whole surface long enough ahead of 
planting the beans that the neutralizing 
reaction can complete itself before the 
beans start growing. 


is not 
Barnes, associate 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Where Shall We Meet? 


NE of the New Jersey garden clubs 
has been telling me of its meeting- 
place problems. They used to meet 
at different homes which were large enough 
to accommodate the thirty or forty mem- 
bers who were wont to attend their meet- 
ings. With the limitation of driving to 
the barest necessities, the members just 
couldn’t attend meetings held in various 
parts of the suburb. So the officers got 
together and found a church parlor right 
in the middle of the village where they 
could meet. Their problem was_ solved, 
they told me, for the members could make 
the club meeting day a day when they 
could do a large part of their week’s mar- 
keting and do other essential errands. 
They plan to drive downtown in the early 
afternoon, do their errands, then attend 
the meeting, and so fill their day. It takes 
no more gas and keeps the vital spark 
of the club glowing. Indeed, there is now 
a larger attendance than they have been 
having for some time. 
That seems a very practical solution of 
the problem of*many clubs. A discussion 
of the matter at a meeting, with everyone 


receiving the suggestion about the combin- 
ing of market day with garden club day, 
may work finely. Indeed it is a much bet- 
ter solution than that of the many groups 
which have decided to omit their meetings 
for two months, or to have only one meet- 
ing a month instead of two, or otherwise 
to let down in their activities. 

Masonic halls, church parlors, village 
corporation rooms, Y.W.C.A.’s, libraries, 
ete., may all serve as the temporary home 
of the garden club. But whatever you do, 
don’t let your club fold its wings for the 
duration, as I occasionally hear of one 
doing. 

The Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park 
(Illinois) says in its current issue of “The 
Sprout” (its monthly paper): “Regardless 
of what happens in the club in 1943, one 
thing is certain, we will have a place to 
hold our meetings, as agreement was en- 
tered into between the Villa Park trustees 
and the executive board whereby we get the 
use of the Village Hall each fourth Tues- 
day of the month.” So find a central meet- 
ing place, and go ahead with your garden 
club meetings. 





The Year Ahead 


VERY gardener knows how busy the 

spring season is; he knows each year 
in March that he has more to do than he 
can possibly get done; his spring must 
merge into summer with many things left 
undone. Yet if he is a really good gar- 
dener, no one but himself knows of his 
lapses. 

Now I wonder if the same thing isn’t 
true of garden clubs. If a club is awake 
to its responsibilities, if it realizes the cry- 
ing demand for many of the services that 
it can offer, isn’t the club in the position 
of the gardener himself, wondering how it 
can ever accomplish all the necessary activ- 
ities that lie ahead of it. 

How about your garden club? Are you 
one of the clubs that is wondering what 
kind of program it will work up for this 
year? Are you working from month to 
month with unstimulating programs that 
do not bring out the membership? Have 
you even one outstanding meeting for the 
year so that people will say: “What a 
grand meeting that was!’’? 

Or is your club one that stands _pre- 
pared for its all-out effective year? Have 
you facilities for testing the soil in your 
members’ gardens? Can your club tell its 
members what their soil needs? Do you 
all group together to buy fertilizers, seeds, 
etc.? What is your club doing this year 
to help the nation’s Victory Garden pro- 
gram? 


A Weekly Garden Page 


HE Garden Club of Jacksonville pub- 
lishes, the year ’round, a garden page 
in the Jacksonville Times-Union. Mrs. rred 
B. Noble is the editor of this page, and 
Mrs. Thomas B. Adams her assistant. Mrs. 
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Noble keeps not only her garden club, with 
its hundreds of members, but her whole 
community up to date on what is being 
done in the North Florida garden world. 
Mrs. Noble goes about constantly with a 
kodak in her hands, and regularly provides 
her readers with good pictures of local 
interest. We present some of her work 
in pictures for your interest. 

This work of Mrs. Noble’s shows what 
a wonderful asset a garden club may be 
to its community—even to those who are 
not members. If your town has only a 
weekly paper, you are pretty sure to find 
that the editor will gladly cooperate by 
providing space if your club will guaran- 
tee timely and interesting material pre- 
sented with faithful regularity. With 
everyone pushing the Victory Garden, the 
work for such a columnist is already laid 
out for her. The better the material 





Photos by Mrs. F. B. Noble 


Mrs. Frederick Wass, co-author cf the book 
‘Miniature Arrangements,” made the white 
crrangement above, accented with Red 
Godetias, Thomas Phillips’ arrangement 
entitled “Sailing” (right) features native 
pink Azaleas, sea fans and coral 


offered, the better chance for every novice’s 
Victory Garden. 

A Connecticut garden ¢lub writes that 
it has remodeled its schedule for the dura- 
tion. Whereas in the past they did not 
meet during the summer months, last year 
they did so, and will do so again this year. 
Why? Because their members do not get 
away on automobile trips as they did in 
the past, and enjoy instead the summer 
garden club meetings, which are made as 
lightheartedly entertaining as possible and 
still be consistently a garden club. 


Opening the Meeting 


ITHIN one week I received four more 
inquiries from club presidents who 
like to open their meetings with garden 
poems, and they have asked me where they 
can find this material. I always reply to 
such letters that there are two excellent 
anthologies of garden poems, with enough 
poems in them to last for years. They are: 
“The Garden Book of Verse” by Griffith and 
Paris and “Up from the Earth” by Sylvia 
Spencer. 

A club in Superior, Wisconsin, asks me 
if I can suggest some other inspiring way 
of opening meetings besides garden edi- 
torials or poetry. Many groups open their 
meetings with a little prayer. Sometimes 
the roll call is answered with a line or two 
of poetry from each one present. Perhaps 
some of my readers can pass on to us 
stimulating ways they open their meetings. 

The Fort Pierce (Florida) Garden Club 
opens its meetings in a helpful way. The 
year’s program is in the hands of each 
member in advance. On it is printed the 
“Roll Call”. For October each member 
must be prepared to answer to her name 
with five yellow wild flowers native to 
Florida, and in the following months to 
the following: Three edible plants native 
to Florida, three commercial woods native 
to Florida, three main crops of Florida, 
three medicinal plants of Florida, three 
native herbs of Florida, three most useful 
food crops, three most important introdue- 
tions to Florida from South America. The 
members looking up all of this material 
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will certainly become well acquainted with 
their native plants, and at the end of the 
club year, in June, there is a written quiz 
to find out how much they all remember. 
This is all just a side issue, for the elub has 
arrangement exhibits at every meeting; a 
paper related to the roll call, a demonstra- 
tion shadow box, ete. 

With Victory Gardens at the tip of 
every one’s tongue now—and we hope at 
the tip of every one’s spade—I can think of 
no lovelier poem for opening a spring 
meeting than Theodosia Garrison’s “A 
Prayer at Planting Time” 

Now I shall make my garden 

As true men build a shrine, 

An humble thing where yet shall spring 
The seeds that are divine, 

Since each a prayer I sow them there 
In reverential line. 


O, little is my garden space, 

But great the prayer I pray; 

With every seed against earth’s need 
That men may sow today, 

My hope is thrown, my faith is sown 
To make the harvest gay. 


O, gardens spacious, gardens small, 

For you my prayer is said ; 

That God’s own hand may touch the land 
And give his people bread, 

As once before on that far shore 

His multitudes were fed. 


At a “Friends of the Land” conference, 
Louis Bromfield said: ‘Love of God, love 
of nature, love of country, love of land, 
these are the things I want to leave my 
children.” 


Dahlia Society Annual Meeting 
HE following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the gore 
Dahlia Society held in New York, January 
16: President, Edward B. Lloyd, Montelair, 


N. J.; Secretary-treasurer, Gordon F. 
Waasar, Baldwin, N. Y. Thomas Leavitt, 
Assinippi, Mass., was elected trustee to 
1946, 


New classes were added to the: Dahlia 


show schedule for variegated Dahlias, thus 
differentiating them from bi-coler Dahlias. 


During the annual banquet held in the 
evening, J. W. Johnston, horticultural 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
and long a staunch supporter of the So- 
ciety, was awarded the Society’s Gold Medal 
in recognition of his services. Professor 
Oliver Shurtleff of Fairmount, West Vir- 
ginia, a vice-president of the Society, was 
the feature speaker. at the dinner. . The 
evening’s program was concluded with a 
showing of kodachromes of Dahlias of 
recent introduction. 


“Our Trees” 

O one is more interested in bringing up 

the young generation to be good gar- 
deners than the garden club membership 
of America. So many clubs have Junior 
sections, SO many are sponsoring children’s 
Victory gardens, so many include children’s 
classes in their flower shows, that garden 
clubs very generally will be interested in a 
new book that has been written for nine 
and ten year olds. The book is “Our 
Trees” by Bertha E. Jacobs and Lois R. 
Boli, and it is charmingly illustrated by 
Margaret Ann Scruggs. The 220 pages are 
rich in information and picture. They tell 
an intriguing story that will give the young- 
sters a real and lasting knowledge of their 
trees. It is the object of the authors to 
have the book put into the hands of every 
child in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
schools of Texas. I would like to go even 
further, I’d like to see it in the hands of 
the children of the schools of all America, 
future custodians of our trees. (Publishers: 
Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Texas.) 


Awards to Roses 


T the December trustees meeting of the 
American Rose Society, the following 
awards were made as a result of judging 
at official test gardens at Elizabeth Park, 
Hartford, Conn.; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ms B39 Blacksburg, Va.; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Fort Worth, Texas; and Port- 
land, Ore.: 


Certificate of Merit to— 


Charlotte Armstrong, at Portland 

Climbing World’s Fair, at Portland 

Fantasia, at Portland 

Floradora, at Blacksburg 

Grande Duchesse Charlotte, at 
Worth 

Pinoechio, at Portland 

Red Ripples, at Portland 

The Fairy, at Portland. 


Fort 


Silver Medal Certificates to— 


B. W. Price, at Fort Worth 

Climbing World’s Fair, at Blacksburg 

Fantasia, at Blacksburg 

Pan America, at Fort Worth 

Sierra Glow, at Elizabeth Park 

The Fairy, at both Blacksburg and Fort 
Worth. 


Regional Gold Medal Certificate to— 


Charlotte Armstrong, 
Park and Blacksburg. 


at both Elizabeth 


Gladiolus Society Medal Awards 


HE New England Gladiolus Society has 

announced its special awards for the 
year 1942. The Gold Medal was awarded 
to James H. Odell in recognition of his 
services as president and devotion to the 
interests of the Society. The Gold Medal 
was also awarded to Eugene N. Fischer 
who devised a color chart for the Society 
which has been adopted nationally. The 
Society’s Silver Medal was awarded to 
Albin K. Parker in recognition of his 
faithful work as secretary of the Society. 
The Bronze Medal was given to H. J. Rahm- 
low, secretary of the Wisconsin Horticul- 
tural Society, in recognition of his help in 





raising the standards of the Gladiolus 
through “Wisconsin Horticulture” magazine 


especially. 


American Oriental Poppy Society 


HOSE who are specializing in growing 

Oriental Poppies will be interested in 
the publications of the American Oriental 
Poppy Society. Several times a year the 
Society brings out a new bulletin, each one 
a really helpful addition to the Poppy 
grower’s library. Bulletin Number 4, pub- 
lished last fall, includes a check list of 
recommended Oriental Poppies. It may 


be had from the Society’s secretary, J. Earle 
DeKalb, Mi- 
Membership in the Society 
members 


Smith, 541 North 7th Street, 
nois, for $1.00. 
costs $2.00 a year, and 
all publications free. 


receive 
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CAMPANULAS 


(Corliss Originations) Beautiful double GAR- 
DENIA-LIKE flowers. Splendid for cutting. 

BLUETTE—Soft lavender-blue and white 

BLUE GARDENIA—Bright lavender-blue 
Blooms in June and July; several flowering spikes 
to one plant; beautiful leathery dark green foliage. 
Height about 30 ins. Plants extremely -hardy. 
Insect free. 


65¢ each @ 2 for $1.10 © 4 for $2.00 
6 for $2.85 





Talk of the Nation 
The New Summer Fiowering 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Mums to BLOOM from EARLY AUGUST 


to heavy frosts. Hundreds of perfectly 

formed DOUSLE FLOWERS. One plant 

makes a mound nearly 3 ft. across. Winter 

hardy. Beautiful foliage. 

DEAN KAY IMPROVED—Exquisite rose- 
pink, 50e each; $1.40 per 3 


DEAN LADD—Beautiful bronze red. 75¢ 
each; $2.00 per 3 
MY LADY Lovely pale orange-yellow. 75c¢ 


each; $2.00 per 3 
WELCOME—Latest newcomer of this type. 
Bright mallow-purple. 75¢ each; $2.00 
per 3 
SAnnene COLLECTION of SUMMER 
LOWERING MUMS 
1 of each ee (4 plants) value $2.75 for...$2.55 
3 of each variety (12, plants) value $7.40 for. .$6.65 





113 Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 











Tricker’s 
Colorful 






Besutiful 
New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Surprisingly low prices. Write for 


FREE FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 
mTRICKER 1», 


FOR me WATER ~ ll 
3315 Brookside Ave. yp 3323 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N.J.° Independence, Ohio 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Vine for Wall Facing South 


Will some one kindly tell me of 
a good cover planting for the south- 
ern exposure of a white building 
which encloses one side of a garden? 
The vines must grow in boxes be- 


cause the cement foundation flares 
out underneath the concrete walk, 
which butts the building. I have 


tried Heavenly Blue Morning Glories, 
a beautiful picture in the morning, 
but they are so unattractive from 
noon on,—NELLIE Bates, (N. Y.) 


Who Can Name This Campanula? 


Do any readers know the botanical 
name of a Campanula that grows 
about four to five feet tall and has 
a rough, serrated leaf? The flowers 
are hanging bells of blue. It is not 
the Pyramidalis type—(Mks.) JoHNn 
H. Wat, (IIL) 





Hunting for Old Roses 


Will someone please tell me where 
the old fashioned Roses, such as Isa- 
bella Sprunt, Duchesse de Brabant, 
the Cochets, Madame Lombard, etce., 
may be purchased?—ETHEL Coss, 


(Va.) 
Old Fashioned Pinks in the South 
Who can tell me where I can get 


Old Fashioned Pinks. They make 
round compact plants, are white and 
have strong, spicy fragrance. Are 
there any other colors? I only re- 
member the white flowers which were 
very common in the gardens of my 
childhood home in Columbus, Ga.— 
(Mrs.) FRrep M,. Scort, (Ala.) 


Texas Natives Wanted 


Will someone please tell me where 
I can obtain seeds of the purple, 
white, yellow, and pink Bauhinia 
tree? Also the Portia, the Sophora 
secundiflora, the Mescal Bean, the 
Bignonia and Cordia boisseri? They 
are all, I believe, native to Texas 
and are described in Bulletin No. 
609 which is free from the Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
Texas.—Eva Rog, (Calif. ) 


Pink Timber Phlox Wanted 


I am trying to find the pink form 
of Timber Phlox (P. divaricata) for 
my garden. Perhaps some of your 
readers can tell me of some nursery 
having it for sale. I have plenty of 
the common lavender blue one, also 
the pure white—(Mrs.) IGNAcE 
FERRICK, (Kans.) 


Purplespot Mockorange Wanted 


Can anyone help me locate Phila- 
delphus purpureo-maculatus? I have 
written so many nurseries and, up to 
the present, without success. Has it 
any qualities which might make it 
an undesirable in my garden?—KE. J. 
GRIESEL, (N. J.) 





Source of Episcea Wanted 


Can the house plant, Episcea 
fulgida, written about on page 26 of 
January FLOWER GROWER, be pur- 
chased and where.—(Mrs.) WILLIAM 
T. Mears, (Ind.) 


Improved Persimmon Wanted 


I would like to know where I 
can get some small trees of the im- 
proved persimmon.—E, H. Brunk, 
(Va). 





Sap Sucker Damages Pines 


IT have an Austrian Pine (specimen). 
Every spring the woodpeckers will come 
along and bleed it. I have tried painting 
the trunk with tallow and paris green, 
but they went through that without any 
trouble. Last spring, L shot one and that 
kept them away, but I injured the tree. 
Perhaps someone knows a better remedy. 
—H. A. Horm, (IIl.) 

—The woodpecker damaging the Aus- 
trian Pine is the yellow-bellied sap sucker, 
the only destructive member of this other- 
wise useful family of birds. 

Most of the damage is accomplished in a 
short period of time in the spring or in 
the fall when the birds are migrating. They 
frequentiy return to a tree which has 
been injured previously. Watching for and 
shooting the culprit is the only satisfactory 
method of control—STANLEY W. BROMLEY, 
Associate Entomologist, Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories, (Conn.) 


Saintpaulia Collector 


Answering Emery Swartzendruber, 
October, also Jennie C. 
(Penn.) January 


You can 


(Iowa) 
Saunders, 


purchase African Violet 


Pink 


Beauty, also Blue Girl, both new patented 
ones, from John A. Salzer Seed Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. Blue Girl has _ beautiful 


scalloped foliage with a small white spot 
at the axil of the leaf. Pink Beauty is 
crystaline pink. Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 
Galesburg, Mich., lists Ionantha which is 
pale lavender and a constant bloomer. 

I am making a collection of African 
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Violets and so far have 51 plants in 11 
varieties. Eight of them are named ones. 
There are many many more. I have recently 
heard of a yellow one and a brown one 
but I do not have them. The best way to 


find different ones is to keep asking dif- 
ferent people. Then beg, trade or buy a 


leaf and start them as very few cat: ilogues 
list them.—(Mrs.) Wutt1am T. Mears 
(Ind. ) , 


Source of African Violets 


Answering Emery Swartzendruber, (Iowa) 
October 


Gregg Gardens, Dexter, Minn., offer the 
following African Violets: Blue Boy, Blue 


Girl, lonantha, Neptune, Viking at 50¢ 
each, or one of each kind for $2.00 post- 
paid.—RENA BaveEr, (Wis.) 


Source of Dahlias 
Answering Guy E. Turner (Me.) 
Dahlias Helen Hollis and Supt. 
are both listed by Albert 
Ely Avenue, Bronx, N. 
McCoy, (Ind.) 


January 
Amhryn 
Parrella, 3380 
Y.—MARGUERITE 


Home Made Sparrow Trap Works 
C. Pfeifer (Mich. ) Sep- 


Answering Mrs. A. 
tember 


I have a homemade trap that really gets 
the sparrows. I’ve bought and tried sev veral 
but this beats them all. To anyone send- 
ing a stamp, I will try to explain the de- 
tails and send a drawing of this trap. 





I caught 83 sparrows in just a few weeks. 
Have never caught any other bird.—( Mrs.) 
H. E. Warp, (Ohio) 


Superintendent Amhryn Dahlia 


Answering Guy E. Turner (Me.) 

The Dahlia Superintendent 
listed in the 194] 
Montaville 
LUNDIN, ( 


January 
Amhryn is 
catalogue of Gill Bros., 
Station, Portland, Ore.—OrtTo 
Calif.) 


Variegated Hoya Available 


Answering Hubert Buckley (Fla.) Jan- 
uary 

Knickerbocker Cacti & Succulent Gar- 
dens, Route 8, San Diego, Calif., lists 
Hoya carnosa variegata, variegated pink 
and yellow, at $1.00 each.—(Mrs.) WIzL- 
LIAM T. Mears, (Ind.) 

Wax Plant Collector 

Answering Hubert Buckley (Fla.) January 


W. Paul Phillips, 316 E. 
lando, Florida, has 
Hoya.—CHAS., 


Church St., Or- 
several varieties of 
Epwarps, (Calif.) 


Glad Bulblets in Irrigation Trenches 


H. Leah (Ohio) June 
I am just an amateur Glad grower and 
have tried different ways of sprouting the 
bulblets, but the way that suits me best is 
somewhat as follows. 
If the garden is level, it makes no dif- 
(Continued on page 144) 


Answering T. 

















FIVE SUPERB PATENTED 
GLADIOLUS 


Result of twenty years breeding—will make gladiolus history. Win- 
ners of EIGHT FIRST PRIZES at 1942 BIG BOSTON SHOW, also 
winners of many first prizes at various other shows. 


SENT PREPAID 
CALIFORNIA, big clear geranium pink. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 


HELEN OF TROY, large pleasing apricot with reddish brown blotch. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 


KING OF HEARTS, giant brilliant light coral red. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ £10 for $1.85 


SIR GALAHAD, large spectacular cream with scarlet heart. 

Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 
GRAND OPERA, very large tall clear deep LaFrance pink. 

Large bulbs each 40c @ 3 for $1.00 @ 10 for $3.00 


Order direct from us or through your local dealer, whom we will supply. Remember 
the postman will bring these to your door. Order Now. Supply limited. 


Our catalog listed these and seventy-five of the best new and standard varieties, 
also the finest dahlias, selected flower and vegetable 
seeds now ready. It’s free. Send for your copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
GRAND OPERA 











NOVELTIES 


“Semper Fidelis’—Always Faithful—is the proud motto of the U. S. 
Marines, whose exploits are known around the globe. And “Semper 
Fidelis” we say, proudly and confidently, of the Daylily. For no 
flower that you can plant in your summer garden will prove more 
faithful. For profuse bloom-production, for gay colorful beauty, for 
disease and insect-resistance, for dependability even when ne- 
glected, the Daylily is becoming more widely used every year. It 
will grow in any soil or location. Try it in your garden, and see for 
yourself! 



















This year the Stout Hybrids—the topnotch varieties of the whole Daylily family—are being 
offered at lower prices than at any time since their introduction. Let them be the stand-bys of 
your garden this summer. Send your order today! 


WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND— 













Stout Flower Show Collection Stout Cut Flower Collection 
Buckeye—Mahogany and deep yellow. Will provide blooms for cutting from late 

DS Re ete eee $2.00 June until late September in a pleasing 
Baronet—Red. June and September. 2.50 range of colors. 
Dauntless—Pastel orange. July...... 1.00 Mikado—Orange;: mahogany eye. 
Rajah—English red; yellow eye. July. 1.00 June-July $.60 
Linda—Pastel bi-color. August.. 1.50 Cinnabar—Gold and cinnamon. July. -60 
Boutonniere—Peach and yellow. Aug.- Patricia—Pale yellow. July 1.50 


Sept. ..... oe et ee eee 1.25 August Pioneer—Orange. Aug.-Sept.. 1.00 














Value $9.25 Value $3.70 
As a collection, complete for $6.75 As a collection, compicte for $2.85 





Both collections complete for $9.25 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 







Weiser Park, Pa. 
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pp Final legelables Vail those 
FERRYS 
INTRODUCTIONS 


To make every inch of soil count—to get 
that EXTRA yield, EXTRA quality, EXTRA 
flavor—plant seeds into which are bred 
these EXTRA features. The four Ferry’s 
introductions below show typical improve- 
ments made by our plant breeders: 


TESTED GARDEN PLAN 
—FREE 


For a better garden, use 
Ferry’s Victory Garden 
Plan. Contains folding, 
pocket-size see-at-a-glance 
chart in four colors. Tells 
how, when and what to 
plant. Ask your Ferry’s 
Seed dealer for a free copy. 











FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


EARLY PROLIFIC STRAIGHTNECK 
SQUASH—Winner of a recent All-Amer- 
ica Award for its EXTRA qualities—extra 
prolific, smooth and easy to peel. Grows 
in a compact bush shape. Delicious when 
five to six inches long. 


RED CORED CHANTENAY CARROT— 
Ferry’s famous improved Chantenay has 
led the Carrot list since its introduction. 
Even colored, sweet and tender. 


DETROIT DARK RED BEET—Standard of 
beet excellence since its introduction by 
Ferry’s in 1892. Holds its deep wine-red 
Extra tender and 


color in cooking. 


delicious. 


STRAIGHT-8 CUCUMBER—A Ferry’s 
All-America gold medal winner. Fruits 
straight and symmetrical, about 8 inches 
long. Ideal for slicing. 

Seeds of the originator’'s strains of the 
above—and nearly 500 other vegetable 
available at your local 
He will get for you 
in his stock. 


varieties 
Ferry's 
quickly any varieties not 


dealer. 


DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO 
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ference which way the furrow runs, but if 
it is on a hillside, then run your furrow on 
the contour so the water will not run off 
too quickly. I make my furrow about a 
foot wide and 6 inches deep with the sides 
sloping so they will not crumble down too 
much in order to keep a flat even bottom. 
On the pulverized bottom of this furrow, I 
spread a layer of sand and place my bulb- 
lets on this with space for stakes between 
marking the different varieties, being very 
careful that the little bulblets do not roll 
and get mixed for that is an error that 
cannot be remedied. Then over this I spread 
another layer of sand and then about 2 
inches of good mellow soil on top of that. 
Sand does no good except that it makes 
them come out so much nicer in the fall 
here in our heavy black soil, especially if it 
is wet at digging time. 

Now the important part is to follow— 
the watering—which is why we plant them 
in a depression. So, turn on your barden 
hose and soak them good, and again and 
again whenever the soil shows much signs 


| of drying and cracking. Do not be afraid 
| that you will drown them, for you will not. 
| Since they are sown so thickly that you 
| cannot hoe them to keep the crust broken 
| up, all you can do is to keep the weeds 
| pulled out. Do this when you are watering 








and you will be surprised how easily they 
will pull. When you dig them you will 
find some that did not grow, but you can 
save them and plant them again the next 
year. 

I know there are many ways of doing 
this task but for my two to three thousand 
bulbs, and I save all the bulblets, this way 
suits me best of any I have tried so far.— 
KARL TURNER, (Iowa) 


Peel Gladiolus Bulblets 
Answering T. H. Leah, (Ohio) June 


We carefully peel expensive Gladiolus 
bulblets. Paul R. Krone in the Michigan 
State College Gladiolus Bulletin 149 states, 
“Vegetation can frequently be hastened by 
soaking them in 5 per cent vinegar for two 
days, or in commercial strength sulphuric 
acid for 10 minutes, then rinsing thoroughly 
before planting. Another method is to*soak 
them in water for two to four weeks.”— 
R. O. EverHART, ( Mich.) 


Iris With Variegated Leaves 


Answering Minnie G. Wherry 
January 

The Iris you want is probably Iris pal- 
lida variegata, The foliage is heavily varie- 
gated and the flowers are as large as Pal- 
lida dalmatica but darker in color. It ean 
be obtained at Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West 
Foothill Blvd., Areadia, Calif. It is hardy 
here in Wisconsin.—Roy WENDoRF, (Wise. ) 


(Penna.) 


Iris Pallida Variegated 
Answering Minnie G. Wherry 
January 
The Schreiner Gardens, St. Paul, Minn., 
used to have an Iris variety answering to 
your description, although it was not listed 
in their catalogue because it was a very 
poor propagator. The name was Iris pal- 
lida variegata, I believe, and I have grown 
it successfully for three years.—J. M. Law, 
(Va. ) 


(Penna. ) 


This Iris Has Striped Leaves 
Answering Minnie G. Wherry 
January 
Long’s Gardens, Boulder, Colorado, lists 
an Iris described as “leaves striped, with 
blue flowers” under the name _ Striped 
Leaves.—(Mrs.) W. E. CurrMan, (Ala.) 


(Penna. ) 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


For this purpose there is noth- 
ing better than modern gladio- | 
lus. With their extreme range 
of color and of form you can 
create a more beautiful garden 
with glads than with any other 
flower I know of. When you 
try some of these glads and see 
how easy it is to produce the 
most gorgeous color effects 
you will be amazed at what a 
few dollars will do. You will 
become a glad fan and will 
regret that you haven't been 
raising these glads before. 

I have arranged a few special 
collections for the readers of 
the Flower Grower. These col- 
lections are not in my catalogue 
and are not advertised any- 
where else. Though I think I 
have bulbs enough to fill all 
orders for these collections I 
advise you to order at once as 
this year bulbs are going to be 
scarcer than ever before known. 


So to be sure to get what you want order today. 


The following varieties are all ‘ 


‘top-notch”’ 


sorts and were mostly 


introduced at $5.00 per bulb and up. They are ail fine garden 
varieties and many of them have won the highest honors and 
sweepstakes at the shows. All are distinguished by their beauty. 


SUPER DE LUXE COLLECTION 


1 bulb each of the following twelve varieties. 


finest to be had. 
MAGNOLIA—Magnificent light rose. 
MARGARET BEATON Equisite snow 
white with small orange blotch. 
WINSTON—Very beautiful ruffled cream. 
CORONA—Huge peaches and cream. 
SENSATION—Very large ruffled rose. 
AVALON — Exhibition ruffled rose pink 
with cream blotch, 


12 bulbs for $3.00 of the very 


VASSAR—Clear ruffled orange. 

RED CHARM—Very fine blood red. 

BLUE BEAUTY—Finest medium blue. 

FLAGSHIP—Red, white and blue smoky. 

LADY JANE—Fine new yellow. 

MERMAID — Very tall, strong, medium 
rose. 


VICTORY COLLECTION 


2 bulbs each of the following twelve varieties, two dozen in all for $1.50. 


MAMMOTH WHITE—Huge white. 
AMULET—Beautiful ruffled buff. 
ALADDIN—Enormous ruffled salmon. 
EARLY ROSE—Fine rose of two shades. 
BEACON —Rose scarlet with cream throat. 
DREAM O’BEAUTY—Deep rose. 
BARCAROLE—Exgquisite clear orange. 


ROCKET—Best flame red. 

TIMBUCTOO—Huge deep rose red. 

LAVENDER RUFFLES—Fine early laven- 
der with cream throat. 

RECADO—Best smoky with touches of 
orange. 

MILF ORD—Finest light blue. 


1943 INTRODUCTIONS 


The ieee & fine varieties are being introduced this year. 
or I am making a special price on these to get them before 


been sold be 

the public. 1 inane bulb each of 

$10.00 for $7.50. 

ORANGETOWN—Neyw clear orange. 

PINK PARAGON—Bright pure pink. Tall 
and strong. 

SILVER “ihe the finest ex- 
hibition whit 

USQUEHANNA—Clear peach buff with 
cream throat. 

FORT Tl—Largest and best light pink I 
have seen. 


LARGE GARDEN 
COLLECTION 
Not Prepaid 


25 large bulbs each of ten fine 
varieties of my selection in full color 
range for $4.50. 


If you do not receive my catalogue 
send for one today. This is an illus- 
trated 68 e catalogue which I 
have been bid i is the finest gladiolus 
catalogue published. 


WE ALSO SELL 
PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW 
GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vt. 





They have never 


following nine fine varieties worth 


DR WHITELEY — Large clear yellowjsh 
apricot with golden throat. 

CARIBOU—Exhibition white with laven- 
der feather. 

MAYLING—Fine lavender pink. Exhibi- 
tion Quality. 

BARBARA JANE—Exhibition light lilac 
with darker blotches, 




















Your 1943 Coldwell mower is riding the convoy 
lanes some where on the high seas. 


All the manpower, facilities and resources of Cold- 
well are at work day and night delivering special 


equipment to our armed forces in ever increasing 
quantities. This we consider our duty for the 
duration. 


In foregoing your order for a 1943 Coldwell mower 
you make it possible for us to do our part in the war 
effort. 


You can do your part by properly caring for your 
present mower for the duration. Coidwell dealers 
and distributors will gladly supply you with genuine 
Coldwell replacement parts and service. 

The new ideas and methods we are learning every 


day assure you of the finest lawn mowers obtainable 
in the future. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF LAWN MOWERS 
SINCE 1867 

















A mat of glistening emerald green foliage profusely set with ruby- 
like DOUBLE flowers for many weeks during the spring season. 
Here is the ultimate in ground cover and low border plants. The 
foliage is even more beautiful and compact than other Myrtles. It 
thrives in either full sun or shade. Grows rapidly to form a solid 
mass. May be trimmed at the edges to formal shapes, but its 
uniform height requires no trimming. Ultimate height, about 4 
inches. For quick effect, plant 15 inches apart. 


5 for $2.00 @ 25 for $8.75 @ 100 for $30.00 


EXTRA SPECIALS 
ORDER FROM THIS AD! 
Gorgeous Chinese Azaleas 


You'll like the delicate shades of this hardy, early bloom- 
ing flower. Healthy 12-15 inch plants. Special only 97e 
each (regular price $2. cach) Postpaid. 3 for $2.50. 
Order today from this ad. Will ship at planting time. 
New Seediess Pear—like Bartlett but more blight re- 
sistant, no core-rot. Sturdy trees at 75¢ ea. if ordered 
from this ad. 












50c; Niagara 22c each, 3 for 60c. All Prepaid, at Plant- 
ing time. Order today at these prices. 
Planting Guide. It is 
packed from cover to 
This Free Guide represents the products of 
“600 ACRES OF EVERYTHING THAT'S GOOD AND HARDY" 


' — PLANT Every lover of flowers or 
sae PIC cuive 
A ’ cover with color illus- 
» a 
You should send for it ae Ry Ad il find it well worth while! 


Grape Bargains—away below regular price. Order from 
good gardening should 
trations, and attractive offers—over 500 of them—covering 


this ad. Strong 2 year plants. Concords, 20c each, 3 for 
be interested in our 1943 
Roses, Flowers, Shrubs, Berry Bushes, Fruit Trees etc. 
1090 Mentor Ave. Raiedectiie, Ohio 
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Yes! Just as fast as you 

can, get the Black Leaf 40 for insects 
such as aphis, leafhoppers, leaf miners, 
most thrips, young sucking bugs, mealy 
bugs, lace bugs and similar insects. 


Well Known Insecticide 
One ounce of Black Leaf 40 makes 
six gallons of aphis spray. It kills by 
contact and by fumes... A little goes 
a long way. Ask your dealer. 4202 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 
Packages for Full Strength. 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS “ 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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NO INCREASE IN PRICES~~ 


Our 1942 prices will prevail for all VEGE- 
TABLE AND GARDEN SEEDS listed in our 
new 1943 catalog. Order your copy NOW by 
returning this ad or mentioning Dept. A. 


“YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES” 


BURNETT-SEEDSMEN Z. 


—~23-25 Warren St., N. Y. C., Dept. A. 
ARPES BUY BEARINGC— 
Qfot at BLIGHT-RESISTANT 
2 \. CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


heavy 








yielders, Northern 


IN FOUR YEARS! 


easily grown, 
NUTS 
Plant for Beauty—Profit—Shade—Nuts—F un 

Send posteard for FREE early Order Offer, Booklet & 


Strains 


Prices on over 42 var. of Nut Trees. 
rnamental purposes. 
trees for over 46 years. 


SUNNY RIDGE 429 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 


Excellent for 
I have experimented with nut 

















GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


brings you a Hardy Northern Grown sure 


blooming plant of that sensational new, 

bright, double, ox-bloodred Chrysanthe- 

mum—CALIPH. A beautiful thing in the 
C garden for two full months. Graceful 

branching sprays of glorious bloom ideal 

tor cutting. 

Write today for free catalog showing over 


Coin or Stamps oO varieties in full natural color, 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS Faribault, Minnesota 


ODON 
PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the fa- 
mous MASTODON 
PANSIES admired in 
parks and private gar- 
dens. 


Steele’s Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. 

Brilliant and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb 
texture. Two weeks early. Get plants now from your 
dealer or write us for nearest grower. 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS Portland, Oregon 
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A still life in the home is a flower arrange- 

ment fitted into its environment through 

background, color, placement, accessories, 

etc. This lovely example is by Mrs. Harvey 
Traband 


Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 
and 
DOROTHEA BLOM 


Authors of 


“Creative Flower Arrangement” 


Still Life Pictures Throughout the Year 


HOUGH we do not usually think 

of it in those terms, every time we 

make a flower arrangement and use 

it to decorate our home, we are making 

a “still life’. In flower show schedules, 

still life classes are frequently called for; 

often garden club meetings are given the 

added interest of exhibits of these ar- 
rangements by members. 

A still life is so much more than a 
flower arrangement; it is a_ flower 
arrangement fitted into its environment 
through background, color, accessories, 
ete. Knowing how to place an arrange- 
ment in satisfying relation to other arti- 
cles and to the space allotted to it is just 
as important as knowing how to place 
flowers and foliage in a vase, and what 
vase to use. Wherever it is practical, 
we recommend the still life for flower 
show classes and for club meetings as a 
step nearer to representing and demon- 
strating the actual relation of arrange- 
ment to the home. 

If you are wondering if a given still 
life grouping is helpful, ask yourself if 
you think you could move the whole 
thing, as it stands, to a place in your 
own hall or living-room, or in your neigh- 
bor’s home. If you feel its appropriate- 
ness for such use, the still life has eduea- 
tional value. 

We are frequently asked for sugges- 
tions for still life (or niche) classes for 
garden club meetings. These should be 
especially helpful to people whose main 
interest in flower arrangement is “flower 
arrangement for the home’—whieh in- 
eludes almost everybody! Here are a 
few suggestions for a year’s program. 
March meeting: An arrangement inelud- 
ing forced branches, in a’ pottery con- 
tainer, to be placed against the wall; 
one or more accessories required. (The 
still life in our illustration might have 
appeared at this meeting.) 

April meeting: For one end of a library 
table, a still life which ineludes an 
arrangement of Tulips and a current 
magazine. 

May meeting: An arrangement predomi- 
nantly white in a still life appropriate 


for a bedside table in a blue bedroom. 
(No color limitation.) 

June meeting: Flowers, Roses predomi- 
nating, and foliages, with accessories 
for a mantel. 

July meeting: Flower arrangement and 
accessories for a coffee table, to give a 
cool, refreshing effect for a hot sum- 
mer’s day. (Cool colors: green, blue, 
violet.) 

August meeting: A flower arrangement 
with accessories for a porch or terrace 
table. 

September meeting: A still life inelud- 
ing an arrangement in autumn colors, 
with smoking accessories. 

October meeting: A still life including 
Chrysanthemums, with a book or books, 
to stand on a living-room table. 


November meeting: An arrangement of 
fruit with leaves or evergreens, and 
candlesticks, for a hall table. 
December meeting: Christmas still life 
that might be used on a small table in 
a sick room or be transported to a hos- 
pital on a tray. (To include evergreen 
touched with white paint.) 

January meeting: An arrangement of 
evergreens, seed pods, etc., with wooden 
accessories and a touch of brilliant color. 
February meeting: A still life including 
foreed bulbs for a coffee table. Other 
plant material may be included. 

Such a program for still life pictures 
suggests opportunity for flower arrange- 
ment at every season and directs atten- 
tion to various parts of the house. The 
value of still life exhibits at a elub 
meeting is definitely increased if a little 
time is given to diseussion of the ex- 
hibits. This is more helpful than merely 
having them judged. If judging is done, 
it is helpful to have the judges explain 
their decisions to the meeting. 
Question: If a figurine or other decora- 
tive object is used in a bowl with flow- 
ers, is this considered as accessory ? 
Answer: No, it is a part of the flower 
arrangement itself, just as the container 


1S. 


















Victory Gardeners! 


Here is the Book you have 
been waiting for! 
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It tells you at a glance how 
to plan and what to plant 


The efficiently planned Victory Garden will produce 
the most food. The requests we have received for 
plans have been so numerous that we decided to 
prepare three master plans that could be readily 
adapted to gardens of all sizes. If you follow one 
of these plans you may be confident that you are 
fully utilizing every foot of ground, both in your 
original planting and in later succession plantings. 
Perhaps you will decide to save time and money by 
using a ready-made seed collection to fit one of 
the plans. But if you wish to pick your own varieties, 
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Bush Fruits may be profitably 
grown even in Victory Gar- 
dens of moderate size. There 
is @ special list of the best 














you will find the select list a great convenience. varieties in this book. 


Write For Your Free Copy—Today 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


“Everything for the Garden” 
= Dept. 73V, 35 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
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TWOMEY STRAIN COLLECTIONS 


Gladiolus experts agree that the varieties in 
this strain are the very finest of recent intro- 
ductions. Our own tests have proved their 
worth and we are proud to offer below two 
selections from this superb strain. 

MARGARET BEATON—Snowy white, with 
small cherry blotch in. throat. Massive spikes. 
One of the great Glads of all time. 10¢ each. 
CAMROSE—Exquisite blend of soft creamy 
shell pink, possessing an ethereal beauty seldom 
seen. Tall spikes. Very decorative. 15¢ each. 


14 large bulbs (7 of each) $1.00 
30 large bulbs (15 of each) 2.00 
24 medium bulbs (12 of each) 1.00 
50 medium bulbs (24 of each) 2.00 
Collections Postpaid. 


FRENCH LILACS 

ON OWN ROOTS 
These new French Lilacs have been selected 
for great size, beauty and distinction. They 
are so far superior to the common Lilacs that 
they cannot be compared. 














Camrose 


DISCOUNTS Special Offers, I'/2 to 2 foot size. 
——=§} — DECAISNE—Delicate rich blue.............-.- $2.00 
+ LAMERTINE Manure ic. oe ascudaahes ee 2.50 
50% MISS ELLEN WILLMOTT—Creamy white..... 1.59 
PRES. LINCOLN—Wedgewood blue........... 2.00 
are offered im our LUDWIG SPAETH—Red purpie............... 1.50 
Price List on or- Any three for $3.75 
ders received by Any five for 6.00 
April 1st. 


Not postpaid. 
Send for FREE 
copy. CROIX FARMS 
—_ 


y, Hastings Minnesota 




















WITH EXTRA 
LARGE AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
BLOSSOMS 


These better strains of Lilacs are just as easy 
to grow as the common type and, because they are 
grown on their own roots, are hardy, vigorous and 
true to name. They offer you greater variety in both 
bloom and color—from a dainty single white to a double 
deep purple-red—with panicles of unusual size. Our cata- 
log lists some wonderful selections at reasonable prices 
and provides beautiful illustrations in color of the many 
gorgeous varieties included in our collection, which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the country. You can get these 
lovely Lilacs in sizes from 18 to 24 inches to 5 to 6 feet, 
and at prices to suit all purses. Plant some this year and 
watch them develop in beauty. Send for our catalog and 
make an early choice. 

BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES—tThe finest stock from prize- 
winning varieties at reasonable prices 


EXOTIC ORIENTAL POPPIES—tThe larger and finer varieties 


including the famous Wunderkind. 


FLOWERING CRABS—Ornamental, fruit-bearing or dual- 


purpose; the best garden varieties. 


SEAUTIFUL Brand Peony Farms Inc. 


COLORED 134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 
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AG 1 CAL 
splant Balls 


Just Wet and it Grows 


Sensational, This is 
the newest and most 
practical idea created 
in the seed and plant 
world. Grow indoor 
vegetables all year 
round. 
TRANSPLANTS 


Tomato Cabbage 
Peppers Petunias 


INDOOR VEGETABLES 
Lettuce Endive 





Actual Photo Reproduction HERBS 
Tomato Transplants Parsley Fen 


nel 
Up to 50 plants fromeach Kale Sweet Basil 
ball. Guaranteed to grow. Mixed Herbs 


Any 4 $].00 Any 24 $5.00 


Order Direct — Postpaid 


GARDEN SPECIALTIES 





259 Jefferson Avenue, S. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 










Vegetables are 

Vital for Victory! 

Flowers help i! 
This 65 page book crammed RE 
descriptions and hints for success- 
ful gardening will put you in step 
with the defense program. Write 


today. 
ees SEED CO. 
Dept. G CANTON, OHIO 


OLMES’ we 
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Be — HOUSE PLANTS 
: i a a Greatest House Plant Offer of the Year 
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1 Coleus—Trailing Beauty. 1 Strawber- 
ry Geranium, 1 Begonia—Pink Gem. 
All Blooming Pog Plants. Only 25c Post- 
paid.Worth $1.00. Most complete assortment 
of Charming House Plants in America;over 250 
varieties including**Grandmother’ 8 Old Favor- 
ites’’ and late introductions, featured in our 
Big Plant, Seed and Nursery C staloe. § sent to our FREE 
Send 25e for this Big Bargain House Plant O; _ 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN pocutsra,:iinos 


1943 PLANTING 

GUIDE NOW READY 

It's Free! It represents 

“600 Acres of Every- 

thing that’s good and 

hardy.’’ Most items shown in natural 
colors. Fruit Trees, Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, 
Berry Bushes, etc. This free ‘‘Book of 500 
Offers’’ contains many bargains. Write to- 


noe 1060 Mentor Ave. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. painesvitie Ohio 
FLOWERING CRABS 


For Beauty of Flower and Fruit 


Flowering Crabapple Trees make fine 

sturdy lawn trees, massed with flowers 

in the spring, handsome all year, and 

provide an abundance of valuable bird 

food. 

CARMINE CRAB. Bright rosy pink. Showy. 

ELEY CRAB. Wine red flowers and fruits. 

JAPAN FLOWERING CRAB. Light pink. An 
old favorite. 

HOPA CRAB. Rose flowers. Bright red fruits. 

REDVEIN CRAB. Deep red flowers and fruits. 

ZUMI CRAB. Blush pink flowers. Scarlet 
fruits. Dwarf. 

Heavy 2 year trees, 5-6 ft. tall, $1.50 each. 

Sent by express. 


Send for free catalog offering Fruit Trees 
and Plants, Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, and Hedge Plants. 


The Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 25 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


The Or iginal 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 
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Who's Who in the Zinnia Family 


(Continued from page 120) 


especially nice autumn tints of bronze, 
golden yellow, apricot and rich rose. 

A type which is more of an oddity 
than a standard sort is the Striata Zinnia, 
in itself an old-fashioned variety, but in 
its new form strictly modern and up-to- 
date. Two colors in this group . with 
medium sized striped flowers are Old 
Glory, patriotically striped red and white, 
and The Clown, gaily striped red and 
gold. I would never suggest either of 
these two if they were to be the only 
Zinnia in the garden, but if you are look- 
ing for something just a little bit differ- 
ent to add to your other Zinnias, give 
them a try. 

C. In the last group, Dwarf Small 
Flowered Zinnias, we find the so-called 


baby Zinnias with small flowers and 
dwarf growing plants, a type which 


is very useful for edging and border 
purposes. While none of these little fel- 
lows have really long stems, many of 
them can be used in the small bouquets 
so popular for the breakfast nook, 
dressing table or nicknack corner. 

The favorite in this group is the Lilli- 
put, Pompon or Baby Zinnia which some 
Zinnia lovers claim is tops in the family. 
The flowers are small, only one to 1} 
— in diameter, compact and symmet- 

‘al in shape, and are produced in great 
asuniitien on tidy compact growing 
plants which usually reach a height of 
12 to 15 inches. While the stems are 
not long and there are side branches, 
still this little baby Zinnia is hard 
to beat as a cut flower. Also, because 
of its free flowering character, dwarf 
habit and rugged constitution it is a 
true garden gem. While all colors, both 
gaudy and pastel, are favorites in the 
varden, those who grow them primarily 
for eutting usually choose the softer 
shades such as Rosebud, a lovely rose- 
pink; Salmon Gem, a good salmon-rose; 
Pink Gem, a shell-pink; and the Pastel 
Mixture, a collection of delicate pastel 
shades. To augment these soft toned 
favorites a new variety is being intro- 
duced this spring, Dainty Gem, with 
striking bicolor flowers of soft rose 
highlighted by deep rich rose at the 
center, giving promise of being even more 
popular than its predecessors. 

Quite similar to the Lilliput type, but 
with flowers only about half as large, is 
the little fellow known as Gracillima or 
Red Riding Hood. It is one of the oldest 
varieties still in popular use, having been 
introduced about 1870, but seemingly is 
as popular now as it was then. The 
flowers are round and compact like the 
Lilliputs, but only about half an ineh 
in diameter, bright scarlet in color and 
borne in abundance on branching plants 
8 to 12 inches tall. While it makes a 
colorful spot of color in the garden, 
flowers are also suitable for miniature 
bouquets. 

Shghtly different from and yet similar 
to Red Riding Hood is a group of Zin- 
nias known as the Cupid type with small 
button-like flowers on dwarf, one-foot, 
well formed plants. Cupid flowers are 


midway between the Gracillima and Lilli- 
put types, something over half an inch in 
diameter, and there are three colors; 
Pixie, a bright yellow; Snowdrop, pure 
white; and Tiny Tim, a rich searlet. For 
edging use this is a popular type. 

The very dwarfest of the Zinnias is 
the Tom Thumb type, an exceptionally 
dwarf form of the Lilliput strain, which 
has a decidedly definite place in the 
garden as a border or edging subject. 
The little 4 to 6-inch compact plants are 
literally covered with well formed flowers 
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Courtesy N. Y. Botanical Garden 


Garden Zinnias have been developed from 
wild types including the single, magenta 


Zinnia elegans 


of the Lilliput type and remain in bloom 
over fully two months time. Separate 
eolors are not available, but the mixture 
is a very attractive one. Absolutely use- 
less for cutting they are, however, de- 
lightful in the annual rock garden, as a 
border or edging plant, in window-boxes 
or when used as pot plants. 

The little Haageana or Mexican Hy- 
brid Zinnia is a small flowered type 
with a charm all its own. It is distinetly 
different from all of the varieties men- 
tioned above, all of which are forms 
of Zinnia elegans. This one is a distinet 
species, Zinnia haageana. Flowers are 
somewhat looser in composition than the 
Elegans type and the eolor range does 
not include the bright purples and reds 
found in the latter. Composed of little 
1 to 143 ineh double and_ semi-double 
flowers, most of them in bicolor combi- 
nations of golden orange and maroon, 
wine-red and cream, golden yellow and 
red, mahogany-red and orange, some 
flowers are solid colors in shades of yel- 
low, bronze, red-orange and _ wine-red. 
Plants commence to flower when they are 
only 6 or 7 inches tall and continue 
blooming profusely throughout the season 
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until the plants are 12 inches or so tall. 
They make a colorful mass of flowers 
primarily useful in the dwarf border 
of the garden. 


The most recent wild Zinnia to find 
its way to American gardens is another 
species, Zinnia linearis. Distinct from 


all other Zinnias in use, this is an out 
and out single in a dwarf compact grow- 
ing form. Somewhat later than other 
Zinnias, in starting to flower, it is‘a slow 
beginner, but when it once gets into its 
stride will be in full bloom many weeks 
after others have had their day. In Cali- 


fornia and other mild sections it may 
even carry through the winter as a 
perennial. If given room to expand, 


each plant will be 8 to 10 inches tall with 
a spread of as much as 2 feet with 
literally hundreds of flowers in bloom at 
a time. The blooms are single, deep 
golden orange in color, each petal marked 
at the center with a delicate light yellow 
stripe highlighted by a bold dark brown 
center eye. While it is, of course, pri- 
marily a garden subject, the flowers are 
unusually long keeping and make attrac- 
tive little nosegay bouquets to brighten 
the home. 

It can readily be seen from the several 
types and many varieties of Zinnias dis- 


cussed that the gardener may find a 
Zinnia for any garden use and those 


who like to specialize in one flower could 
develop a garden of great variety and 
interest using Zinnias alone. 

Zinnia culture. Now a word about 
growing Zinnias. Since they are natives 
of Mexico they are warm weather or 
heat loving plants. Bearing this in mind, 
remember never to sow the seed too 
arly in the spring. If seed is to be 
sown directly in the garden it should not 
be started until the days and nights are 
warm and all danger of frost is past. A 
stunted Zinnia plant—and be sure the 
plants will be stunted if they are 
checked by cold in their early growth— 
is of very little use. It never fully re- 
covers. 

We find that Zinnias really do best if 
seed is sown directly in the garden where 
the plants are to flower. For this out- 
door sowing about June 10 to 15 should 
be safe in most Eastern sections and as 
early as the middle of May in the South 
and Southwest. If, however, you wish 





to save some time by indoor sowing, 
start the seeds a few weeks before this 
time. So ihe plants will not become 


hardened in the flat, allow only enough 
time for a continuous uninterrupted 
growth to produce plants 4 or 5 inches 
tall to set out about the middle of June. 
Zinnias are very fast growing annuals 
during the summer months, and successive 
sowings can be made all through the sum- 
mer and as late as the middle of August 
in southern sections, 

For best results provide a rich deep 
soil and give water when needed by the 
trench method rather than by sprinkling. 
Zinnias, however, are not particular as 
to soil and will thrive in practically any 
available garden area. For fullest de- 
velopment of the plant the Giant types 
should be set or thinned to no closer than 
18 inches apart each way while the 


smaller growing forms can be 10 to 12 
This will allow for free 


inches apart. 


branching for sturdy plant development 
and will assure the production of large 
well formed double blooms. 

Some gardeners prefer to pinch off the 
terminal bud in their Zinnia plants. The 
finest bloom on the plant will, however, 
in almost all cases be this first or central 
flower and it is best not to resort to 
this practice. They will branch quite 
naturally if given ample room for de- 
velopment, 

While Zinnias are free from most plant 


diseases there is a leaf spot disease 
showing up in certain sections of the 


country, but so far it is not very serious. 
To avoid both this spot disease and 
mildew, another possible ailment of the 
Zinnia tribe, never sprinkle the plants, 
since moisture on the leaves encourages 
the development of these diseases. 

I hope that after choosing your favor- 
ite Zinnia types and colors, and giving 
some attention to the few cultural re- 
quirements of the tribe, you will be 
successful in winning the blue ribbons at 
your local Victory Garden Harvest 
Shows this fall. 





Carnations for Northern 
Gardens 


By Naomi InGauus, (Vt.) 


HO does not love the delightful, 
clove-like odor of Carnations? We 
who know the rigor of Vermont winters, 
look at the glowing descriptions of the 
Chabaud, Enfante de Nice, and even the 
Marguerite Carnations, but after trying 
them once (and losing them) we turn to 
those sorts that grow so easily and do no 
winter kill. I refer to the Grenadin and 
the Vienna. Of course, one may lose a 
plant or two during the winter, and they 
do not like wet feet, but they last for 
several years if given a sunny place. 
Carnations started in March or April 
and set out in June will blossom the same 
year, at least the Grenadin and Vienna 
will. These kinds produce very double, 
spicy flowers in red, rose, white, pink 
and various shades, and are borne on long 


stems. The plants, with me, are about 
one foot tall, and are good in beds, 


borders, or the rock garden. It is well to 
tuck some leaves around each plant in 
the fall in the same way one prepares 
the everbearing strawberry bed for its 
winter nap, not actually covering the 
plants but providing a leafy quilt snugly 
tucked around them. 








Write for FREE 
Orchard and 
Garden Book 


from» CALIFORNIA! 


Lists hundreds of California gar- 
den and Home Orchard varieties. 
Fully illustrated, many pictures in 
color. Sketches show how to use various trees and 
flowering plants. Packed with helpful “Show to do 
it’’ information. SENT FREE and postpaid... but 
write today, as supply is limited. 


CALIFORNIA nursery co. 


78th Year 


GEORGE C. ROEDING, IR. Pres 
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FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control mil- 
dew and other fungus diseases on a great 
variety of flowers and vegetables. Try 
FUNGTROGEN in your garden. An effective, 
time-tested treatment against fungus on 
roses, delphinium, grapes, cucumbers, etc. 
For many years a favorite with rosarians. 
One pint makes fifteen quarts of spray. 
Invisible. Easy to apply. Buy at garden 
supply stores. Write for free literature. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
104 Ogen Building, Beacon, N. Y. 














Distinctly new. Grow in bush form—=3 to 3} ft. high, 
usually bearing the second year. Produce masses of 
white blossoms in spring—delicate foliage—bright red 
cherries in August. Don't miss this Exp. Sta. novelty, 
beautiful in any landscape planting—useful in provid- 
ing delicious fruits, jams and jellies. SUPPLY 
LiIMiITED—order early. Everything new for garden 
or farm in big new illustrated Seed & Nursery Annual. 
Send for FREE copy. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 

34 Fourth St. Faribault, Minn. 








The first 

complete 
book on 

Vegetable 
Gardening 
illustrated 

in full 

color 





‘Vegetable 
Gardening 


in Color 


Be sure that your vegetable plot will be a 
} success. From seed order to the last havest, 
this is the book you will use. This picture- 
encyclopedia gives expert and _ practical 
directions for growing all the common vege- 
tables. Easy to use; comprehensive; authori- 
tative. This book will help you defeat food 
| shortages. 


256 pages—150 color plates—$2.50 





USE THIS COUPON NOW! 

Seeeuaeeeas Seceeessesssasse, 

Your nearest bookstore or 
THE MACMILLAN CO., 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Send me ‘‘Vegetable Gardening in Color.’”’ 
I enclose $2.50 (check or=money order). 
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FLOWER GROWER 








Your 


é VICTORY 
GARDEN 


Shipped Partly Grown 
From the RICH MUCK 


LANDS of FLORIDA 


j VARIETIES of RUGGED 
SUPER VEGETABLE 
PLANTS of RARE STRENGTH 


4 to 8 inches 5 Send 
high Check or 
Shipped Prepaid Money Order 


No Catalogue—Shipped only in 
Complete Garden Assortment 


* 


TWO DOZEN EACH 
Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, Rutabaga, Egg Plant, Endive, Let- 
tuce, Swiss Chard, Turnip, Romaine, Carrot, 
Beet, Onion, Collard and Many others, 


(The list may vary slightly due to weather or your 
locality, but there will be over 400 plants in the as- 
sortments, with full directions for their care.) 


Save Weeks of Anticipation 
ENJOY FRESH VEGETABLES WHILE 
YOUR NEIGHBORS WAIT and HOPE 


Grown under Florida sun these magni- 
ficent plants make anything but a 
WAR BOND LOOK SICK. 


Delivered ready to transplant and transform your 
vacant lot in beautiful abundant Victory Garden and 
a masterpiece of agriculture 


LITTLE WORK — TREMENDOUS YIELD 
Each individual plant is hand chosen 
for its strength and beauty 
@ PRIZE PLANTS LIKE THESE 
Not Found or Gr@wn Locally. 

Orders filled in rotation received 
Place your order NOW for delivery when 


your ground is ready. 


BLAKE GROVES 


EAU GALLIE @ FLORIDA 


Enclosed is $10.00 for which 

© Please rush prepaid 

C] Ship prepaid about... pececce+seevceceveceees 
(0 Ship prepaid when I advise that my ground is ready. 
Your complete VICTORY GARDEN consisting of more 
than {5 varieties and over 400 Vegetable Plants. 4 to 
8 inches high, 
Name -cccee eee 
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In your WAR-TIME Flower and Vegetable Gar- 

den, devote a place to these flavorful and 

fragrant plants. 

HERBS Supply Fresh Leaves for Cooking and 
Canning Surplus VEGETABLES. 


CHIVE SWEET F ~- pataeana 
THYME ROSEMARY 

MINT SAGE 

LAVEND HYSSOP 


WINTER SSAVORY RUE 
Plants of above: $1.20 for 3; $3.35 for 10. 
Our War Garden Catalogue lists above and 
many other Herb plants, also Vegetable and 
Flower seed, Fruits and garden supplies.—Write 
for your copy. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


The Old Reliable Firm—Est. 1905 
. Y. City 


92 Chambers St. 
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Spring Care of Lawns 


(Continued from page 135) 


purposes. It will increase root growth, 
increase resistance to disease, reduce crab 
grass, reduce water requirement, avoid 
the need or temptation to rake the clip- 
pings as they will be too short to mat, 
retain for use by the grass plant nearly 
all of the plant food in the soft suceu- 
lent clipping, increase the green blade 
area and therefore increase the food 
manufactured  photosynthetieally, and 
give numerous other benefits. Really, it 
is a good thing to do, even though the 
lawn may appear to be in constant need 
of “a hair cut”. 

Although inorganie fertilizers are pro- 
hibited for use on fine turf areas, the 
lawn does not necessarily need to go un- 
fertilized. Organic base mixtures are 
still available. Cottonseed meal, castor 
bean pomace, a combination of these two, 
soy bean meal, linseed meal, milorganite, 
ground fis sh, and tankages may be used 
if they are available. These materials are 
classified as an organic fertilizer, the best 
type there is for lawn use. Each, except 
milorganite, fish meal and some tankages, 
contain the eommon plant food elements 
in a desirable ratio, that is, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash in a descending 
ratio. For example, castor bean pomace 
has an analysis of nitrogen 5.5 percent, 
phosphorous 2.5 percent, potash 1.0 per- 
cent. Milorganite, an excellent lawn 
fertilizer, has only a trace of available 
potash, and fish meal and animal tankage 
contain no potash. 

These fertilizers are easy to apply and 
do not burn the grass. Their plant food 
elements do not become wholly available 
at one time and, therefore,their influence 
is distributed over a period of several 
weeks, and no over stimulation of the 
plant occurs. ‘The economical rate of 
application for organic fertilizers is one 
pound of nitrogen per 1,000 square feet. 
To obtain thenumber of pounds to apply, 
divide 100 by the percent of nitrogen 
stated on the bag or tag. 

If enough fertilizer is obtained for two 
spring applications, make the first about 
April 10 and the second not later than 
May 10, unless the lawn is known to be 
free from erab grass. If only one appliea- 
tion is to be made, do it as soon as the 
excess spring moisture has left the soil. 

Home owners having poultry or living 
where poultry manure can be obtained 
should take advantage of the fact and 
use the manure. Poultry manure, ‘air 
dried, is one of the very best lawn ferti- 
lizers. It can be spread fresh from the 
poultry house with no serious burning 
of the grass, and if air dried for a week 
there should be no burning effect. I 
strongly urge the use of poultry manure 
as a lawn fertilizer. 

The whitish circular patches that ap- 
pear on the lawn after the snow has 
melted are probably caused by a fungus 
disease called snow mold. The grass in 
these patches is seldom killed but it is 
definitely “set back.” Brush these spots 
with a broom to destroy the cobweb-like 
mass of mycelia and to straighten the 
grass and hasten the drying of the soil 


surface. This is an important spring 

duty that you owe to your lawn grass. 
Any lawn having a hard and com- 

pacted feeling will be much improved by 


being loosened up. For many lawns, 
loosening of the soil is a “must” opera- 


tion before further treatment becomes 
economically effective. 

To loosen the soil, proceed as if the 
sod was to be turned under only don’t 
turn it under. Insert the spade fork 
the full length of the tines, bear down 
and then lift up on the handle. The in- 
sertions should. be in row 5 to 6 inches 
apart and the soil thoroughly loosened. 
About April 19 is a good time for this 
treatment in the latitude of Massachu- 
setts. 

Wagon or ear ruts that have not 
broken the sod should be lifted while 
the ground is very soft and wet. This 
can be done by inserting an ice scraper 
or spade under the rut and pressing the 
handle down. The raised sides of the 
ruts should be pressed down to the level 
of the adjacent grass. This is easily 
done by standing on a board laid across 
the rut. 

If the grass is destroyed in the ruts, 
the repair job is to reseed. With an ice 
scraper, spade or sod cutter cut the edges 
of the rut and widen it by taking a 
little of the turf from each side of the 
rut. Loosen the soil deeply, add sufficient 
topsoil to mound the rut about a half 
inch, seed, cover the seed and roll. 

“I'll make the lawn over this spring” 
is a common New Year’s resolution; for- 
tunately its percentage of breakage is 
high. Buildings are completed during 
the winter months and the ungraded 
grounds “must” be immediately made 
into a lawn. Unfortunately, in such eases 
the lawn is built. 

Starting a new lawn in the spring 
should be avoided if possible. However, 
profitable preliminary work can be done, 
such as sub-grading, and topsoiling. in 
addition to cultural reasons for not seed- 
ing the lawn in the spring, there are 
mechanical and labor reasons for waiting 
until fall before sowing the seed. 

Around new buildings shrubbery ean 
be set, staging removed, and walks ean 
be installed without “being careful of 
the lawn.” The home owner can remake 
the lawn carefully in fall and as a 
“knitting job,” thus giving him time to 
do the usual spring work. 

If a new lawn is needed, I suggest the 
following procedure. Make sure that the 
area has a subsoil having uniform water 
holding capacity. The subsoil should be 
graded parallel to the finished grade, and 
the surface deeply roughened or furrowed 
to receive the topsoil. 

If the subsoil is deep and well drained, 
that is, retains moisture but does not be- 
come saturated, the top-soil need not be 
over 3 inches deep. Up to 8 inches in 
depth is desirable, but if more is used 
the lower portion usually functions as 
subsoil. The shoulders, terraces and 
slopes should have a greater depth of 
topsoil than elsewhere on the lawn. Good 
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topsoil is sandy loam or garden loam. To 
the layman, the topsoil should feel mel- 
low and gritty when rubbed between the 
fingers. 

The topsoil should be spread, not 
dumped, and truck tracks in the sub- 
soil should be spade forked out before 
the topsoil is placed. Rake the topsoil 
to a finished grade with a wooden lawn 
rake, and remove all stones and debris 
collected by the rake. To keep the dust 
down, sow a mixture of equal parts of 
Timothy and Redtop at a rate of 33 
pounds per 1,000 square feet. Rake to 
cover the seed. This will give a_ tem- 
porary lawn equal in appearance to a 
permanent one and you won't have to 
worry if weeds do appear. In late 
August the area should be harrdwed, or 
deeply raked, to loosen the surface, then 
raked to remove the weeds and 
plants that cannot be covered with soil 
and left to decay. This raking will smooth 
the surface and prepare the seed bed. 


grass 





In spite of good intentions, a spring 
made lawn is seldom seeded early enough 
to permit the grass to get an even start 
with weeds, or well enough established 
to withstand summer conditions without 
it being weakened and injured. Much 
can be gained by waiting until fall to 
sow the permanent grass. If a temporary 
lawn is not needed, a cover crop such as 
soy bean or buckwheat will keep the 
dust down and be excellent organic mat- 
ter to turn under in mid-August. 

In normal times our turf standards 
are such that cultural practices to meet 
these standards work very much against 
nature. In 1943, be a bit less exacting 
in your conception of “good turf” and 
have each cultural practice work with 
nature as far as possible. Remember, 
soil air is as essential as soil water, and 
soil moisture is needed to make plant 
food available. Too much or too little 
of either is bad and one without the 
other becomes inefficient. 





Pruning The Home Fruit Garden 


(Continued from page 131) 


ture vine. To prune the vine select 
two canes at the top wire and two at the 
lower wire, one pointing in each diree- 


tion. They should arise as near the 
trunk as possible. Good fruiting canes 
should be about 4 inch in diameter. 


Very large or weak canes are less desir- 
able. The number of buds to be lett 
on the vine depends on the vigor of the 
plant and the variety, but with Con- 
cord about 40 buds is enough for a 
vigorous vine. The upper canes should 
have about 10 or 12 buds each and the 
lower canes 6 or 8 buds. In addition 
two spurs of one bud each should be 
left as near the trunk as possible ‘to 
provide canes for next year. Varieties 
like Sheridan and Golden Museat which 
tend to overbear should have fewer buds 
than less productive sorts. Weak va- 
rieties like Delaware must be pruned 
closer than vigorous sorts. Experience 
is necessary to judge the capacity of a 
vine, but if the fruit fails to ripen 
properly the vine may be overloaded 
and should be pruned more closely the 
following spring. 

Grapes on arbors. Grape vines that 
are grown on arbors must provide shade 
throughout the season as well as fruit. 
The main trunk should extend to the 
top or center of the arbor. Spurs may 
be left along the trunk at intervals cf 
2 feet or less. If the vines around the 
arbor are spaced about 6 feet apart, the 
canes may be left about 3 feet long 
on each spur. The shoots which grow 
from these spurs, will soon cover the 
arbor. This cane and the shoots which 
grew from it are removed at the next 
pruning anfl another 3-foot cane from 
a spur near the trunk replaces it. 

Another satisfactory method of train- 
ing grape vines on an arbor is the fan 
system. Instead of growing a single 
trunk, the main stem is made to branch 
by pinching off its tip just above the 
ground and the canes are extended out- 
ward like the ribs of a fan. The canes 


are tied to the arbor where they are 
wanted. In pruning the mature vine a 
few long canes may be left or a larger 
number of short canes may be saved 
with from two to four buds arising as 
near the main trunk as possible. 

The best time to prune tree and small 
fruits is in early spring after the severe 
cold of winter is past and before growth 
starts. Summer pruning should not be 
done as the removal of foliage wili do 
more harm than good. 

All euts made in removing limbs of 
tree fruits should be so close to the 
trunk or branch from which the limb 
is removed that no stub remains. The 
decay which attacks these stubs eventu- 
ally spreads into the trunk and causes 
weakness and eventual breakage. Prop- 
erly made cuts heal over promptly. If 
the trees are pruned regularly and cor- 
rectly it will rarely be necessary to 
make any cuts large enough to need pro- 
tection with a wound dressing. With 
old fruit trees growing on lawns wounds 
larger than 14 inches in diameter may 
be painted annually with shellae until 
they heal over. 

Tools needed include a pair of good 
pruning shears—cheap ones are worth- 
less and exasperating—lopping shears 
with 30-inch handles and a pruning saw 
for trees of bearing size. 





NEW FOR 1943 


A garden club lecture in tune 
with the times: “Decorating 
with Fruits and Vegetables" 


A new approach in a talk that is stimu- 
lating and helpful. Covers containers that 
anyone can_ get, mechanical controls, 
principles of design, demonstrations. A 
truly creative art, easy and inexpensive 
to follow. 


Rates reasonable Ask for folder 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 
123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


G’BYE 
BOYS..1T’S 


Bug-a-boo 


GARDEN SPRAY 














NOTHING BEATS THIS 
GARDEN SPRAY 

FOR CHASING HARMFUL 
PESTS AWAY 


A little Bug-a-boo Garden Spray 
goes a long, long way. Four ounces 
make 12 to 18 gallons of 
highly effective spray, 
so use it freely to pro- 
tect your flowers and 
shrubs. It’s easy to mix 
-..won’t clog sprayer 
..-kills or controls prac- 
tically every common 
garden insect. 
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Buy at leading hardware, drug, garden 
supply, and department stores 


Bug-a-boo 
GARDEN SPRAY 
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Lists about 250 varieties in- 
cluding special offers and 
gives cultural information and helps. 
We are Rose Experts. Our easy growing 
roses give unusual satisfaction. Send today 
for your copy of the Blue Book. 


OUR GET- 


Atauainreo ROSE BARGAIN 


5 famous monthly Blooming Hybrids—(listed in Blue 
Book at $1 each). Betty Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral—Condesa de Sastago, intense 2 tone red & yel- 
low, large doub'e blossoms, richly fragrant. Etoile de 
Hollande—supreme among Reds. Spicy fragrance. Jean 
Bostick—(Castago Sport). Large, double-deep yellow. 
McGredy’s Scarlet—slender buds, tall fine grower. 
Scarlet in fall, deep pink other times. 


ALL FIVE postpaid for $3.75 


(order from this ad) 
ROSE SPECIALIST 


MELVIN z. WYANT Box F, Mentor, Ohio 
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WICKER GARDEN BASKET fitted 
with nine essentials: tools, rubber 


usta ag ana ac- 
- « « » $19.00 


alae expensive saoks $10.95 


“Washable Kreme Skin 
Gloves . . . . . $1.25 


Meiekincjlepedio « $a08 


Pes ee F ‘ oNee Hy 


DRIVEWAY MARKERS — Flowers, birds, discs and — 


stakes inset with jewel lenses, brilliantly reflect auto 
_heodlights at night, keep cor wheels off the turf.’ 


Disc, brown or green =. 1 . 1 > ss $ .60 


Stake, green. .. (i 5% -80 






Flower, left, red, tiec or silipw.. in ee 


Flower, center, red, blue or yellow . . . 1.75 
Flower, right, lavetider. -. . . . . . 1,50 
Bird, ted, blue Oryellow . .°. . . . 1.00 





RIFLE WEEDER — Magic metal staff ILLUMINATED SIGNS — Your sur-_ 
with six pointed profgs on ene end ndme, house number or country-seat 

and trigger handle, takes backaches title on one of these outdoor panels: 
out of weeding. Prorigs sink deep will save your guests miles of _ + 
down around the root, lift out weed, eanrtom s Letters..and panel — rustic 
root and all. Press trigger in. handle - 
and weed is ejected 8 feet ei inorel. 
A practical, precision-built rol e 
to tast. Weighs 30 ounces. . « 






jwdre cut pine—tome -in black, 
2 wb mtg Selene. 





tong, $1.75. Period, Or; dash, 20. 


145 EAST 57H STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Spruce up your outdoor living room! Garden and Barbecue Booklet “‘FG-5‘’ ready soon 





letters or numerals, 3", each | 
Nor 6" wide, 24" long, $1.25; 36" 





Streamline Your Victory 


Garden 


(Continued from page 132) 


such as tomatoes, from place to place 
will help. Planting the rows the long or 
short way of the garden has little bearing 
on ease of working unless a horse or 
motor cultivator is used. 

Group quick maturing crops together 
in order to provide space for planting 
second crops (this is suecession cropping ). 

Unless your rows are very short you 
will find it necessary to occasionally plant 
more than one kind of vegetable in one 
row. For example, 25 feet of chard is 
usually more than enough for a large 
family, as is 5 to 8 feet of parsley. It’s 
best to sow 10 to 20 feet of lettuee at fre- 
quent intervals. 

If there is any choice, beans, tomatoes, 
and peppers do best on the higher, poorer 
soil, whereas cabbage, broccoli and lettuee 
will thrive on the lower, heavier section. 

Do not plant too much at one time, even 
in the small garden, thus providing more 
than can be used. In hot weather crops 
mature and “go by” fast. Good judgment 
in this matter can only be obtained by 
experience and reference to last season’s 
plan and diary. 

Add 20 days to the number of days to 
harvest any given vegetable and you 
have the time a crop should be out of the 
way for planting cf second crop. For 
example, a row of snap beans planted 
May 15 should be ready for picking in 60 
days or July 15. Allowing 20 days for 2 
or 3 pickings, the plants could be pulled 
by August 5 and a erop of Chinese eab 
bage planted. 

What supplies will you need? First, 
there’s tools. Some tools are already ra- 
tioned and others are unobtainable from 
larger dealers. Fortunately, few tools 
are necessary for the average vegetable 
garden and most gardeners will already 
have these on hand. A_ well-made tool 
with proper care will last for years and 
with the passing of time will become like 
an old friend, pleasant to work with. Get 
good tools if vou ean. If your soil is 
heavy, get substantial tools; if light, get 
the so-ealled “bantam” or “ladies” grade. 

Chemieal fertilizers are “fighting tools,” 
so the government has ordered all ferti- 
lizer companies to make a special “Vie- 
tory Garden Fertilizer” of a 3-8-7 
formula. This will be sold “for food 
production only” in various sized bags 
and we are told that there will “prob- 
ably” be enough to go around. At pres- 
ent this seems somewhat doubtful. 
Figure out vour needs about as follows: 
with manure use 24 pounds per 100 
square feet, or without manure, 5 pounds 
per 100 square feet. Have it on hand at 
planting time. 

There should be sufficient lime for all. 
Do you need it? Most vegetables prefer 
a slightly acid soil having a pH of 6.3. 
Get a soil test kit or send a sample to 
your County Extension Service or State 
College. If no lime or wood ashes has 
been used for at least 5 years, you can 
be safe in figuring on 25 pounds per 100 
square feet. 

Organic matter is necessary for a 
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good vegetable garden, unless 
blessed with an extra good loam. 
is the best source of organic 
not easy to get. Don’t be too fussy 
your search for the rotted kind. 
fer and use fresh cow manure in 
garden every spring. Look around 


you 


are 
Manure 
matter but 
in 
I pre- 
my 
and 


get it ordered now—delivered if possible. 


How much? For a_ good 


application 


figure on one-quarter cord per 1000 square 


teet. 


Use poultry manure with caution 


in the vegetable garden, although it is 


fine 


For 


for 
celery, ete. 
as potatoes, 
other 


It’s not 


asparagus, 


cabbage, 
good for 
carrots, parsnips, 
sources 


of 


organic 
use compost, peat, leaf mold. How much? 





broece li, 
roots such 
ete. 
matter 
9 


Use a layer an inch deep or as much as 
your pocket book will stand. 
leaves and other refuse from the spring 
cleanup for the compost pile for use next 


year. 


Peat 


or leaf mold ean 


Save those 


usually be 


purchased by the bale, or in some locali- 
ties, in bulk by the eubie 


yard. 
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Seed Sowing Guide 


for Victory Gardeners 
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Crop Frauen Space planting days plants 
( - pee 7. between | in to 100-ft. 
“ ~ rows garden |_har- row 
| | vest 
Tomato Early — Comet 
Bonny Best \{ { Staked 23 60 Staked 50 
| Main — Marglobe )_ -3 ft. May 15 4 
| Rutgers | Plat ‘lat 3- 3-4 ft. | 70 \Flat 33 
a ae 
Carrots | Red Cored Chantenay | April 1 ” | | 
Nantes or Coreless | 12-15 in. Aug. 1 70 =| 3 oz. 
Beets Cresby’ S E gyptian | April 1 to ~ 
Detroit Dark Red | 12-15 in. Aug. 10 | 50 1 oz 
Beans Bush, green — Tendergreen | | 
St. Green Pod 2-3 ft. May 1 to | | 
wax Pencil Pod Aug. 10 | 60 1 Ib. 
Brittle Wax | | 
Pole — Kentucky Wonder 
Scotia 3-4 ft May 10 80 * Ib 
Chard Lucullus April 1 to | 
Fordhook 12-15 in. Aug. 10 | 40 1 oz 
Lettuce Head — New York | 
White Boston | sod: April 1 to 60 | 
Leaf — Grand Rapids | 12-16 in. | Aug. 10 | | 4 on. 
Blackseed Simpson | | 
Spinach Spsiog wt F all | April 1 and | 
Long Standing Savoy | 10-12 in. Aug. 25 | 40 1 oz 
| Summer, New Zealand | 2-23 ft. May 15 | 60 2 oz 
Becouilt | Come Sprouting 23 ft. ‘April 1 to | 
Aug. 1 70 66 
Cabbage Early — Golden Acre 
Jersey Wakefield 2% it. | April 1 to 60 
Late — Danish Ballhead | Aug. 1 | 75 
Savoy 90 
Sweet Early — Marcross | 
corn Golden Early Market | May 1 to 7 | 
| Main — Golden Cross Bantam | 3 ft. | July 1 i Ib. 
Golden Country 90 
Gentleman | 
Peppers | Early Giant | 70 | 75 
| California Wonder 2} ft. | May 15 90 | 
Potatoes | Early — Chippewa 
Irish Cobbler May 1 to 90 
| Late — Green Mountain | 3 ft June 15 10 lbs. 
| Kahtadin | 110 | 
Chinese | Chihili | July 10 to | 
Cabbage | Petsai 15-20in. | Aug. 5 80 | } oz. 
Peas Dwarf, Early — Laxton’s 65 
Progress : 
Late— Dwarf Alder- | 2}-3ft. | APrT to) 75 | aap. 
man May 1 
| Tall — Alderman 3-4 ft. 80 
= 5 
Onions | Seed, Yellow Globe April l to} 140 | loz. 
Plants, Sweet Spanish 12-15 in. May 1 70 =| 500 
Sets, Ebenezer 50 2 Ibs. 














Dates are for New York City. 





All figures, of 


course, are only approximate. 





New Sorex Garden Markers 


With inside information. 
Oiled Birch 
in. staff 
Green 
holder 


- 
with 
enameled 
and re- 
movable folded 
SOREX name 
tab 1” x 3”; 
This weather: 
proofed tab 
may be marked on inside as well as the face, mark 
mame of plant on face, date, and other notes in- 


LENGTH NINE INCHES 





side; a valuable feature. 

Just use a common pencil, it stays thru all 
weather. 

Mark bulbs, seed beds, perennials, iris and roses. 


BEAUTIFUL © DURABLE © HAND-MADE 
Prepaid 20 for $1; 100 for $4 


New One Piece PLANT LABELS 7 in. long can 
be fastened on any shrub or plant made of SOREX 
weatherproof material for out-doors use, both 
sides may be marked on; A handy all purpose 


label. 
Prepaid 100 for 60c; 200 for $1 
20% discount to Garden Clubs on $10 or over 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO. 


Box 93 Paw Paw, Mich. 
TROPICAL FISH 


You can have a small section 
of the South Seas right in your 
home...richly colored tropi 
cal fish... exotic in shape 
.. Swiftly darting among the 
undersea foliage Sixty-page 














catalog. ALL FISH IN FULL 

COLOR. Send lc, stamps or 

coin (Foreign 25c) "to: 

Eastern Garden Dept. F4 

Kissena Blvd. and Rose _Ave. 
Flushing, NYC. N. 











“7 Zz ad | 
ennessey on Noses . 





A GOOD rose book will save you money 


on any size rose garden. 40-odd Rosarians from all 
over the U. S. have reviewed ‘‘Hennessey on Roses”’ 
for your guidance as to the BEST rose book to buy. 
Comments: “The first authentic rose book ever 
written.’’ ‘‘The first clean break ftom old tradi- 
tional unscientific rose lore.’’ ‘‘Reads like a romance 
but is packed with dynamite on every page.’’ Write 
for folder of reviews. 


Price $3.50 


ROY HENNESSEY 
Hillsboro, Ore. 
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THE 
We 


A brief, practical treatise by our L. J. 
Farmer, who has been growing berries 
for 60 years. 
half the work. Price 25c, 
be deducted from first order for 
plants. Catalogue of all kinds of 
Shrubs, Plants, Vines and Perennials, free. 


Address 
FRAGARIA NURSERIES Dept. 245, Pulaski, N. Y. 


Tells how to save over 
which may 





Trees, 





A border of PANSIES 


Requiring little care, Pansies pro- 
vide an abundance of cut flowers, 
masses of color. In short, they are 
ideal for the Victory Garden, Use 
them for gay color effects in window 
boxes, rock gardens, perennial bor- 
ders, or to make your vegetable gar- 


den attractive. 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 large plants, $2.50 postpaid 
250 large plants, $5.00 post, uid 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot border— 
set plants 6 in. apart.) 


Ask for our free Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 
Box 133 Bristol, Penna. 
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From FLORIDA 
to YOU | 


66 99 

‘Godian River | 

GRAPEFRUIT and | 
ORANGES 


Imagine—plump, luscious, tree-ripened 
Giant Oranges and Mammoth Grape- 
fruit freshly picked for you. 


J \ | 








, a“ 


EACH FRUIT IS 
HAND CHOSEN FOR 
iTS PLUMPNESS 
AND JUICINESS. 











a X 
SPECIAL VICTORY BASKET | 
$5.00 Express } 


, Prepaid 
(Send check or Money Order) 

This is our regular 30-lb. DREAM Basket 

bulging full of the most luscious tree- 

ripened Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 

Kumquats you have ever tasted. 

Also: Full crate, same pack (90 Ibs.) $15.00 

Send this peerless Basket or Crate to those 

in service. 

Prize fruit like this is not found at your 

local store. A revelation in juicy sweetness 
and exotic flavor. 


Blake 
























roves 
EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 
‘\ | i 
WILD FLOWER PLANTS, FERNS 
4 More than 100 varieties. Specials: & [yD 
Garden; Fern; Rockery; 16 plants, x 


M 8 kinds, in each; $3.00 each, 
postpaid. 
Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
James Loder Park 
Manager gk 
Home, Pennsylvania > sl 6 c 


CARNATION PLANTS 


PRATTS FAMOUS ENGLISH BORDER TYPE 
SPECIAL OFFER. Six extra. large plants in 
three named varieties $2.75 
Twelve extra large plants in four named varieties, $5.00, 
postage paid. Flowers up to 3” ucross. Bloom profusely this 
season 
Cultural and propagating instructions with each order. 


R. H. PRATT Renton, Wash. 


2] 



















For a successful lawn (in addition 
to good soil and’ good care) you 
must have a seed mixture adapted 
to your growing conditions... We 
develop such mixtures from contin- 
vous study on our Trial Grounds in 
five different sections of the country. 


Always ask for 
t 


WOODRUFF 


Adapted Lawn Seed 
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Gladiolus Thrips Succumb to Gas 


New method of attack is employed by men’s garden club as a club project 


By Joun K. 


T a recent meeting of the Men's Gar- 
den Club of Villa Park (Illinois), 


several projects were presented to 
the members for the purpose of saving 
time and material during the coming 
year, thereby helping the cause of victory. 
One of the suggestions proposed was the 
mass fumigation of the members’ Gladi- 
olus bulbs with methyl bromide for the 
control of thrips. 

The fumigation of plant material with 
methyl bromide is a relatively new de- 
velopment in insect control, and conse- 
quently facilities for such treatment are 
not as readily available as might be de- 
sired. The Villa Park Club, however, is 
fortunate in being located near a large 
creenhouse establishment at which a 
fumigating chamber was installed re- 
eently. When approached by Glenn 
Pierce, a long-standing club member, who 
was instrumental in introducing the plan, 
the manager of the greenhouse kindly 
consented to its use by the members. 

The fumigation chamber is a specially- 
eonstrueted gas-tight box of 504 eubie 
feet measuring 7 by 8 by 9 feet. It is 
equipped with several shelves which may 
be used for potted plants and containers 
of bulbs. A heating element inside the 
chamber provides for the maintenance of 
a constant temperature. For the control 
of gladiolus thrips, a temperature of 
80° for two hours using 14% pounds of 
methyl bromide is required. Methyl bro- 
mide is marketed as a colorless liquid 
under pressure in ] pound cans. The ean 
is placed in a brass eylinder in the bottom 
of which are protruding points, and when 
the eylinder cap is 
serewed on, the ean is 
foreed down and pune- 
tured releasing the 
liquid. It is then con- 
ducted through — brass 
tubing into the cham- 
ber whereupon it 
changes into a deadly 
gas as it eomes into 
contact with the warm 
air. A fan built inside 
circulates the gas so 
that a complete pene- 
tration is assured. When 
the recommended period 
is completed, a vent 
leading to the outside 
is opened and the gas 
is driven out. After 
the elapse of a few 
minutes, the chamber 
door may be opened. 


While John Brugman 
(middle) sorts out some 
of his 30,000 bulbs, Bill 
Boutlbee (bottom) waits 
patiently for his turn. 
Glenn Pierce (top) helps 
John with the arrange- 
ment of some of the paper 
bags 





Karztovic, (Ill). 


and the bulbs may be removed without 
injury to anyone, 

Members of the club who had any Glad 
bulbs that they desired to have subjected 
to the new treatment were instructed to 
deliver them to a common point from 
which they could be collected by a eom- 
mittee and transported to the green- 
house. Since one member alone had over 
30,000 bulbs (in some 65 trays) which 
obviously could not go into a closed auto- 
mobile, it was necessary to wait for a 
mild Saturday afternoon in order to 
avoid injury to the bulbs from low tem- 
peratures. In addition to the trailer load 
of 30,000 bulbs, eighteen other members 
presented a total of 15,000 bulbs which 
were moved in other vehicles. The mem- 
bers placed their bulbs in trays, cartons, 
and burlap bags with different varieties 
in separate paper or cloth sacks. 

In order to defray the expense of the 
fumigation, each participant paid a small 
fee pro-rated according to the number 
of bulbs he owned; a total of $6.45 was 
collected. The cost of the fumigant was 
$1.75. Since no charge was made for the 
use of the fumigatine chamber, and since 
committee members generously donated 
their automobile services necessary” in 
transporting the bulbs, a balance of $4.70 
remained. This amount was turned over 
to the club treasury for use in some other 
worthy project in the future. 

From these figures it may be seen that 
such a type of treatment proved almost 
unbelievably inexpensive. In addition the 
method has other virtues. First of these 
is the fact that it precludes the necessity 
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for soaking bulbs in mereurie or phenol 
preparations—dipping agents which have 
been most popular in recent years. The 
former type is now very expensive, and, 
in fact, practically unobtainable due to 
war demand. The latter, while it has 
been found to give satisfactory thrips 
control, still leaves something to be de- 
sired in other respects. Treating bulbs in 
a liquid solution is a messy and laborious 
process; it must be repeated with every 
successive batch of bulbs prior to plant- 
ing. With the gas, however, all of one’s 
bulbs may be exposed at once, and when 
planting time arrives, they may be taken 
from their containers and put directly 
into the soil. This eliminates the step 
required in dipping of taking bulbs from 
their containers and placing each variety 
in a separate cloth sack and then return- 
ing them to their trays. Fumigation in 
the winter has the added advantage of 
coming at a season when the gardener 
has much more time to spare than when 
preparing to plant. Neither is any time 
lost through the retarding of bulb ger- 
mination, as is the when mereury 
compounds are used. Moreover, methyl 
bromide has highly developed penetrating 
powers and will kill thrips eggs embedded 
in the tissues of the bulb, and has the 
ability not possessed in commonly-used 
dipping agents. 

With respect to the last advantage 
claimed above, it may be stated that Villa 
Park Club members have made _ several 
examinations of their bulbs since fumiga- 
tion took place several weeks ago and 
that up to the final completion of this 
report, no live thrips have been found. 
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Starting Seeds in Boxes 











DRAINAGE 
LUMBER FOR 4" APART 
SIDES, 1" FOR EACH WAY. 
BOTTOM. 





USEFUL TOOL TO 
==, COMPACT SOIL. 










<— BOARD 4X16 
X.. WITH 1" PIECE 

“4% 11 NAILED 

TO UNDER SIDE 














Vegetables and flowers may be started early 
in boxes indoors. Use a mixture of screened 
sand, soil and peat moss or leaf mold. Firm 
the soil lightly and level it before sowing 
seeds. Usually it’s best to sow seeds in rows, 
Screen sand or soil over seeds, compact it 
lightly and cover the box with wet cloth or 
paper until seeds germinate 
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Have Fun Around Home .- .- 


with acSCOU LAWN Fre 
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r 
& 7 For relaxation at home during these times, 
Zi you'll find hours of fun and enjoyment 
to be had with a velvety Scott Lawn. 
To improve your old lawn or build a new one, avoid 
cisappointment and seed with Scotts proven mixture of 
weedfree, permanent grasses. Sown according to direc- 
tions and fed Scotts economical Turf Builder... the 
complete food for lawns and gardens... your lawn will 
soon be the pride of the family as well as the envy of 
the neighborhood. Mr. and Mrs. D. Robbert, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., comment, “Recent visitors called our 
Scott Lawn Emerald Isle. It is the talk of the neigh- 
borhood.” A. G. Ichel, of Decatur, Ill., says, “Your 
seed and fertilizer took our lawn to town .. . I’m satisfied 
there isn’t even a close second to Scotts.”” Decide now 
to step out with a Scott Lawn... it’s in the bag if ( + 
you follow suggestions offered in Lawn Care. These 
bulletins are brimful of facts every lawn enthusiast i 
should know. Ask for a F REE two year subscription. 


Write 0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
96 Main St., Marysville, Ohio a 
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Send for these timely 
LAWN CARE 
bulletins today...no 
charge or obligation 
whatever. They tell 
how to combat weeds 
and will guide you in 
securing a lawn of 
lasting beauty. 


PF 








REGULAR mixTURES 


Scola Step and TURF BUILDER 


Makes Beautiful Lawns for Less . . 


















FLOWER GROWER 


EXCEPTIONAL NEWGLADS FREE 


With each $1 order from this 
ad, we will enclose free a large 
bulb of ‘‘Parnassus,’’ one of the 
best new purples, or 2 large 
bulbs of husky, beautifully ruffled 
cream Capri. The larger the order, 
the more bulbs you receive free. 
Specials—tach item 25¢ postpaid 
7M. Black Opal (Black red) 
38 L. Charmaine (Early rose 
6M. Chief Multnomah (Unusua 
smoky) 
41. Coral Glow (Fiery orange 
3S. Edith Grace (New blotched 
white) 
41L. Hindenburg’s Memory (Large 
red) 
83M. Jeanie (Pink, cream throat 
5S. Myrna (Ruffled creamy white 
4L. Surfside (Tall white) 
10 S. Vateria (Karly Bennett 
All 10 items plus extras $2 
1943 INTRODUCTIONS 
Harmony—Ruffled, tall, clear cream. 
L. 25¢ ea. 10 for $2. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Autumn Gold—Deep golden yellow, 
prolific commercial. L. 25¢ ea. 10 for 
$2. Money back guarantee. 
Our free catalog features a story of 
blooming season in the Northwest, at- 
tractive prices, and profuse illustra- 


tions 
St. Charles 


NOWETA GARDENS tinct 


HERBS PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS FERNS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Delivery via Expres., Mail, and in nearby localities, 
by truck. 
ree Catalog on request 


HILDEMERE ‘GARDENS 











Wawa, Pa. 


















HOT BED SASH 
3 x 6 ft. only $5.80 

on to Make Your Own Box) 
Sturdy. Double thick glass. 
Painted two coats. Send for 
folder giving suggestions for 
earlier gardens, Prices f.0.b. 
factory. 


4 Lord & Burnham Co. 
ae Irvington, N. Y. 








GLADS and DAFFODILS 


Although we are not issuing our usual catalogue 
of Glads this year, you are invited to write for our 
list through which we wish to close out most of 
our stock. Also, if interested in Daffodils, ask 
that your name be placed on our mailing list for 
catalogue which is to be mailed in early summer. 


GRANT E, MITSCH ~ 


j 


Lebanon, Oregon 


GIANT and DOUBLE VIOLETS 


Special 4 all different DOUBLE 
Violets. White, Marie, Russian & 
Parmer, $1.00 OR—2 Giant Elk, 
Royal Purple, blooms 2” across 
Stems: up to 12 in. leaves 5 in. 
Fragrant, sturdy plants $1.00 Post 
paid in U. S. with culture and 
Catalog of 35 Varieties of Violets. 


PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2 Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


START — “VICTORY GARDEN EARLY 
with 

COBB MINIATURE 

GREENHOUSES 











“Large earn" 12x18 ine a 
set of 8 units..... $12.50 
Timited mennty of galvanized 
ats, each 0.066 eee 


STANLEY COBB 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N.Y. 


OXALIS LASIANDRA 


We ‘think this is the prettiest Oxalis. The entire 
plant with palm-like leaves and the deepest rose 
carmine flowers is unique and lovely. 50¢ doz. 
$3.25 per 100. 

We may be the largest American grower of Sum- 
mer and winter growing Oxalis. Join our list of 
customers and receive Spring and Fall Catalogs 
regularly. 

AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS. We offer a prize winning Ameri- 
can :train for 50e ea. 2 for $1.25. $4.50 per doz. Fifty 
bulbs for $16.50. 

TULBAGHIA, everbloomer for pots, 35c, 3 for $1.00. 

AGAPANTHUS MOOREANUS MINOR, miniature ‘“‘Blue 
Lily of The Nile’’. Plant 4 bulbs to a 6” pot. Price 35c 
ea. or 4 for 91.25. 

CATALOG FREE. Lists Colored Callas, Amaryllids of many 
sorts, Many rare and unusual bulbs. Tells you how to grow 


hem, 
; CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
La Verne, Calif. 








Dept. F 
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The Joys of Begonia Collecting 


(Continued from page 123) 


with new colors, forms and flowers. The 
two afternoons I spent with the Dean of 
Begonias and his good wife, are red 
letter days indeed. Time and space forbid 
describing the many Begonia collections 
which I visited in California or the beau- 
tiful plants which I saw in them. Qh, 
for the magic carpet that I might visit 
them again! 

It was at the Harvard Botanical Gar- 
den that I first saw B. cathayana, the 
red and green velvet Chinese beauty, with 
soft orange flowers. This is a mountain 
species, growing at an elevation of 5000 
feet. No wonder it is not a robust grower 
at sea level. It is happiest when grown 
in a shady place. Its velvet perfection 
always reminds me of two Begonia — 
who saw an unknown Begonia of grea 
beauty in a window. Being rel te 
collectors, they felt they must make in- 
quiries about it, and with some trepida- 
tion, rang the bell. The owner was quite 
willing to show the plant, but doubted if 
they could identify it, since it was made 
of plush! 

The members of the Begonia Club have 
good sized collections, but unfortunately 
we live so far apart that visiting is rarely 
possible. One notable exception to this 
was a visit of three members to the eol- 
lection of a fourth member. It was our 
first meeting, except by mail. The small, 
lean-to greenhouse was filled with beauti- 
ful Begonias including the finest specimen 
of B. olbia which I have ever seen. For 
three solid hours, we stood in that little 
greenhouse, discussing our favorite plant. 
From time to time, our patient hostess 
“ame to the door to announce dinner, 
and stole away again, discouraged. What 
was dinner, compared to Begonias? But 
finally she caught her husband’s eye, and 
we adjourned, temporarily, to discuss 
Begonias during dinner and to return as 
soon as possible to the greenhouse and 
further discussion. 





Photo by Anthony Del Pesco 
The Rex Begonias above are from the Logee collection. They are, left to right, Fireflush, 


Queen Wilhelmina and Inimitable 


My visit to Kew Gardens in England: 
could hardly be called collecting, since 
all I brought from there was inside my 
head. It was there that I first saw 
Venosa, that curious Brazilian species 
with thick frosted grey leaves, which are 
closely folded in large papery stipules. 
So tightly are they folded that even the 
broad, mature leaves still show the faint 
lines of the birthfolds. Like Peltata, the 
“Mullein Begonia,” it should be kept on 
the dry side, like a sueeulent, which it 
resembles. Two other beauties which I 
saw there and have never seen since, 
were B. erythrophylla, a tall velvety red 
Begonia, and B. deeora, a low grower, 
the broad reddish-brown velvety leaves 
veined with pale yellow. These remain 
as an ultimate goal, like the pot of gold 
at the rainbow’s end. 





Ruellia Ciliosa 


By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


N looking through the catalogues for 

something different, and studying the 
glowing descriptions and long, long names 
of plants, it is amusing to find that some 
of these very flowers grow by the road- 
side unnoticed and neglected. One that 
comes to mind especially is Ruellia eili- 
osa, a very pretty pale blue or lilae color, 
funnel-shaped stemless flower about 2 


inches across, blooming almost eontinu- 
ously from June through September. 


This American native grows about 1 foot 
high and is a very hardy perennial be- 
longing to the Acanthus family. It 
thrives in full sun and hot dry places, 
trying locations where other flowers 
would be a failure—a welcome addition 
where it is not so common. Seed should 
be sown in early spring and will some- 
times give some bloom the first year. It 
is of little or no value for cutting. 
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DELPHINIUM 
SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flowers on 
tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from lightest blue 
to deepest indigo, lavenders and pastels. 10 for $1.00 
DREER’s DE LUXE HYBRIDS—Very prolific. Large 
flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide range of blue 


shades, both singles and doubles. Mildew resistant. 
10 for $1.00. 

BELLADONA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY’’—Our most 
prized standard variety. Lovely shade of light blue. Fine 
for cutting. 12 for $1.00 , 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED’’—Our standard dark 
blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the border and cut- 
ting. 12 for $1.00 

CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 


prolong your season of bloom. 
glistening blue. 12 for $1.00 
NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on request. 
Planting instructions with each order. Potted plants 
and shipped in dirt to insure safe planting. 60c¢ each. 


Graceful spikes of bright 


and a 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


Oakford, Illinois 




















PLANT [ns 
: Ince GUIDE [ax22} 
Includes many bargains. 
Most items in rffitural_ colors. 
ruit Trees, Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 


1943 issue now ready. Send today. 

GRAPE BARGAINS—Strong 2 yr. plants. Con- 
cords, 20c each, 3 for . Niagaras 22c 
each, 3 for 60c—all Somes at planting time. 
Order today at these prices 


COLE NURSERY CO., 308°, Mentor Ave. 











A SEED-SAVING TIP TO 
VICTORY GARDENERS! 


Gardening? Do it right! Treat 
flower and vegetable seeds and 
bulbs with economical, easily- 
used SEMESAN. Generally checks 
seed rotting and damping-off; 
usually kills thrips on glad 
corms; effective as a spray against mildew and 
black spot of roses. See your dealer. Flower 
Pamphlet free from ‘‘Du Bay”, Wilmington, Del. 
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OWN ROOT LILACS 
None Budded or Grafted 


Finest French Hybrids and Rare Species 
SPECIAL LILAC COLLECTION OFFERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UPTON NURSERY 
4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Michigan 























ALYSSUM ZINNIA 


VIOLET QUEEN oe Smack Sel S 4 
Two splendid novelties for a patriotic flower bed. Red 
and white Zinnia, Old Glory; Blue Alyssum. Both 10c. 
FREE—PARK’S FLOWER BOOK. All about flowers 
and vegetables: pictures, culture, height, pronunciation, 
germination table; 3000 varieties to choose from at 5¢ 
per pkt. Free on request or sent with offer above! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., 70 Parkton Drive, Greenwood, $. . 






























SALZER'S 75% YEAR 
bi arden Specials 


“OLD GLORY” 
6 pkgs. seeds 25 cents, postpaid. Also selected collection 
for cut flowersallsumme r—enough for 30-ft. row 10 cents; 
3 pkgs. 25 cents, postpaid. 


flower garden of red, white and blue— 


114 pages oe thing for Vic- 


BIG FREE CATALOG: tory Garden and Farm. Three- 


way tested seeds, 99%-plus pure. Hardy Bulbs, Plants, 
rubs, Fruit ana Ornamental Trees. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 33 La Crosse, Wis. 
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March in Southern 


By Jvuuia Lester Ditton 


INTER is over. Spring is defi- 
nitely here so that early work 
must get under way at once. 


Mulches must be removed as the warmer 
days and nights come. Dead wood must 
be taken out of flowering trees and 
shrubs. Weeds must be pulled out by 
hand trom the bulb beds where the small 
annuals are showing and _ blooming. 
Transplanting of small Petunias, Ver- 
benas, Anthemis, Shasta Daisies and 
Phlox decussata for summer bloom must 
start early. Calendulas and Snapdragons 
also must be permanently placed. If 
the perennials need to be changed, now 
is a fine time to do it. 
Rock gardens are 
plantings are kept 
ground covers, like 


beautitul if the 
neat. Usually the 
Ajuga Bugle and 
the Potentillas and Ranunculus, vrow 
so rapidly that they cover the whole. 
Thin these out ruthlessly at the begin- 
ning of the season and then {ill in with 
Pinks of many kinds, dwari hardy 
Asters, Veronicas, Lobelias, and other 
small creeping flowers. 

Broad-leaved evergreens need heavy 
pruning and if this is done now, the 
plants will. send out new shoots at once 
and there will be no long gap with only 
sheared bushes to fill in the borders. 
Thin out the centers and give the inner 
stems light and sunshine and thus add 
strength and growth. 

Foundation plantings are many times 
ruined in this pruning. They should 
never be cut into formal triangles, cones 


and balls. Let the plants show their 
natural, characteristic growth and 
beauty. If the foundation plantings 
crowd so that they need this harsh 
shearing, thin them out and let them 
grow naturally. This is common sense 
and good taste in planting also. 

Roses must be pruned now. Do not 
eut back Tea, Bourbon, Damask, and 
Bengal or China Roses. Take out all 
dead wood and shorten the weak canes, 
removing all dead flower heads. Then 


feed and cherish and they will grow to 
shrub size and fill the borders with con- 
tinuing beauty of flower and fragrance. 

Hybrid Teas, on the other hand, with 
Floribundas need to be pruned heavily. 
Cut down to 12 inches for the heavy 
growers and remove all weak canes en- 
tirely. Thin out the centers and remove 

(Continued on page 159) 





PRUNE FASTER 


SAVE LABOR WITH 






Powerful “V” blade anvil 
action makes clean, quick- 
healing cuts with little effort. 


8” size, $2.25; 
6”, $1.39. At 
dealers’ or sent 
postpaid. 





SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
52 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 























INCREASE YIELD 
18% TO 51%! 


Do * sunsneates market growers 
do: Place patented Germico 
HOTK APS — strong little hor- 
houses — over seeds (or over 
plants when transplanting).Com- 
letely protect from destructive 
rosts, storms, insects—maintain perfect mulch. Increase 
yield 18% to 51%, ripen plants 3 weeks earlier. Quick, 
easy to set instructions on package. 25 Horkaps, 50c. 
100 for $1.95. 250 for $3.50, Setter free. 


NEW WEATHERIZED TRELLIS 


Grow bigger, finer GARDEN 
PEAS, POLE BEANS, TOMA- # Dit ter 
TOES WITH TRAIN-ETTS [34 + at 
Weatherized Netting. Hung a : 
with ease in 5 minutes; no fuss 
or bother. Use instead of wire id 
or string. (Wire in sun burns cy 
delicate tendrils.) Doesn't rot 
like string — lasts several sea- ™ 
sons. Makes picking easy. 60 x 72 in. size only .. 


























- 39¢ 


NEW apnea SPRAYER 


New HARCO is only profes- § 
sional-type Sprayer priced so 
low. Long extension rod quickly 
sends insectides onto tops of tall 
shrubs, under small plants, hard- 
to-reach places —- easy to use, 
Attractive, colorful. Sprays up, 
down, sideways without adjust- 
ment. ONLY $2.35 complete. 





FREE— write for folders of these GERMACO Products. 
AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER or _% eee 


747 Terminal Street, Dept. 


9 Los ve Calif. 
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NY GARDE 


Sinking ei nel Penna. 


Dept. T 


RAYNER'S | 6©BERRY 
SPECIAL 5 

Enjoy Fresh Fruit from your own garden! 
100 early, 100 midseason, 100 late, top qual- 
ity strawberry plants for $2.85; 3 early, 3 mid- 
season, 3 late, giant cultivated blueberries 
a — .. bearing age, $4.90. Order now or write 

big free culture book, 

RAYNER BROS., 221 Berry St., Salisbury, Md. 
rs 8 eee 


MAKE COMPOST IN 3 MONTHS 


Grow vegetables chockful of Vitamins, with home-made 
fertilizer, using NO chemicals. Results in England 
show big a hg colds, etc. ‘‘Organie Gardening’ 
tells how. 6 mont $1.00, including booklet on How 
Dactilinn in Only 3 Months, 
kitchen waste, etc. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. C8, Emmaus, Pa 


to Make Organic using 


leaves, 















Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 


shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 25¢; 9 for 
$1.00. Postpaid 


Special Collection 
of named varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $2.00. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Beautiful Catalog Free 


ven PourgenHien Bros. 
Dept. Babylon, N. Y. 


FLOWER GROWER 








*ALYSSUM: Violet Queen—a new color of Sweet 
Alyssum. Plant with Snowcloth Alyssum. 
*NASTURTIUM: Golden Gleam—the best of the 

semi-double sweet-scented nasturtiums. 





*FORGET-ME-NOT: Firmament—the light blue goes 
well with “Golden Gleam.” 
*MARIGOLD: Spotlight—a colorful low border. 


Blooms all season. 
*ZINNIA: Paste! Mixture—light, delicate tints. 
Giant flowers. 
*ZINNIGOLD—an unusual Zinnia from old | 
Mexico. | 


To help gardeners select wisely from the many 
new varieties introduced during the last few 
years, Mandeville & King Co. tested more 
than 400 of them in its own trial gardens. The 
above 6 were found dest from a standpoint of 
being truly different, unusually attractive, and 
filling a definite need. You will find these, and 
all other varieties of Mandeville Seeds, on 
display in your community. All are Triple- 
Tested for germination, quality of flowers, and 
completeness of mixtures. Copyrighted packet 
has map telling when to plant, instructions 
how to plant, and pictures to make it easy to 
tell seedlings from weeds. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1040 University Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 67 Years 


ANDEVILLE 


TRIPLE-TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 








At Storer Everywhere 


exHiBITION §=©60s JDAHLIAS 12 For $2.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my large 
stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 at 
regular prices. Tubers, labeled & postp’d. 

Ginger Rogers—Yellow Eventide—Purple 
Lowell Thomas—Pink DeMolay—Red 
Dahiiamum—Autumn Volcano—Bronze 
Premier's Winsome—Rose Figaro—Red & Gold 
Rita Wells—Salmon 
Alice May—White 


Utica, N. Y. 


BLUE POLYANTHUS ‘‘0ZON’’ 


Large flowers of good blue, with golden eye, 
on long stems. Flowering plants, 60c each, 3 
for $1.35, postpaid. 
Write for 1943 catalog, listing rare plants, 
bulbs and shrubs. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 
Maplewood Box 21 





Ruth Nichols—Orchid 
Mrs. C. E. Wildon—Orange 


2 ADRIAN H. SMITH 
1504 Howard Ave. 








Oregon 















KILL MOLES witn 
MOLOGEN 


Destroys moles quickly. 
Odorless. Easy to use. 
% Ib. only 50c. At your 
dealer's, or write. 


RoseMfg.Co.104 OgenBldg.,Beacon,N.Y. 


1943 ILLUSTRATED 
ORCHID CATALOGUE 


This catalogue will be issued March Ist and mailed 
to our customers, members of Orchid Societies and 
Circles, to others 

Price fifty cents 
This Catalogue contains many new offerings. Prices 
have been reduced. 









12 color plate illustrations 

18 black and white prints 

70 pages, with culture notes 
Price will be refunded on plant purchases of Five 
Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybrid:sts—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Pacific Northwest Garden Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


S the garden’s spring season be- 
gins to erowd us with unusual 
insistence, there will be many 

who have lovely gardens, wondering 
whether, to be 100 percent patriotie, 
they should dig up any part of their 
flower garden over which they have 
slaved for years to make perfect. 

The answer, in our’ government’s 
words, is “Don’t get excited’—so let 
us diseuss this month, just what the 
flower garden can do in wartime and 
how it fits into the picture of our na- 
tional defense. 

Of greatest importance is the fact 
that all of us are going to have to stay 
home much more. This means we will 
need to find hobbies to fill in our spare 
time, which will be of value. 

We know that gardening, whether it 
be flowers or vegetables, gives us good 
exercise, plenty of pure fresh air, sun- 
shine and an unexplainable soil-contaet 
which brings us nearer to the realization 
of the marvels of the universe. 

This year we should all be fence- 
sitters. Keep the flower garden and 
have a vegetable garden too. 

There is no good reason why you 
should give up any of your flower gar- 
den to vegetables, provided vou ean ob- 
tain a suitable place for them nearby. 

For instance, there are sure to be 
several vacant lots near your home, with 
good rich soil. Permission may Yr radily 
be obtained for the use of good vacant 
land through your local Victory Garden 
Committee or direct from the owner. 

Don’t dig up Rose garden. The Rose 
garden is generally an area of very rich 
soil, in which you have carefully planted, 
tended and fertilized many dollars worth 
of excellent Roses. Don’t even think of 
digging them up. There are companion 
plants for Roses, and vegetables may be 
numbered among these in war time. 

Some time ago the government listed 
several vegetables that truck farmers 
should not grow, asking that others, 
more needed for wartime supplies, be 
grown in their place. Among those that 
we will have to grow at home or go 
without this year are peppers. There is 
a great deal of nutritional value in both 
vreen or red peppers and neither should 
be omitted from the table supplies this 
vear. 

Peppers should be started from seed 
sown indoors in early March, encouraged 
to grow rapidly in a bright room where 
















CRIMSON--PINK 
AND LAVENDER 
Bie Gorgeous Blooms 6 in- 
ches across, 24 inches thick, 
‘ g, sturdy, well - branched 

> feet in height. 
SCED, PLANT FREE 

4 & NURSERY CATALOG 
%Send Dime Today for This $1.00 
Y Collection and fully illustrated color 
S Catalog, or Postal for Catalog alone. 


BROS. SEEDSMEN pocti2%s’Sinon 
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they will form sturdy plants which wil 
be in perfect shape to set out in late 
May or early June. They may be set 
out among garden flowers with unusual 
effect. 

The best varieties of pepper for this 
part of the country are Harris’ Early 
Giant and Chinese Giant. 

Permanent plants in the garden should 
not be disturbed and no thought of dig- 
ging them out to make way for vege- 
tables should be considered. 

Temporary plants, annuals and_ bulbs 
are the ones which can give way, if neces 
sary, to vegetables. One FLowER Grower 
reader recently reported a crop of 174 
pounds of tomatoes from 20 plants grown 
in spare places in her flower garden. 

A last year’s Gladiolus bed is a fine 
place to set out tomato plants. Don’t 
throw away the Glad bulbs. Set them 
in groups of 10 to 12 in the perennial 
border or between small shrubs, just for 
the “duration”. Better still, use them as 
a border to the vegetable garden plot. 


Vegetables for the flower garden. 
Jerusalem artichoke is a very valuable 
root vegetable. Its tubers, like knobby 
potatoes, are of great value to those dia- 
betics who cannot use starchy vegetables 
like potatoes. The plant grows like a 
6 to 8-foot Sunflower and has a place in 
every flower garden. 

New Zealand Spinach is a hot weather 
plant and is used here during summer to 
provide greens that are much _ better 
flavored than ordinary spinach. The 
plant thrives on heat. There are many 
parking strips and areas like the foot of 
a rock wall where this plant may grow 
and provide hundreds of pounds ot 
greens rich in vitamin A. The plant is 
quite attractive and may be used as a 
border plant. Its flowers are ineonspie- 
uous but the leaves attractive and neat. 


Tomatoes as vines. In this climate, 
where cold nights are a disadvantage to 
perfect tomato growth, it is worth while 
to try the protection afforded by the 
house or garage. 

Many amateurs have grown tomatoes 
as a vine against the south wall of any 
building with great success. Set a few 
plants about a foot from the wall in 
very rich soil as soon as the weather per- 
mits. Lattice or string may be used to 
support the vines. 

Not only will the plants produce an 
average of ten pounds of fruit to a plant 
but, if Searlet Dawn and Mingold are 
grown together the searlet and gold fruits 
are most attractive on the vine as well as 
on the table, 





1942 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 29 
(January to December, 1942 issues) is now 
available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
and mailing costs to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Subscription Dept., Albany, 
me. ¥, 
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AND ANTS 












REPELS DOGS, 





e@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it, It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 














NEW 1943 CATALOG 


of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
Wildflowers. 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 
Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c¢ to these states. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. F. BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 

















GWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G GENEVA, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit this 
summer. Write for free catalog. 





STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. GENEVA, WN. Y. 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 








FLYING CLOUD FARMS, Inc. 


MRS. BANCROFT WINSOR 
MRS. SYLVIA W. MOSELEY* 
Our glads are known to be the best. 


If you do not grow them won’t you 
give them a test? 


Just send us your name and address too 
Then our free illustrated catalog will 
come to you. 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE 
GLADIOLUS WORLD 


Acushnet New Bedford, Mass. 














March in Southern Gardens 
(Continued from page 157) 


canes that rub each other across. Winter 
mulches can come off now, except from 
new Roses planted in February. These 
must wait another month until strong 
new growth shows. 


Prune Polyantha Roses heavily. 


Where they are used for a hedge to | 


divide the formal garden from the gar- 
den proper they ean be cut to an even 
line. Take out dead wood and weak 
eanes of all. 


Early flowering Jasmines can be cut 
back as soon as the bloom is over, which 
is the right time to prune all deciduous 
shrubs. Just follow the flowering with 
the pruning shears except in the case 
of Cydonias which do not like to be 
cut. Cut the opening buds on the well 
filled branches and bring indoors to 
bloom. 


Victory Gardens are thriving. The 
early vegetables are coming in and 
small plants in seed beds can be set 
out late this month. Seeds to be planted 
in rows are beets, carrots, cauliflower, 
mustard, lettuce, onion, salsify, sweet 
potatoes, pepper plants, pimento plants, 
squash, okra, bush snap beans, pole 
snap beans, and cucumbers. (Varieties 
were specified in February FLOWER 
GROWER). 

This year, there should be a vegetable 
garden for every home, and community 
and school gardens in thickly settled 
communities where it is not possible to 


plant these gardens in crowded town 
zones. All the South is a garden but 


there is much wasted land that can be 
utilized for growing if care and atten- 
tion are given. 


Home demonstration and _ county 
agents are ready and willing to give 
their help and advice. Use their services 
freely and avoid amateur errors which 
result in waste of time and seeds. With 
labor scarce it would be wise for sev- 
eral gardeners to grow their vegetables 
in a co-operative effort. Vacant lots can 
be used and the ploughing and harrow- 
ing and fertilizing expense can be shared 
with the harvest which follows. Super- 
vision can be given in turn and thus 
avoid undue effort and work. 


Now is the accepted time. Delay will 
mean the sacrifice of many of the health 
giving foods. Make your plans for 
Victory Gardens now and proceed to do 
your duty by your families and country. 


Herb borders are needed also for 
many uses. Get the seeds and plants of 
all your vegetables and flowers ordered 
right away. Order only as much as you 
really need for the supply is limited, 
and transportation is difficult. 








Blue Gem. Gorgeous Blooms 5 in. across, 
2% in. thick, on long, stately stems. Sen 
10¢ Today for these Gorgeous Asters and Copy of 
my Big Seed, Piant and Nursery Cat- FRE 
alog or send Postal for Catalog Only. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN nodiaera. in. 











GROW FOOD 


AS EASY AS A-8-C! 





“Worth all the adjectives 
in my arsenal”... 


says RICHARDSON WRIGHT, noted 
Editor of House & Garden... ‘If any § 
reader is teetering on the fence over this 
year’s vegetable Victory Gardening, tell 
him to read Ogden’s How to Grow Food 
for Your Family. The canning instruc- 
tions are clear as crystal and as modern 
as today. He even states how many 
bushels of each vegetable are needed to 
produce a given number of glass quart 
jars. To all these he adds a balance sheet 
of costs and time.”’ 


Everything You Want to Know! 


Choice of Plot, Control of Pests, Enrich- 
ing Soil, Outline of Garden Work, Time 
Tables of Maturity, Food Values, Can- 
ning, Pickling, etc. A Complete Guide 
for Large or Small Gardens; Experts or 
Novices. Only $2. Money back if not ] 
satisfied. Order from A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Dept. F, 67 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. | 


a 
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STRAWBERRIES 


PAY ALLEN’S BERRY BOOK 
. describes best early, medium, 
late and everbearing varieties. Tells 
how to grow big, luscious berries for 
2 home and market, Copy Free. Write 
Today. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
50 EvergreenAve., Salisbury, Md. 


Gorgeous Chinese Azaleas 


Healthy, 12-15” plants, Special 97c 
ea. (regular price $2 ea.). Postpaid, 3 
for $2.50. Order today. Will ship at 












Now ready. Book of 500 Offers. Most 
items in natural colors—Fruit Trees, 
Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, etc. It's FREE, 


Write Today. 
1070 Mentor Ave. 


COLE NURSERY Co. 1272,Mewer Ave 
RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


Nine solid acres of Hemerocallis. 

Better varieties in colors unheard of before. 
Red, purples, pink, rose, etc. 

America’s lowest prices on blooming size stock. 


Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDEN'S, Spring, Texas 
23 miles north of Houston. U. S. Highway 75 


* 
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(GRAVELY 


CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 








Ideal for 
the Estate | 
Owner. 
GRAVELY: 
MFG. CO. 
Box 307 
Dunbar, W. Va. 

















FLOWER GROWER 





1943 bound Gladiolus Year Book 


and 3 quarterly 1943 magazines 


(Edition 85% sold already) 












The American 
Authority on 
Gladiolus 
growing, 
exhibits 
and 
varieties. 
A 
store- 
house of 
valuable, 
intensely 
interesting 
articles, 
reports, 
and 
pictures 


Free With $2.00 saaieoele in 
New Engiand Gladiolus Society 


You get a bound book more than 200 pages, which is 
International authority on all that is best in gladiolus (pro- 





WW The Gladiolus 


\ Supplement 


the 


fusely illustrated), together with 32 page quarterly supple- 
ments; April, July and October with each $2.00 membership 
in the New England Gladiolus Society. Year book contains 
splendid new articles on culture for beginners, appraisals of 
varieties, research, shipping to shows, etc. 


Coast to coast, over 3000 members 
27 Gladiolus societies affiliated with N.E.G.S. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
The New England Giadiolus Society, lnc. 


Box 2F, Norwood, Mass. 


NEWER PRIMROSES 


In a remarkable array of unusual shades, many pas- 
tels, 2 in. flowers. 300 fresh Polyanthus seeds, with 
instructions, $1.00; plants, doz. $2.50. Other hardy 
primula plants and seed. Catalogue. 


THE CLARKES [ficrbert®. & Clackamas, Ore. 


Marguerite R. 
Growers of fine Pansy seed. 
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P 
7X 
MANY GARDEN & 
ao HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 
eating insects that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmiess 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 


stores or write for folder. Rose Manufactur- 
ing Co.,104Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 









THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 





DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have to 
spray or dust. Field grown. 
Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, SS a ee 8.25 
Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% ft........... Sheets eet ae 
Marjorie, bright pink, 114 ft.. Sica Saas 25 
wee. While, OD TRiicicccccecs ie iita aide pea 
Tee, Wee BING, Be Blick so oc dk castice cess «25 
All five, labelled, $1—Sent express collect 


after April 15 
Ask for price list of Perennial plants 
WwW. C. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








Everything for the 
home garden in_ packets 
or bulk, on display at thousands 
of dealers. Write for name of deal- 
er nearest you. 

“At Your Service Since 1896" 
Besides Quality Garden Seeds and 
Lawn Grass, you may be interested 
in ‘‘Pa-Se-Co’’ Brand Seed Corn, 
et, or other Field Seeds. 

E GARDEN RULER 

Page’s Garden Stick, 18 inches long, with planting 
data covering 53 garden plants, distance Gaon 
rows, depth to sow, distance apart in row etc. 
Used right in the garden when planting. Send 6¢ 
in stamps today to cover mailing. Also ask for 
free ‘‘Garden Guide’’ or ‘Corn Shenal.”* 


THE PAGE SEED COMPANY 


P.O. Box B-16 Greene, N. Y. 
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March in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


HE greenhouse surely is the hub of 
the gardener’s activities during 
Mareh. This is one of the months 


when his ingenuity is taxed to find space 
for all he would grow. And by space, of 
course, we mean the right kind of sur- 
rounding where light and air ean en- 
circle every bit of growth that is in- 
tended to remain in a healthy condition. 
Shelves will be resorted to sometimes and 
they are of great value when placed in 
such a way that too much shade for 
plants below will not result. . There is 
always the risk of water dripping from 
shelves onto tender growth below and 
this we must guard against by watering 
carefully so that there is the least pos- 
sible overflow from pots. When not too 
big a task, it may be well to lift the 
plants from the shelf for watering, leay- 
ing them on the path for a short time so 
that superfluous water may drain off. 





Ventilation and shading are worthy 
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Single Eye Cuttings of Chrysarth 


“Single eye” cuttings are used to rapidly in- 
crease one’s supply of Chrysanthemums. Ex- 
periment Stations have found this type of 
cutting—leaf below it— 
roots better without aid of rooting powders. 


Cuttings are freer of disease than divisions 


and stem section 


of the closest attention at this time. There 
is likely to be a great deal of growth that 
is young and tender, Guard against 
cold winds blowing directly on the green- 
house inmates, at the same time keeping 
in mind that a stuffy condition and a 
high temperature which ean be caused 
quickly by sun heat at this season are to 
he avoided. Moderate temperatures with 
fresh air are essentials if we wish to 
secure sturdy young plants. 

Shading is of the greatest importance 
now, especially where seedlings are trans- 
planted or where repotting is done and 
roots have of necessity to be disturbed 
and are often broken. When roots are 
disturbed they have temporarily _ lost 
their power to perform their peculiar 
functicn, which is to eolleet in liquid 
form the sustaining needs of the plant. 
If the plant is thus handicapped, it 
needs the gardener’s assistance to help 
it over this eritical period. When the 
sun’s rays are allowed to play directly 
on it, they will cause excessive evapora- 
tion from the leaves and since the liquid 
supplies are temporarily suspended, the 
plant must obviously suffer. 

There are numerous methods by which 





one may perform this shading. Much 
will depend on the variety of plants in 
the house. At .times the majority wil 


not require any shading at all. In sue! 
a case, it will be enough-to use cheese 
cloth or paper over the seedlings or 
plants that really require it. However, 
in many cases, the amateur’s greenhous: 
should be shaded by painting the shad 
ing material over the outside of the roof 
glass early this month. In fact, orchids 
ferns and most foliage plants should be 
shaded by mid-February. 

A common method in the past, has 
been to use white paint thinned with 
gasoline, applying to glass which is 
thoroughly dry. Sometimes, especially 
in the ease of a house where there are 
tropical plants requiring a moist atmos- 
phere, the glass will remain moist all 
day long causing the liquid paint to run 
when applied. It is surprising how 
quickly the glass dries if the top venti- 


lator is opened slightly. But gasoline 
may not now be considered a popular 
medium for greenhouse shading and so 


it may be wise to find a substitute. <A 
good shadirg mixture can be made with 
slaked, lime mixed with milk. It would 
not, of course, resistant to rain 
as the former mixture. 

While flower for the summer 
garden may be sown now, this is also the 
ideal time for the propagation of many 
plants by vegetative methods. The use 
of stom cuttings, or slips as some would 
say, constitutes the most popular 
and although some plants are easier to 
propagate by grafting or layering, in 
most cases the stem cuttings practice is 
simplest. 

Perhaps Chrysanthemums are propa- 
gated in this way more than any other 
plant, although even they have advocates 
of a method known as leaf bud cuttings 
which is of value mainly to commercial 
growers, because of the number of young 
plants that may be raised from one stem. 

Cuttings of some good winter-flowering 
plants should be started at this time. 
These include Coleus thyrsoides and Pye- 
nostachys dawei, both having blue flowers 
for Christmas—I prefer the former—; 
Eranthemum nervosum, also with blue 
flowers that come after Christmas; Eu- 
phorbia fulgens, orange flowers; Centra- 
denia floribunda, pink or pale violet 
flowers; and Ruellia macrantha, purplish 
rose flowers. 

These names seem to be somewhat un- 
wieldy for the beginner but none of 
these plants seem to be blessed, or abused, 
with common names, except perhaps the 
Euphorbia which has sometimes been re 
ferred to as the Searlet Plume Euphor 
bia. 

All are worthy of a trial by those who 
like something just a little different and 


he so 


seeds 


way 


all are of easy culture. Cuttings of 
young growth are not difficult to root 
in the warm_house. I would strongly 


recommend the Centradenia and the Ru- 
ellia if I had to make a choice, They 
grow into bushy pot plants and are pro- 




















lifie in flowers. Rooted euttings should 
be potted into two and a half inch pots 
and shifted as roots demand, until in 
August they will have grown to need a 
six-inch pot in which they may be left 
to flower. 





In dealing with insect pests, it is well 
to abide by the old maxim that preven- 
tion is better than cure. Most of our 
greenhouse pests are controlled by a 
fortnightly application of a nicotine 
spray or by the use of nico-fume powder 
scattered on the path at night when the 














ventilators have been closed. Sometimes e Uncle Sam urges you and your family to grow © Vaughan’s 
: part of your own food in wartime. Vaughan’s Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 

we may have to resort to more drastic ‘Gardening Illustrated,’? 1943, shows how to do for 66 years. have been the choice 

‘ > a on, P this without sacrificing landscape plantings or of florists, gardeners and advanced amateurs. Our 

ae s res é ‘ s ’ %¢ a ) » ( - & 2 ~ - 
measu oa ind use che mical » pe tent an flowers. Data on yield, length of harvest and catalog lists 2206 varieties of flowers, and the 
destructive to be sure, if not used with nutritional value of vegetables helps you obtain finest strains of sweet, tender ‘‘table quality” 
care and judgement. appilv he ear- maximum all-season yield—grow vitamin-rich veg- vegetables seldom found in markets. 125 pages 

ind ju lzment Hi ppily, the gar etables to build buoyant health for your family. 52 in natural color. Mailed free on request. 


ner IS eescarly 1-. » - 
dene? doe S not ne e sal ily need to be an Special for 1943. Oak Leaf Lettuce, most popular “‘green leafy vegetable.”” Forty times 
analytical chemist in order to use these richer in vitamin A than head lettuce. Thrives, keeps sweet and tender all summer. Salad 


addicts rave about it. It’s a MUST for the Victory Garden. Pkt. 10c. 















and indeed by their use he may often AEG VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 13, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St, N. Y.C 
avoid needless expenditure. VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV VV 





Burpee’s Jin2sT 
EGE ABLE’SEEDS 


for Your Victory Garden 


It is more than a patriotic duty to help grow 
your own food; it is an absolute necessity. Our Armed 
Forces and our Allies require enormous quantities of food, 
thereby drastically reducing the amount available for 


Johnny Appleseed’s Grave 





Finally Located 


HAT most legendary character among | 
American fruit growers, Johnny Ap- | 
pleseed, is again in the limelight, accord- 
ing to J. H. Gourley, chief of the Ohio 


Agricultural Experiment Station’s Horti- home use. Grow as much as you possibly can. 
culture Department. Burpee’s DollarGarden—15 Pkts. Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden 
At the recent meeting of the Americ: (value $1.70) For 50 x 100 ft. (value $4.80) 
. ne rece n mie eung oO ie _# me rican For a garden about 20 x 30 ft. Famous Enough of Burpee’s Best Vegetable 
Pomologieal Society, a commission ap- _—— Tomato, oer 2 ¥en Seed to plant a garden 50 x 100 ft. 1 Ib. 
ae ae Q25 euneitos ‘f es 3eans (1 Green, 1 Wax), 2 Radishes each of Stringless Green Beans, Bush 
pointed in 1935 to ascertain, if possible, (i red, 1 white), Swiss Chard, Carrot, Fie Wnuee, Manes Sc ie, Goan ad ae 
his exaet burvine place, gave a report —T — eae, See ( ge Beans, Sweet Corn;1 oz. Spinach; 1 pkt. 
ae alee : ease ’ yer, Lea ettuce, Parsley, Early each of 24 other vegetables. 
W hich locates Johnny Apple seed - last Bush Squash, Turnip. §$ All 30 kinds, value $4.80, postpaid..... 
resting place as just east of the St. Jo- All 15 Packets, value $1.70, postpaid, FREE! 
seph’s River in the vicinity of Fort Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden -—A Packet of 








y : . For 40 x 60 ft. (value $3.45) 9 
Wayne, Indianaf Previously, a monu- Burpee’s 


Enough of Burpee’s Best Vegetable 


ment had been erected to him on the Seed to plant a garden sox 00 So eltuce 
. . : : ach of Stringless Green Beans, String- 
west side of this stream, but all .evidence — 2 ee ee ee - 


less Wax Beans, Bush Lima Beans, 


now points to the other location. The Peas; 1 02. Spinach; 1 pkt. each of The New Vegetable 
Seng : : ; i. ee 20 other vegetables. with every 
commission feels that the plot of land All 25 kinds, value $3.45, postpaid.. $2 or $3 order 


where Johnny les was well established Order Direct from This Ad 


but that the exact spot where he was W. Atlee Burpee Co 
- o 


buried is impossible to determine. — It sé © Building, Philadeiohi 
seems certain, however, that he is not <iJalcnoenacnnlpamneseameanies 


Send Today, 
before it’s too lat 















buried in the Archer cemetery, some miles | 10 Redleaf Barberry he 6 Red Spirea, 2 yrs........ .$1.00 Cc 
aa aL: een : cs . | 16 Van Houttei, Barberry or Privet, 18 inch...... 1.00 . 
away, to which nurserymen make pil- | 10 red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 2 ft......-0-... 2... 1200 4 Oink DAH LIAS ' 
erimage 8 Regal Lillies or 8 Hardy Phiox....... nse achwaia 1.00 rrr 
grimages. 3 Pauls Scarlet Climbing Roses, 2 yrs 1.00 SEM 7 The Worlds best varieties UP 
1 ia 2 Red & 2 Pink Radiance Roses, 2 yrs............. 1.00 rane.’ (oes 
» ¢O SsS10 pune ‘ed another ie- “oe ing Roses, 2 yrs. field gr > eac ‘ <4 
The ; mmissl n pun tured anc ther le 18 etocnnn Ly 2 yrs. field grown, one each 4.0 ET M4 Mrs. Seals H.R.S. (Yellow)....... 10¢ 
gend, often used in the many books writ- | 1. Shae Ss nt. quickest ‘shade 2700" - SY; Kemps White Wonder (White)... .10c 
ten about John Chapman, that he was an | 12 Lombardy Poplars or 4 Niobe Weeping Willows.. 1.00 apy Watchung Sunset (Pink)......... 200 
. 7 40 Iris or 60 Glads assorted colors........ . 1.00 pw J Watchung Giant (Amber)......... 250 
almost witless, poverty-stricken vagrant 3 Jonathan & 2 Grimes Golden Apples...... . 1.00 California Idol (Yellow)............35¢ 
ff i Sa S : : re st 2 Moorpark & 2 Superb Apricots........ babeswneee Meee . ..B5¢ So f 
: ho wandered among the pioneers and 19 Elberta, Peaches or other sorts... .... - 2 gy Rag 5¢ ok Ry Spee 
¢ _ ‘ ans ctr » sreen Gage & <2 ymbare Bee.es . i m se Kent —. 
ndians of Ohio and Indiana distributing itum7,! 61M... 125 | Mrs. Wm. Knudson. . ee encucty Suereasses. 580 
appleseeds that he collected -aeh vear. All Prepaid. Good 4 ft. trees. Checks accepted. Milton J. “>. - : * oan valitia“caant seece 2.000 
Instead, as is proved by documentary evi- Colored Catalog Free. Order from T-EVER GARDENS. D ’ 
dence that the commission collected, he | WELCH NURSERY ° Shenandoah, lowa BEST- » Sept. © 
’ 830 Pinewood Ave. Schenectady, N. 





left considerable property when he died in 


1845. He owned several nurseries that 

he had planted and “farmed out” on 2YR.OLD0 
shares, and the contracts that he made FIELD 
with the pioneers who cared for these GROWN 


nurseries show that he had a keen busi- 


ness mind, well able to make legal con- st Amazing Value in America’s Favorites “Gren 
ites es gag Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satis- A 
Ss. oa stage everblooming rose bushes for $1.00! To acquaint you 
ee : ' me - -. with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low 
Maps and do¢ ume nts pl esented by the . direct-from-the-grower prices of Naughton’s roses, we make / 
Ameriean I omologiecal Society s ecommis- ' 1 this unusual offer. Send $1.00 and we will ship at once the / 


. P > y . : j following 10 selected “cream of the crop” roses: 

sion, headed by Prof. W. A. Tavlor of a 

‘ . : . . . . Sew 1 Red Radiance (Best Red) {2 Ami Quinard ( Blackist » 
Columbus, Ohio, would appear to make it aed & tune 


difficult for any future commission to dis- 


1 Pink Radiance (Best Pk.)|/2 Luxembourg(Orange & Yellow) _—™ 
2 Talisman (Gold & Red) |2 President Hoover (Red & Gold) FREE CATALOG 
credit or disprove the wealth of evidence | 1) aE te i CEES TION NO. 080 full of amazing bar- 


All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive through- full of amazi 


presented, and it is to be hoped that for out the ey dia ready to live and bloom for you this summer! you bay. Write fort 
: ime « j see av rest i 4 Y BACK GUARANTEE! ay ---It’s FREE 
ull time Johnny Apple oe ed may rest in If you are. st entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, we refund full purchase price 
peace on the 2ast side of the St. Joseph’s otter-Ne- or replace them with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! 


River. NAUGHT N FARMS, INC., Dept. '21-F, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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 KUNDERDS 


atalog fr1943. 


Now is the time 
to reestablish your 
garden with new 
bulbs. KUNDERD’S 
PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS are the 
best you can buy—beautiful, colorful, 
easy to grow. Send today for our FREE 
catalog listing the choicest Gladioli on 
the market, as well as many other lovely 
flowers for your garden—at attractive 
prices, tool 





MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR IL- 
LUSTRATED GARDEN CATALOG 


KUNDERD GLADIOLUS FARMS 


333 Lincoln Way Goshen, Indiana 














white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 


Box 910-F. 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom, 


bey tata y CANADENS!IS—(Wild Columbine) 

LTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
SICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchmen’s — e:’ 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Star 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENS!IS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—( Wake-Robin) : 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(I arge Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 
at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged. 
Your selection: 10 _for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in all) $5.00; 10 cach of above (120 in all) $9.00. 

Write for complete list of Hardy Wild Flowers 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
FREE BUL 


ROSE L ‘OV ERS 
Protect your roses 


from many in- 
sects and diseases W 


Theo South’s Oldest Nursery 























ith TRI-OGEN. 





blooms. FREE 
f Grow better it today. 
CK tells how. Write 
4, bulletin were eS 


ROSEMFG. CO. ,104 Ogden Bidg.. 


6 Early Vegetables 10° 


Last Spring we planted 6-Varieties Early Vege- 
tables in our Trial Gardens to find how many 
Vegetables could be Produced from the Seeds 
Planted. Seeds were counted, and the number 
planted is given below...Here Are The Results: 
BEET, Early Red Sati 
50 Seeds, Produced 44 Beets 
LETTUCE, Earliest Leaf 
200 Seeds, Produced 129 Plants 
TURNIP, Early 6-Weeks 
200 Seeds, Produced 172 Turnips 
CARROT, Golden Beauty |f: 
100 Seeds, Produced 67 Carrots 
RADISH, Earliest Red 
75 Seeds, Produced 59 Radishes 
TOMATO, Early Burbank 
25 Seeds, Produced 21 Plants 
and 765 Tomatoes |4 


Above 6-Varieties were grown 
on plot of ground 10x25 feet 












































If you want lot of Early Se we in at can be 
grown on a small plot of ground, Plant these Six 
rt arieties of Tested Seeds, 

We guarantee each Pkt. will contain More Seeds 
than we planted, and we will mail one of eac th, all 
6 Pkts. for 10c...or 3 Pkts. each, 18 Pkts. 25c. 
MILLS 1943 Seed Book is FREE... Our seth Year. 


F.B.MILLS Seed Grower, Box 29 ROSE HILL,N.Y. 
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First Seed Sowings 


(Continued from 


vember. The plants are not quite as 
hardy as cabbage so if you are extra 
early getting the cabbage and lettuce 


set in the garden hold back a couple of 
weeks on broccoli. Of course, if you 
are not an early bird all three can be 
set out together. In other words, broc- 
coli plants will stand a frost or two 
but not a hard freeze. There is only 
the one variety, Green Sprouting. 

Cauliflower in the spring is not too 
reliable. Try a dozen plants and if they 
make good curds you will have something 
to crow about. Seedlings are just like 
broecoli, a little more tender than ecab- 
bage. Sow variety Snowball. 

Onions often do well from plants 
where they cannot be grown from seed. 
Seedlings do not need to be transplanted 
so if they come too thickly, thin them 
to a quarter of an inch apart. They are 
slow to grow so start the seed early and 
in a separate flat. They are just as 
hardy as lettuce so can be held for some 
time in a coldframe. Sow one of the 
Sweet Spanish strains. 

Beets from plants will provide roots 


two weeks betore the seeded crop is 
ready. Handle just like onions. Sow 
Karly Wonder. 


Celery seed takes a long time to ger- 
minate and grow to the transplanting 
stage. If your courage is good try : 
small flat. Sow Golden Plume or, ‘or 
better quality, Summer Paseal. 

Tomato plants are easy to raise but 
eventually take considerable room. Of 
course, the other plants will be out in 
the garden as tomatoes size up. Tomato 
seedlings can be transplanted several 
times or set directly trom the seed flat 
into their final place which may be 4- 








Flower 


shows and their inspiring exhibits will be missed this year. 


page 129) 


inch pots, strawberry baskets, or set 4 
by 4 inches in flat or bed. Do not try to 


harden them too much before setting 
in the garden. Sow Comet for early 
staked, Rutgers or Marglobe for the 


main crop. For a few extra early fruit 
sow Bounty, Victor or Firesteel—all 
are very similar. These three cannot be 
staked. 

Peppers are sown along with the 
tomato seeds but the seedlings are trans- 
planted only onee and 2 by 2 inches 
apart. Sow Early Wonder, Early Giant 
or Worldbeater. 

Squash, cucumbers and 
easy to grow. Plant the seeds in a con- 
tainer of some sort not more than a 
month beforeethey are to be set out. 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry to 
get your seed planted. Every day you 
wait will mean a higher average temper- 
ature outside and better weather. 


melons are 


John McLaren 


OHN MecLAREN, who gained 

national fame as the 
Golden Gate Park in 
Calif., died January 12 at the age of 96. 
“Uncle John,” as he was affectionately 
salled, was born in Scotland and at an 
early age served apprenticeship at famous 
gardens in Scotland, 

He ame to the United States at the 
age of 23 and worked at gardening in 
California until 1887 when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of parks at San 
Francisco. From “a thousand aeres of 
drifting sand,” as he called the new park 


inter- 
creator of 
San Francisco, 


then, he developed a vast expanse of 
forest, glades and gardens which are 


known in all parts of the world. 








Courtesy Detroit News 
Several years ago, 


Mrs. Mare T. Patten designed this working unit, for garage or cellar, as the Garden Center 
exhibit for the Detroit show. Easily handled buckets for soil, peat moss and sand replace 
the usual bins 




















Your Garden of Verse* 


Woodpecker 





I've let you pound without reproof 


Since six A.M. on that tin roof. 


Now vou don’t know, or have forgot, 


Though working hard, you just cannot 


With your small beak, despite the din, | 
Make any hole in roof of tin. | 


It seems too bad that such great zeal 
Should go for nought, and so I feel 


That we would gain, both you and me, 
If you would peck upon a tree. | 


—CONSTANCE ETZ FERDON 


Pines 


Living green harps, 
Played by the sun, 


Tunes that warblers know, 

Songs that March winds blow 

In flats and = sharps, 

When day is done. 

Tall harp-crowned Pines, 
Elves of the sun, 

Gleaning songs from far 

Off poles, and distant star; 

Here my starved soul dines, | 


When day is done. 


—Rosert SPARKS WALKER 


New Subdivision 
The bluets grow so pert and thick 


Beside the stream on Hardy’s farm, 
But now the builders bring in brick 





I fear their roots will come to harm. 
Wee bluets do have hearts, I know, 
Just see their faces turned to God. 


Such gentle plantlets cannot grow’ 
Where heavy-footed workmen trod. 

close their turn brown and 

dry, 


masons desecrate 


They ll eyes, 
As their nook. 
Sut 1 shall find them by-and-by 
Growing by a clearer brook. 
ETZ 


—CONSTANCE FERDON 


Winter Goldenrod 


Have you seen my goldenrod, tinged with 
winter’s glow, 
swinging in the wind 
oft snow? 

Touch them not, feathered jewels, on each 
swaying spray— 

wrought by fairy hands secretly at 
play! 

Fragile crystals shimmering; 
of light— 

an errant sunbeam claims the lovely 
sight! 


—BrERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Gently its flowerets 





Mavic 
myriad bits 


Alas, 


Small Things 


I walk in my garden 
And see one small green sword 
Up-thrust through the snow, 
And marvel that such a tender blade | 
Can pierce the heart 
Of winter! 


LILLIAN DELLY 





“Readers are invited to contribute origi- 
nal poems for this column. 











Atlanta — 
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To mend or make your lawn, use 
the ASGROW grass seed mixture best 
suited to your soil and location. Write 


for free booklet “Fine Lawns.” 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Cambridge, N.Y. — 
Los Angeles — Milford, Conn. 








Indianapolis — Salinas 
— Memphis — San Antonio 





PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Catalog,”” so hundreds 
have written us; a Catalog filled with lucid 
illustrations, out-spoken comments. Descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 of the better Vegetables 
and Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE | 


Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 





NEWER GLADS 


Sturdy New England grown stock of highest 


quality bulbs. Guaranteed healthy and true 
to mame. Prices? Low. Get a copy of my 
1943 price list today. Just send a card. 





EVERETT CLARK, Poquonock, Conn. 
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More completely described in our 1943 
Catalog—Sent Free to all those ordering 
this rose. 





PASADENA TOURNAMENT ROSE 


Thornless—Year Round Bloomer— 
Sturdy Grower 


An Entirely 
New Hose! 


A perfect darling of a bush rose with 
small, tight slender buds of the Sweet- 
heart type, but deep velvety red. The 
loveliest, daintiest, litthe deep red rose 
you could imagine—a priceless gem of 
a corsage and boutonniere rose for your 
garden. The bush itself has glossy, dark 
foliage at the very tips, making it 
wonderful for cutting with the small, 
dainty flowers. Planted now you'll have 
abundance of these delightful roses, be- 
ginning this summer. 


Bush 


Tree Form 


$1.50 Each 
$3.00 Each 


Please add 35c per bush for packing & Mail— 
add 65c per bush on Tree Form 


MARSH’S NURSERY 


150 North Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Seeder's Digest 


~ Copyright ame by J. _D. LONG, Boulder, saan 


Weed ‘em ae Reap 


Don't ever let the weeds get big. 
isn't it, how we think we're doing something 
great when slaughtering big weeds, but don't 
feel half that glow of satisfaction if we 
kill ‘em off when small and when it is so much 
easier done. But the time to get the weeds is 
before they take their toll from the soil's fer- 


Funny, 


tility. Frequent raking, hoeing and cultivating 
is the way to get the weeds just as sprouting 


“Irritating the Garden” 


One summer evening a caller at a Boulder 
home asked the little gir! who came to the 
door: “Is your father home?” “ s,"" replied 
the little miss, “he’s in the back y ard irritat- 
ing the garden.” 

Many do just that—squirt water on gar- 
den a few minutes only, which does little 
more than “irritate” the garden. 

Tiny plants do need just a little light sprin- 
kling at a time and often. But when plants are 
larger they want a good thorough soaking once 
in a while, then should be left alone a few 
days, maybe a wee Is far better to give a 
good watering, then cultivate as soon aS& 
the ground is dry enough, than to keep “irri- 
tating’ the garden with daily light sprinkling, 
which brings the feeding roots to the surface 
instead of keeping them at work lower down, 





Nii 


+ J s 

JD’s Vest Pocket Digest 
16 Pages of Culture Talks “Biled Down”. 

The tips and pointers packed into these 
midget pages spell more pleasure and profit 
from your garden. Size 5x4 inches, 

“ADDED ATTRACTIONS.” Long’s Short 
Talks under such titles as: 
Why Is a Weed? Bean the Bean Bugs, 
Pansy Pointers. Pester Pests Plenty. 
Don't Kill Cops! Would You Chew Wood? 
Garden Strategy. How to Germinate Seeds. 
PRICE: 3c Each. 4 Copies 10c. Prepaid. 
Nice for you to hand out or enclose in let- 
ters to your garden minded friends, 

(Catalogue of Seeds and Bulbs FREE) 


J.D. LONG t2:::5; 











1943 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 


25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 8” 
for $1.CO pius 15c postage; 
100 for $3.00 plus 25c¢ pos- 
tage. Selected 3 and 4 year 
stock; grown from best seed 
strains, with unusual root sys- 
tems, carefully packed, ship- 
ped to you at proper planting 
time. S 1 for complete circu- 





lar of Forest, Xmas Tree and Ornamental 

MUSSER Seedlings and 17 ants, also specia 
FORE inc tin on **Growi Xmas Tree 

STS, INDIANA, PA. 





ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
TIGRIDIAS—LILIES 


Three new, exclusive Tigridias. Several varieties of 
disease-free Lilies. Please see our catalog. A card 
will bring it. Put a new dress on the old garden 
this year. 

FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 


BIRD HOUSES 


(Postpaid) 
Wren Houses 2 for $1.00 









ee 


Tree Swallow, Chickadee, Titmouse, Nuthatche $1.00 each 
Bluebird and Martin Houses—Write for catalog 


ROGER M. STRACHOTA 
Milrod !.ane Route 5 Waukesha, Wisconsin 








SPRING SPECIALS of beautiful flowering 
trees and hybrid lilacs. 
DOGWOODS, F’ PINK 


DOGW opae. be! HITE 
2-2 ft— .75 3-4 ft— 2.00 
CR ~ ee PINK, WH HITE & ROSE 


112-2 ft—$1.50 3-4 ft—$3.25 


272 ft— 3-4 ft— 1.50 
€ HERRIES, PINK, ‘AND, PINK SHADES 
I'2-2 ft— 1.0 1.50 3-4 ft— 2.00 
LILACS, HYBS. aN VAR.) MANY 1) ADES 
'g-2 ft— 1.2 2-3 ft— 3-4 ft— 2.00 
CE RC IS CAN: ore Nis, (RE DBU by 
2-2 ft— . 4 ft— 1.50 


pe special che are—one a ey A the ee. six differ- 
ent plants, ordered in size 1%4-2ft for only $3.50— 
ordered in size 2-3ft for only $6.00, and ordered in 
size 3-4ft for only $10.00. Each group is a saving of 
$2.25. Our catalog of rare and unusual plants, at your 


request, 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Maryland 
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This Year Plant a Strawberry 
Patch 


(Continued from page 121) 


Strawberry plants should be set as soon 
as the soil ean be worked. Early plant- 
ing is more important than any fertilizer 
treatment that can be given in getting : 
good stand of plants and a high yield : 
year later. As soon as the plants are 
received from the nursery open the par- 
cel, soak the roots if dry, and heel them 


Ss & 


in a moist shady spot until planting 
time. If home grown plants are used, 


trim off the old leaves and flower buds, 
leaving two of the younger leaves on 
the plant. 

Planting. The plant should be set with 
the crown or solid central part even 
with the surface of the soil. A spade or 
trowel is inserted in the soil to a depth 
of about 6 inches, worked back and forth 
to open a hole into which the plant is 
inserted with the roots spread out and 
not doubled up. The spade is then re- 
moved and the soil is firmed about the 
roots by stepping heavily close to the 
plant. A properly set plant should resist 
a strong tug without becoming loosened. 
Plants set early will not need watering, 
but late set plants will benefit if watered 
when set. 

If white grubs are known to be trouble- 
some in the garden the strawberry plants 
may be protected by mixing with thé soil 
around the roots at planting time, a 
handful of a mixture of one part of 
arsenate of lead to 20 parts of sand. 

The hoe should be used frequently to 
keep down weeds and keep the soil loose 
and mellow to provide a congenial place 
for the runner plants to take root. At 
each hoeing remove all flower clusters 
as the plants should not be permitted to 
fruit. As the runner plants develop they 
should be placed around the mother 
plants so that they are spaced about 6 
inches apart. They will take root quickly 
if gently pressed into the soil. In late 
summer runner plants will be produced 
in large numbers and if all are allowed 
to remain, the row will become much too 
crowded. To prevent overcrowding, all 
runners developing after the row is filled 
out to a width of 18 to 24 inches with 
plants spaced 6 inches apart, should be 
removed, 

Fertilizers. Strawberries should be 
grown under conditions of high fertility. 
If stable manure or hen manure has been 
added to the soil when preparing it for 
planting little additional plant food will 
be necessary. Lacking manure, a chemical 


fertilizer, preferably a 5-10-5 formula, 
may be used. This year one cannot be 


fussy and must use whatever ean be had. 
At the first hoeing sprinkle around the 
plants and work into the soil one pound 
of fertilizer to each 100 square feet of 
row. In late August another application 
may be made, broadcasting the fertilizer 
over the plants when the foliage is dry 
and immediately brushing it off with a 
broom. If chemical fertilizers are not to 
be had dried blood, tankage, soy bean 
meal or cottonseed meal may be used at 
the rate of two or three pounds to 100 
square feet of row. These materials will 
not burn the foliage. No fertilizer should 








PLANT BERRIES 


FOR THE FOOD FRONT 


VICTORY GARDEN SPECIAL. 25 
Premier and 25 Dorsett Straw- 
berry plants ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID. Plenty 
for an average family. 
Plant Maloney’s selected super strains of 
FRUIT TREES—RASPBERRIES— VEGETABLE 
SEEDS — ROSES — SHRUBS — PERENNIALS. 





Large Colored Catalog Free. Satisfaction 


Guaranteed. Established 1884. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. Inc. 


48 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


WV Re)\ aS aer-We-Veeles FREE 


GIANT PANSIES 
Beautiful colors and markings. 
Finest Swiss strain... .Pkt. 25c 


FREE Guide for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, new varieties and culture. 
Dept. F 


CAMPBELL SEEDSTORE 














PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





GLADIOLUS 


Just a postal card will bring you our new 1943 
spring price list containing nearly a hundred 
varieties of better and newer glads. See it before 
you buy. 


WEEKS GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


3130 N. River Road Salem, Oregon 








PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many unusual, rare. Our new 
Catalog pictures them, de- 
{ scribes them, tells how to 
grow them. And VEGE- 
TABLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask Dept. Z for your 
copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


New Jersey 








Moorestown, 
What 25¢ 


PLANTS—BULBS = Wit’ Buy 


6 Choice Dahlias, or, 6 Gladiolus; 3 Tigridia Lilies; 3 Day 
Lilies; 3 Orange Lilies; 3 Lemon Lilies; | Astilbe; | Large 
Madonna Lily: 6 Blue Iris; 3 Phlox; 3 Hollyhocks; 6 
Warba seed potatoes; 6 Fall Bearing Strawberries; 6 Early 
Chief Raspberry. 5 Col. $1.00. All postpaid to 5th zone. 
Add 10c. for checks. Catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 
Vines, free. 


L. J. FARMER Dept. F. G. Pulaski, N. Y. 
B88) 2 2 2 8 ee) ee eee 


PRIMROSE SEED SPECIAL = 


CHOICE POLYANTNUS 
400 Seed $1.00 
Plants 2.25 Doz. P.P. 


bee 
3) 
PRIMROSE ACRES fe 
u 





mH | 


* Rt. 16, Bx. 446 Milwaukee, Ore. 
ff bib @ & 882s 8 


PLANTS TREES SHRUBS BULBS: 


DIRECT FROM gw! TO YOU 


*. One of the 


most complete 
Over 1200 


acres under cultivation, includ- 















’ 


lines in the country. 


ing all types of small fruit 


plants, fruit trees, garden roots 






and other items for planting in 
your garden and around yours 
home grounds this spring. 


Write today for a FREE copy of our big, 
illustrated, descriptive catalog 


BUNTING'S NURSERIES, INC. 
___BOX 66, Selbyville, Delaware 
































12 CHOICE 
DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS 


Sturdy, Field-Grown 
MAY DELIVERY 


FOR ONLY 85c POST PAID 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS FALL 
Fresh ey TFL] seeds from our famous 
ZE-WINNER STRAIN” 
Months From Sowing 





Thy W itt ‘Soon in 4 
The latest and best . 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Herdy Garden & Exhibition Varieties 
Field Grown plants in the late Spring at 25c Ea. 
They will ship safely to any point 
SEEDS THAT WILL GROW 
(ANNUALS & PERENNIALS) 
For your 1943 V. GARDEN try our AUNT MARY'S 
SWEET CORN. Never was Sweet Corn that tasted as sweet. 
OUR 1943 ANNUAL CATALOG 


Lists al! the above and many other CHOICE PLANTS, 


SEEDS & BULBS; it is free to all interested Gardeners. 
> | Drawer 147 
(23rd Year) 


PUYALLUP, WASH. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality © Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Choice Rock Plants 
and Dwart Shrubs 


New Catalogue Supplement Now Ready 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 




















COLORFUL CROCUS 


Welcome harbingers of spring in full color range: shades 
of blue, purple, white, and yellow. Large flowering vari 
eties, large sized bulbs 


MIXED —<— ONLY—20 ey for $1.00 
100 bulbs for $4. 


WRITE NOW for our 1945 catalog of a RING GARDEN 
BEAUTIES, ready for mailing in June. We grow choice 
daffodils, tulips, bulb iris,. hyacinths, ete. 

FLORAVISTA Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 





PEARCE SEEDS 


Unusual Flowers, 


ter kinds. 
today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 





pictured, de- 
scribed. Vegetables, just the bet- 
Ask for your Catalog, 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 








| be applied to the strawberry bed in the 
spring of the fruiting year. 

Another very important and often neg- 
lected operation is mulching the straw- 
| berry bed for winter. If the mulch is to 
provide maximum protection it should be 
applied shortly before winter tempera- 
tures drop more than a degree two 
below 20°F. At lower temperatures the 
crown is injured and the plant will make 
weak growth or die outright the follow- 
ing spring. The mulch also keeps down 
weeds, conserves moisture and keeps the 
berries clean. Wheat, rve or oat straw 
marsh hay spread over the plants to a 


or 


or 





| depth of two or three inches will pro- 
| vide suflicient protection. Part of the 
mulch is removed the following spring 


leaving some to keep the berries clean 
as the fruit stems push through and the 
berries lie on the straw. 





Natural Soil for Trillium 


By Rexa Baver, (Wise. ) 





Y friend's woods is white with mil- 
lions of Trillium grandiflorum in 

May and June. Being a real botanist, 

she has studied soils also, and found that 

in her woods, the surface soil is neutral 

where Trilliums thrive, while the soil 

deeper down, around the root, is decidedly 

acid. She tested separate layers of the 

woods soil for acidity, and found the top 

soil neutral, with lavers in- 

| creasingly acid. 
| The roots are 
eral soil, 


successive 


really down in the min- 
past the humus. They grow 
deeply buried that it diffieult to dig 
them. Last fall, while digging some Tril- 
liums, I bent quite a strong trowel and 
then found I often had only the stem 
which broke off, leaving the root still in 
the ground. 

Trillium grandiflorum = is 
one particular plant, a queer 
double, was noticed vears ago, and is 
still growing strong here. Other niee 
doubles were known to grow for 18 vears. 
Perhaps they had been picked for they 
are no more. 

In picking Trilliums, when 
are picked with the flower, the root ean- 
not then form the next vear’s tuber-bud, 
without the help of the leaves to feed it; 
consequently that plant dies. When Tril- 
liums are picked, is advisable to leave 
a single stem plant, and pick where there 
are two or more stems in the clump, al- 
ways leaving stems with leaves to furnish 
the food the root requires, to form a new 
tuber. 

It has been stated tha. it takes several 
vears for Trillium seed to germinate, but 
my friend has succeeded in getting the 
seed to germinate within a year. 


sO 


is 


lone lived; 
kind of 


the leaves 











Easy to Grow—Profitable 

We offer 30 new, valuable varieties. New Van 
Buren, Golden Muscat, and many other latest in 
troductions of N. Y. State Exp. Station. Miller's 
GRAPE BOOK & NURSERY GUIDE describes 
these and a complete line of ‘hardy, true-to-name 
fruit and nut trees, berries. Write today. It's 


"jy. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
G Naples, New York 

















’ Plant 
Dinner 


A FINE 
PLANT FOOD... 


PLANT DINNER'S fo 
nutrient solution for your 
GARDEN. 





ell balanced 
VEGETABLE 


rmula insures 
Vie TORY 


Inexpensive . Easy to use No was Just d 
solve in water and apply to base of plant 1 oz makes 
& gals. of plant foo, 

Promotes strong, healthy growth, flowering and 
fruiting. Helps prevent roo t shock of transplants 

Sickly shrubbery, small trees, ete, are often con- 
siderably improved by a , applications of Plant 
Dinner if the trouble is caused by soil deficiency or 
lag 7 ; 
lack « ood, 

Order today from your deale direct. 6-ounce 
package, 75¢; 1-pound package, $1.75 -postpaid 


William H. Rorer, Inc. 


254 South Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 
Established 1910 








R 

° 
RORER 

—E 

R 


y, 








ICTORY GARDENS 


Plant Fruits and Vegetables 


for Health and Economy 
Harvest Vitamin-filled foods from your own 
garden this summer. Write for our beautifully 


illustrated War Garden Supplement featuring 
The Amazing New Thorniess—BOYSENBERRY. 


INC, 
N. Y. City 


BURNETT BROS., 
92 Chambers St. (Dept. S) 











ADU 


A h 8, 2 at 
fa variegated; gorgeous 
reds, greens, white. subes 


e'No two alike; unique 

Bs for house plants; effec- 

sy tive in garden shade. 
<o%y Startearly —order now.Special: 
a 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., postpaid. 
Burpee’'s Seed, Bulb Catalog FREE. 
TW W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 
663 Burpee Building, 
— or — Clinton, 










Philadelphia, Pa. lowa 








FINE GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs. 1 inch up. Price per 100 post- 
paid 25 bulbs at 100 rate. 


Apricot Glow... $1.00 Maid of Orleans. $1.00 

Debonair . ‘ 1.00 Margaret Fulton 1.00 

Dr. F. E. Bennett... 1.00 Pelegrina 1.00 

Early Rose... 150 Phyllis Mc ‘Quis ton. 1.50 

Golden Frills... 1.00 Vagabond Prince. . . 1,50 
Minimum order $1.00. No catalogue 

A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Ill. 








Largest, Loveltest Double Camellia Type 


Tuberous Begonias 


P 


For lustrous Begonias with 
finest camellia and rose 
shaped flowers, 5 to 8 inches 
across and borne summer 
long in great profusion . . 

plant these hardy, select 
bulbs now! No. 1 size. 
Quality guaranteed! 





Red Rose §=—= Your Color Choice 
Pink BULBS §$ 00 
Orange 4 Postpaid 1. 

— Largest, No 1 Bulbs. Two in. diameter! 
Light Salmon Write for 76 page, illustrated 
Dark Salmon FREE SPRING CATALOGUE 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS = Box 1115-F — Sacramento, Calif. 
RAN AON 2 EARL OT SS ERE BT = 


FILOWER GROWER 165 








TT Homeneenniininy 


Classified Advertising Section 


RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year acce 0 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Aztec Lily 


(Sprekelia formosissima), also called Ja- 
cobean Lily. Bright red, large flowers shaped like an 
Orchid. May be grown as house plant in pots, 5 for $1.00 
delivered. Catalog free. OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, 
Calif. 





AZTEC LILY 











Baby Evergreens 








EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS ‘Transplants larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- 
ing. Electric hot bed kits for home gardeners. Descriptive 
catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 





MINT 


soensnnnane 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 250 varieties grown as hobby, 
surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY, Box 
574, Montgomery, Alabama. 








Coral Bells 


CORAL BELLS—Strong healthy blooming size plants. 25c 
each postpaid. ELWOOD GARDENS, 5408 Harrison, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 











Dahlias 


DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.10. 10 
Large Flowering, labelled, $1.49. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, is.ver Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AMERICA’S 'S FINEST D DAHLIA. —Hill’s Pink Supreme. 
Send 25c stamps or coin, for two roots, postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, Mich. 














Begonias 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, DOUBLE FLOWERING, very 
finest, mixed or se ya colors. Tny, 25 $1.00, Small, $1.00 
dz., Medium, $1. Large, $2.50 dz. Seed Double Mixed 





Side Pkg. RE pwooD “BEGONIA GARDE N, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

Bulbs 
SNAKE a AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI, ready to 
bloom, $1.00: 7 vear, $1.50; 9 year, $2.50 postpaid. 


5 ve a 
ROB ERT F. Al SSENE i, "Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





Cactus 





CACTUS—SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Illustrated, scientific 
and popular articles. Recognized authority. 6 months $1.00. 
“Cacti for the Amateur’ 140 page book, $1.00. ‘‘Succulents 
for the Amateur’’ $1.50. Box 101, Pasadena, California. 





RARE FLORIDA SUCCULENTS, Cacti Collection released. 
Choice plants. Bargain prices. 20 different Succulents and 
Cacti $2.00. 5 ‘*Hairy’’ Cacti $1.00. Ephiplyllum ‘Orchid 
Cactus’’ cuttings 3 for $1.00, ‘*Novelty’’ Geranium cuttings, 
10 varieties $1.00. Agents wanted. COOVER’S, 2018 So. 
Summerlin, Orlando, Fl lorida. 


Callas 
COLORED CALLAS—PINK CALLA (Zantedeschis Reh- 


manni) 50c ea., 5 for $2.00. Yellow Calla (Zantedeschia 
Elliottiana) 25c ea., 5 for $1.00. Free delivery on orders of 
$1.00 or more. Ready for immediately delivery. OAKHURST 
GARDENS, Arcadia, Calif. 








DAHLIAS—Small flowering Miniatures, poms, 
standard exhibitions. Free list. CAMPBELL’S 
GARDENS, 1520 Yew St., Olympia, Wash. 


novelties, 
DAHLIA 


GROW “OUR SUPREME DAHLIAS. a prices on new 
varieties. Let us save you money. HEWITT’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, Jackson, Mich. 


FOUR GREAT MONSTER DAHLIAS: Extra fine. Four col- 
ors. Regular Price $3.65, for $1.50 postpaid. oe free. 
EMMONS DAHL IA GARDENS, Rt. 7, Box F153, Battle 
Creek, Mich 


DAHLIAS, strong roots, Stephen Foster $5.00. 125 other 
good ones. 65 varieties of new and the best of the older, 
hardy Chrysanthemums. Free list. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 
New Jersey. 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI 
varieties, 6 different 
Glads, mixed, $1.25. 
Illinois. 

















sacrificing fancier’s stock, finest 
exhibition Dahlias $1.25, 60 large 
SUMMIT GARDENS, Villa Park, 





FOUR GIANT DAHLIAS (ROOTS,) labeled. Robt. Ripley, 
Monarch of East, Lord of Autumn, Carl Dahl. Catalog price 
$3.50, for $1.50 postpaid. Catalog free. EMMONS DAHLIA 
GARDENS, Rt. 7 Box M153, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





DAHLIA ROOTS, ALL VARIETIES, Exhibition, Cutflower, 
Miniature, at low prices. List. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





ONE ROOT EACH, Azura, Pride of Austinburg, Mrs. 
Knudsen, Rockley Moon, Watchungs Giant, Midwest Cham- 
pion, Monarch of East, Clara Carder, White Wonder, Royal 
Purchase, $1.50. List free. FLOYD MEESKE, Wyoming, III. 





DAHLIA PLANTS— Bess Smith, Col. Rudd, Tops, Sydney, 
Columbia. Many others. List on request. HANNA DAHLIA 
d.; 


ARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. 








Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. 
Our pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of 
pleasure and new thrills Large illustrated catalogue 10c. 
“LONGVIEW” Box FG, (Crichton, Alabama. 








‘Chrysanthomems 
500 NAMED VARIETIES—buttons, pompons, singles, ane- 
mones, spiders, commercial, exhibition. Catalogs now ready. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, 
California. 








LARGE HARDY GARDEN COMMERCIAL CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. Variety list free. BERT R. SMITH, 1564 
Normal Blvd., Bowling Green, Kentucky. 





LARGEST BLOOMS of all outdoor Mums. Pushy, compact 
plants that furnish abundance of _bloom from early Septem- 
ber to November. 7 for $1.2 postpaid ANDERSON 
FLOWER & QI AIL FARM, ‘Loc kport, N. Y. 

PRIZE WINNING - CHRYSANTHEMUMS—1: 50 named va- 
rieties, Large, intermediates, singles, spoons, pompons, but- 
tons, cushions. 48 plants 16 varieties $1.00. MRS. H. G. 
VOODS, Donalsonville, Georgia. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — all leading varieties — 
strong fleld-grown plants, 15 Gorgeous Varieties, unlabeled, 
$1.00: 12 labeled $1.00. FARNAM’S CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FARM, New Blaine, Ark. 








DAHLIA ROOTS—Because of sickness, offer—Lord of 
Autumn 20c; others 5c up. Price list. WOLFE DAHLIA 
GARDENS, ‘SHIPSHE Ww ‘AN A, INDIANA, 


DAHLIAS—Since 1920, Stephen Foster, Ginger Rogers, 
Columbia, All American. Many others. FREE LIST. 
ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 








ZANT’S DAHLIAS for 1943. Catalog ready in January 


showing three acres of Dahlias, many specials. ZANT'S 
WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Delphiniums 





MAGNIFICENT DELPHINIUMS, Large fiowers, fine colors. 
Gold Medal varieties, Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Blue Gown, 
etc. Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds cross pollinated, $2.50 per 
pkg. Seeds, selected $2.00 and $1.00. Young seedlings, Can- 
ada only, $2.00 per doz. M. Hibberson, Byng St., Victoria, 
B. C. 








Evergreens 





GROW EVERGREENS FROM SEED. Colorado Blue Spruce 

Colorado Douglas Fir—Pinus Ponderosa—Colorado Silver 
Cedar—Abies Conc gpa yg Fir—Kinaikialc The Red 
Berried Evergreen—25c per pkgs. prepaid for $1.00. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN E v ERGIE E NS, Evergreen, Colorado. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN Baby Evergreens. Evergreen 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants. Grape Vines. Request 
Price List. BARDONA NU RSERY, Bakerstown, Pa. 








Fuchsias 





NEW FUCHSIAS: Sunray, brilliantly colored variegated 
leaves, Link, green and white, with lovely pink flowers, 
2% in. pots, 3 for $1.00. Chief—enormous dark purple 
and red double flowers, 3 for $1.00. Brentwoo All white 
double. Very scarce. A real novelty from California. 3 for 
$1.50. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 














Geraniums 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 varieties, sev- 
eral rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. Send for com- 
plete price list of 35 Scented and many Variegated and 
Rare Geraniums; also Begonias and Rare Plants. MAG- 
NOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the 
Send for our descriptive catalog 
ENBUSH, 














old and new. 
r EVERETT A. QUACK- 
NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNA. 





100 JUMBO PICARDY or 100 Large Mixed, all colors and 
shades, modern arcu , $2.00 not prepaid. Ernest Dent, 
Skane ate les, N 





100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS bulbs postpaid, 50 
gorgeous colors, $1.25; 200 bulbs $2.00. Free catalog of 
newer varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 





50 LARGE OR 100 MEDIUM Picardy, Bagdad, or assort- 
ment of 25 kinds, $1.00, prepaid. MARGARET MECKLER, 
Frankfort, New York. 





GLADIOLUS. DAHLIAS. EXTRA 
our free list of the 
GARDENS, Rt. 2, 


CRDINARY VALUES in 
newer prize winning varieties. MUNDY’S 
Coldwater, Michigan. 





GLADIOLII; FREE 5 REWI FALLU with our “RAINBOW 
COLLECTION” 50, 1” bulbs, $2, postpaid. All prizewinners 
for your Victory Garden. Catalog of outstanding Glads now 
ready. GLADVIEW GARDENS, Mapleplain, Minnesota. 





100 CHOICE GLADIOLUS Bulbs, blooming size, one spe- 
cial worth 35c each, all postpaid for $2.50. GEORGE 
HIGGINS, Springwater, N. Y. 





GLAD BULBLETS, 200 for 25c. 
3 years, 6 for $1.00 
AND SEED HOUSE, 


Evergreens (Arbor Vitae) 
Catalog free. CORNELL NURSERY 
Cornell, Illinois. 





GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FoR 1943. Copy- 
righted. Authoritative information on champion varieties, 
symposiums, culture. Trustworthy descriptions, low prices 
on giant varieties, etc. Free on request. HERBERT EVANS, 
R. 7, Bedford, Ohio. 





DAHLIAS:—CATALOGUE NOW READY. Free root or 
plant offer. Bargain collections. FOREST VIEW GAR- 
DENS, Fairmont, W. Va. Route 3. 


Honeysuckle 





GOLDFLAME HONEYSUCKLE America’s Best Hardy 
Everblooming Plant. A superlative variety; beautiful, hardy 
and versatile. The large flame-coral trumpets lined with 
gold, fragrant after nightfall, appear in immense, showy 
clusters the same year the plant is set out. Reaching its full 
tlory of bloom in early summer, it nevertheless flowers 
abundantly from May until frost. Grow it as a shrub, 








vine or ground cover. 75c each, 2 for $1.25, postpaid. Intro- 
duced and for sale by THE WILLIS NURSERY, Dept. G, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 

General enon Stock 
EVERGREENS, IRIS, BULBS, HEDGES, Porunniaia, 
Shrubs, 5c—l0ec. Hardy. Field grown. Catalog. DIME NUR 
SERY, Box 434, Duluth, Minnesota. 





ease Plants 





HOUSE PLANTS—Billbergia emoena, 
phylla $1.00, B. distachia 50c, B. Euphemiae $1.00, B. 
Macroalyx $1. 50, B. Nutans 50c, B. rubro-cyanea $1.00, 
B. speciosa $1.75, B. Thyrsiflora $1.56. COLLECTION of 
one each of the above nine varieties of Billbergia, $8.00 
Rooted cuttings of Orchid Epidendrum O’Brianianum 50c 
Marica gracillis 50c. Orders of $1.00 or over delivered free. 
Send for descriptive catalog. OAKHURST GARDENS, 
Acadia, California. 


$1.25, B. calo- 








Holly 


YEWS-in-variety—$6.00 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, 10c to 75c. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 
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Iris 





1 collection $2.00, 3 coll. 
F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio. 


IRISES, Peonies, Hemerocallis. 
$5.55. Catalog Free, C. 








Lawn Seed 


WALNUT LAWN FARM'S “Pure Kentucky” blue grass 
has mostly gone all under for more important things to 
come, for win the war we will. Can, still furnish some 
very choice thorobred seed from the 1942 crop—l0 Ibs. 
“tg 25 Ibs. $6.00; 50 Ibs. £11.50 and 100 lbs. $20.00 

b. _ subject change and unsold. WALNUT LAWN 
FARM. Lexington, Rt. 2-F, Kentucky. 














Magazines 
THE FRIENDLY FLOWER LOVERS MAGAZINE-—arti- 
cles by expert and amateur gardeners. Wildflowers, 
Herbs. Bargain advertisements. 1 year 25c. BACK TO 


EDEN, De Queen, Ark. 














Native Plants 





BEAUTIFUL, GREAT PLAINS NATIVES. Penstemon, 
Phlox, Oenothera, Clematis, Astragalus, Townsendia, others, 
CLAUDE A. BARR, PRAIRIE GEM RANCH, Smithwick, 
Ss. D. 








Primrose Seed 





POLYANTHUS—BURNABY STRAIN. 
in the world; up to 2% inches across: 
seeds $1.00; 1000 seeds $7.50 (1942 
NELSON, $814—9th Avenue S.W., 
HARDY PRIMROSE SEED. 


and tested 1942 seed from Exhibition 


(NEW) The largest 
gorgeous colors, 100 
crop.) WEST C, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Barnhaven’s carefully ripened 
Type giant-flowered 





Polyanthus in Mixed Colors for bedding and shows. Hand 
pollinated $1.00 per packet, Selected field-run 50c. Exhibi- 
tion quality Auricula seed, mixed $1.00. Asiatic Primulas, 


50c. Detailed instruc- 
BARNHAVEN GAR- 


Mixed species $1.00, separate species 
tions included. Catalog on request. 
DENS, Gresham, Oregon. 














Seeds 
PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM SEED, Japanese Prim- 


rose, and eight other packets choice flower seed, JOE 
SMITH, 1722 MADRONA, Seattle, Wash. 





25c. 








Sempervivums 





SPECIAL-FOR-MARCH-ONLY. 15 varieties colorful Hen 
and Chicks, all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New 

varieties guaranteed. Send along your list with your order. 
SANF ORD NU RSE *RY, sox F, Clyde, _Ohio. 


Special Offers 





EARN UP-TO $500.00 two months Back-Yard-Gardening 
Working Plan 25c. Lighnting speed Mfg., COX, Streator, 
Illinois. 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 40 Chrysanthemums; 30 Hardy Asters; 
10 Herbs; 30 Perennials; 25 clumps Hardy Phlox. L. 
FREUDENBURG, Box 327, Battle Creek, Nebraska, 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 large clumps assorted Phlox: 








10 


different Asters; 10 Mammoth white Violets; 10 different 
Violets; 10 Japanese Iris; 5 different Hemerocallis; 25 
different Perennials. Not prepaid. JUSTAMERE NOOK, 


Ellenville, N 





Tropical Plants 





GIANT PACKAGE Mixed F Soeides Plant Seeds, Chinese 
Hibiscus, Ginger a Se — Palms, Fancy Leaved 
Elephant Ears, 25 eh. 5 items $1.00 Postpaid. 
Catalogue. SHAFF E R “NU RSE RIE S, Clearwater, Florida. 








Water Lilies 
WATER LILIES, HARDY, TROPICAL, Water plants, Bog 


plants. Pink and yellow Lotus. Instructive list mailed. 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Ga, 


Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $125; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid, HENDERSON’S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 


The best of the old and the new. 


Among the varieties featured in ’’Looking At The 
New Glads’’ in this issue and included in our 1943 
catalog are MARION RL, KING WILLIAM, 
BANCROFT WINSOR, MISTY DAWN, PINK 
RADIANCE, MOTHER KADEL, VULCAN and 
WHITE GOLD. Send today for your copy. 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH New Cumberland, Pa. 


, 














each, pubescens, acaule, 
on 











RUDBECKIA, WHITE LUSTRE 
A Carroll Garden Origination 


Offered for the first time this year, this 
new perennial is sure to prove useful and 


popular in summer borders. Petals are 
creamy white, with a large bronze-gold 
cone in the center: Plants average 21/2 ft. 


in height, are vigorous, winter-hardy, and 
require only ordinary soil conditions. Bloom 
period lasts from late June until Septem- 
ber. ORDER SOME OF THESE SPLEN- 
DID PLANTS TODAY! 


3 plants for $2 postpaid 
OUR 1943 CATALOG 


Illustrating in color 75 of the best plants for 
your garden, as well as listing perenmials, 
shrubs, vines, evergreens, etc. will be 
FREE with your order; otherwise send 
10 cts. to cover mailing cost. 


roses, 
sent 





Box F, Westminster, Md. 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. Tuomas, Utica, N. Y. 


ET’S take inventory of the year’s 


growth of these correspondence gar- 
den clubs, as of January 1. Up to this 


time, 248 people have asked to become 
members of one or more groups. Usually 
membership in several is desired. People 
are welcome to join as many as they wish, 


provided they can “keep them flying” and 
not hold any Robin over the four-day 
limit. In case of illness a member should 
have the letters sent on without delay, 
Better that one should lose one reading 
than that all should be held up. A few 
Robins have been reported carelessly held 
over time which is not fair to the other 
members. It is also occasionally suggested 


that gardeners keep to the subject of the 
Robin and not wander off too much into 
personalities. 

Up to date we have Robins flying around 
with news on twenty-five different garden- 
ing subjects, but that is not the total 
number of Robins because there are from 
one to eight groups in each subject. In 
fact, there is a flock of fifty-five Robins 
touring most of the states of this country 
and one flying over to Canada. Some of 
these have not the full limit of member- 
ship (10). These are the subjects already 
well cared for: Advanced Begonias; 
Advanced Geraniums (2); Advanced Glox- 
inias; Begonias (4); Birdés (2); Cacti and 
Succulents (3); Chrysanthemums; Dahlias; 
Epiphyllums, Fuschsias; General Gardening 
(6); Gloxinias, African Violets, Gesnerias, 
Achimenes (4); Gladiolus (2): Herbs (8); 
House Plants (4); Iris and Hemerocallis 
(4); Lilies; Old Fashioned Roses; Peren- 
nials; Rock Gardens (2); Sweet-scented 
Geraniums (2 clubs); Violets; and Wild 
Flowers. 

Besides these the following 
for and will be ready to fly 
members join. Directors have 
take charge of some while 
needed. Subjects available are: Amaryllis; 
Advanced Day-Lilies for hybridizers (ama- 
teur); Bulbs in’ general; Campanulas 
(director ready): Delphiniums; Gourds; 


sO 


are asked 
when enough 
offered to 
others are 


Orchids (director needed); Ornamental 
shrubs (director needed); Roses (director 
ready) ; Primroses (director ready) ; Spring 
bulbs (especially Narcissus and Tulips) ; 
and Vegetables. 

Another club has been suggested that 
might come under General Gardening but 


the information to be largely confined to 
garden pictures or color schemes. The per- 
son wishing for this wrote it was suggested 
by Mrs. Wilder’s book “Color in the Gar- 
den.” A director is ready for this Robin. 

Who are the members or Robins? They 
are just a remarkably fine lot of flower 
lovers and bird lovers. Over half are on 
farms. Many, many letters are received 
expressing thanks and blessings for making 
this type of garden club available to all, 
especially during these trying times. The 
young men in countless families are away 
in Service and those who must remain 
at homie rejoice in the contacts made 
through letters. Reports say more real 
information obtained than from any 
amount of other reading. 

Naturally all grades of gardeners 
included, many wishing to help as well 
learn. A number of men have become mem- 
bers and recently are offering to become 
directors. A judge is in charge of a very 
new Rose Robin waiting for members. A 
college professor is directing a Lily Robin 
already well grown and another in a Naval 
Academy has offered to sponsor a Primrose 


is 


are 


Robin when it has members enough. A 
Robin can start flying with five members. 


2 shales hei 
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HERE’S EVERYTHING 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT RAISING 


—\— YOUR 


ICTORY 
GARDEN- 


Cut your food bills with a Victory Garden. Get 
Olds’ complete, colorful, 1943 seed book. Re- 
liable, tested vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Send Today and plan your Victory Garden. 





and get this full-sized trial package 
—. SURE-HEAD/ING LETTUCE 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


DEPT MADISON. WISCONS 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $3.00 
Amrita Camellia Leona 
Algonquin Ellen Marie Louis G. Rowe 
Black Opal Gold Dust Peggy Lou | 
Colossus Joseph Hayden Vagabond Prince 


EXTRA SPECIAL: 1! Seabrook Beauty 
Write Dept. F. for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES a Seabrook, N. H. 
—————————————— 





No Chrysanthemums Grow Like 
STYER’S 
NORTHLAND 
DAISIES 


TRADE MARK 
The New Artic Hybrids—Hardier, more 
vigorous. Flowers big, single, plentiful. 
1 each of our best 5 varieties $1.00 Postpaid 
Write for list of new varieties. 


STYER’S NURSERIES, Concordville, Pa. 
“MIRACLE” Fruit Trees 4, 




















5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 


S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 
ples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
apvles, cooking apples. 


5-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartlett, Keiffer, 
Garber, Early Harvest and Koonce. 
5-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden duttiog, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgi 
S-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, ‘Red 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 
and most delicious of all plums. 

5-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, Early Richmond, Montmorency, 


Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian 
Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





MALONEY 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


14 Packets $1.00 POSTPAID. 2 
Different varieties of each of 
BEANS — BEETS — CARROTS — 
LETTUCE — RADISH — PEAS — 
SPINACH. Plenty for an aver- 
age family. 

Plant Maloney’s recommended 
varieties of FRUIT TREES — 
BERRIES — ROSES — SHRUBS — EVERGREENS 
and SHADE TREES. Have an Economy Vic- 
tory Garden this year. Large Colored Cata- 
log Free. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our 59th 
Year. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO.,INC. 


119 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 








FILOWER GROWER 
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Vers 


/, e 4 
The WORLD'S/ “> OREGON “GROWN 


FINEST of /-~ By 


See page 60 


of The February 


issue of 
FLOWER GROWER 
for 





Our 6 splendid offers of 
Two Year Top 9 Quality 
Field-grown Rose Plants 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 
FOR 1943 NOW. 





Send for complete catalog 


ad tot fully illustrated 
pe in color / 
Es * allen 
3870 N.E.Glisan myo dln 


i “'N.VAN HEVELINGEN ~ 

NO INCREASE IN PRICES~~ 
Our 1942 prices will prevail for all VEGE- 
TABLE AND GARDEN SEEDS listed in our 
new 1943 catalog. Order your copy NOW by 


returning this ad or mentioaing Dept. A. 
“YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES” 


BURNETT-SEEOSMEN 7 


23-25 Warren St., N. Y. C., Dept. A 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


A fine —— of gorgeous be marty 5 Begonias 
2 tubers—all different—$2.0 
Our om... list includes ee Tigridias, 
Hemorocallis, Gladiolus, and other summer flower- 
ing bulbs. 
A card will bring your copy 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Hoquiam, Washington 
















Box 120F 





——— y NWY 
GENEVIEVE G 

NEW SEMI CACTUS MIN: ATURE dahlias. Bronze Medal 

winner A. D. 8S. Show 1942, most meritorious miniature in 

East on Lynn B. Dudley Honor Roll. Plants only $1.00 each 


6 for $5.00. 
AUSTRALIAN SEEDLING ONLY. No mistakes—no worry 
about germination. Can only offer seedlings because of the 
scarcity of these seeds—pot nooted plant-seedlings. Large 


Decorative, 10 for $1.00—Miniatures Cactus and Decorative 
mixed, 10—$1#.00. List on request. 

A HEALEY 
Box 437 Haskell, New Jersey 





NICOTINE AT ITS BEST 
Kills both chewing and suck- 


ing insects, for fruits and 


gardens, Order from your 
dealer. Write Dept. S_ for 
helpful booklet “Spraying 





the Home Garden”. 





(also known as TRITONIA) 
Bloom profusely from July until 
rost. Recommended as cut flow- 
ers. One of summer's brightest 
flowers. Mixed colors, 
scarlet. 


orange, ¢ 
high. Postpaid 6 for 25c. N 
More than 24 at 
Customer. 1 r 
Spring Cata on. ree 
J 6 Tigridias Mixed Colc 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc 


apricot, 





Dept. 17 ROSLYN HEIGHTS. N.Y. 


CORRECTION 


A typogranhical error showed incorrect prices 
applied 





(plant 
for) in our February 3rd cover advertisement. 
prices should have been $1.50 
12 for $15.00. 


cf mew Kose . onata patent 


The correct 
each; 3 for $3.75; 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ROSE GROWERS 
Newark, New York State 

















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Cos Lettuce, Eclipse 


HE gardener who lets this year pass 

without adding to the food supply is 
shirking a duty. The amount of 
available will determine, of course, the 
amount and kinds of vegetables planted, 
but there are some crops, such as the 
perishable salads, which could be grown to 
some extent in every garden, even if only 
a single coldframe is available. One that 
I should dislike to get along without is the 
Eclipse Cos Lettuce, which I get from 
W. E. Marshall & Co., 150 West 23rd. St., 
New York City. Here we use it early and 
late, planting the first crop in a_ cold- 
frame, about a month before outside plant- 
ing is possible, and growing the last crop 
in a cold greenhouse, for use up to Thanks- 
giving. They are thinned or transplanted 
to stand eight inches apart in the rows, 
which are a foot apart. Handle like ordi- 
nary lettuce, giving them a rich soil and 
an abundance of moisture to produce crisp 
heads. 


space 


Aster Violetta , 
e 

— thought until I saw Aster Violetta 
year or two ago that the height of 
perfection had been reached in blue 
Michaelmas Daisies, but I had to change 
my mind after that. The change was forced 
on me not only because of the beauty of 
its large violet-blue flowers, but even more 
by its habit of completely covering itself 


with color all during September. That 
makes an excellent garden plant, as_ well 


as a good cutting item. Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio, are featuring the plant in 
their current catalogue. 


Dr. Stout’s Daylilies 


NE would expect something out of the 

ordinary when a scientific plant breed- 
er of Dr. Stout’s (a New York Botanical 
Garden scientist) ability (seedless grapes 
and rapid-growing Poplars are among his 
other accomplishments), tried his skill 
on Daylilies, but one is scarcely capable 
of comprehending the vast range of his 
originations until one has seen a planting 
of Stout varieties. The next best thing 
that I know is to get the Farr Nursery, 
Box 121, Weiser Park, Penna., catalogue 
wherein will be found all the Stout hy- 
brids which have been released to date. 
It will be a revelation, I assure you, of 
the wide range of colors 
range of flowering of the different kinds. 


and the long: 


Ipomoea Columbia 


[* is unfortunate, I 
America selections 
on one-year trials. It 
favorable growing season in a few 
where trial grounds are maintained may 
cause a really worthy plant to miss an 
award from the judges. That is what hap- 
pened last year, I suspect, in the 
of Ipomoea Columbia, which Vaughan 
(Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago and 47 Barclay St., New 
York) had entered. When I saw it in early 
July, the plants were about five feet tall, 
they were clothed in attractive foliage and 
were producing in creditable numbers large 
(38-inch) trumpets, blue, edged bluish 
white, with a reddish star. I have heard 
since that it eventually got ten feet high 
and became more floriferous later in the 
I think you will make no mistake 
when you purchase this novelty, if you 
are looking for something unique. 


suppose, that All- 
have to be 
means that an un- 


sections 


made 


case 


season. 


A Red Viola Cucullata 


HIS recommendation is made on hearsay 

(a rare occurrence on the Out-of-Ordi- 
nary page), but the gentleman who told me 
of the plant and the nursery (Gardenside 
Nurseries, Inc., Shelburne, Vt.) that sells 
it are so reliable that we can break the 
rule this time. Viola cucullata, a_ wide- 
spread species in eastern United States now 
known as V. papilionacea, is no doubt 
known in some form to most gardeners in 
that section; but among the violet, blue, 
white, and striped forms, I doubt if many 
have seen a red one. My friend tells me and 
the catalogue says that the color of this 
form is a pleasing shade of deep rose (al- 
most, if not quite red, the catalogue re- 
ports). Anyway, it sounds intriguing enough 
to me to start the pencil working on an 
order blank, 


Chinese Chestnuts 


HEN one goes through the East and 

sees the thousands of dead sentinels 
dotting the landscape, indicating the large 
number of native chestnut trees which 
have succumbed to the dreaded blight, it 
is heartening to remember that some enter- 
prising nurseries have made blight-resistant 


Chinese varieties available to us. Among 
these is Sunny Ridge Nursery, Box G., 


Swarthmore, Pa., where, in addition to 
chestnut trees, will be found many other 
nut trees for home garden planting. 


C. W. Woop 











Roe FRUI 


be our Giant Size Trees, saving Loney =e wing 
fruit much sooner.. Write for Free Copy lowe 
Price Catalogue, listing more than 800 "vautelien. 
Offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


Waynesboro, Va. 















luberous-rooted BEGONIAS 


Shady spots in your Garden? Plant Tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias for gay summer color. 
Tubers last for years; easy to grow and 
care for. Write for my NEW FOLDER. 
HOWARD R. RICH 
Box 6, Atlantic, Maine 






































































The Aimaging- 
“ROSE OF TOMORROW 


Most Popular New Rose for 1943 


Extremely hardy, very easy to grow, always in bloom, with hun- 
dreds of flowers on every bush! Great clusters of exquisite, pointed 
buds open gradually to long-lasting exhibition Roses in miniature, 
14 inches across. The winsome buds are rich appealing salmon, 
flushed with gold at base, gradually changing to soft clear pink 
as the flowers open and acquiring deeper pink edges —setting the 
entire plant aglow with lovely pastel harmony. The enchant- 
ing double blooms have an exotic, fruity fragrance. In the garden, 
Pinocchio has many uses and generously fulfills them all. 


(7 












































This lovely Pinocchio arrangement 
was create d hy Dy rothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Blom. eminent authorities 
who lecture on flower arranging. 


A close-up of the 
exquisite buds, 
deal for bouton- 
nieres— justright 


© J. & P. Co. 


Lovely in the Garden, and for Bouquets 


The artistic sprays of buds and blooms are incomparable for flower 
arrangement —the one above eloquently demonstrates the limitless pos- 
sibilities for anyone with 3,6 or more plants of Pinocchio in the garden. 
Unrivalled for boutonnieres. Used by leading florists for unusual cor- 
sages and bouquets. Pinocchio blooms so exuberantly, the word “ever- 
blooming” seems inadequate—as the last flowers in a cluster finish, the 
first buds are opening on other shoots, bringing new interest every day. 
The flowers are long-lasting in all weather in the garden and often keep 
from 8 to 10 days in the home. 


size forthe lapel, 


ind for corsages. 


A new achievement in the hardy race of Roses called Floribundas, Pin- 
occhio is ideal to plant in shrub and evergreen borders, particularly 
effective in continuous summer and fall color after the flowering shrubs 
are done. The cool pink masses are refreshing in mass plantings and 
edging for paths, drives, beds and borders. In addition to these new uses, 
Pinocchio may be planted wherever one would use Hybrid Tea Roses, 


The All-Purpose Wonder of Rosedom ppywe 
(Plant Patent No. 484) VU 


Introduced by Jackson & Perkins, this newest of Flori- 


bunda Roses is bred to endure the most rigorous V / 
of ‘ 









winters and also to persist in blooming abundantly 
from early June right through the hot summer and all 
fall, year after year. In test gardens all over America, 


Pinocchio has proven its adaptability and performance Pocemes of the maanete 
° ° ner 3 os bare . ,) - 
under all climatic conditions in the nation. The rugged, dous interest in Pinoc 
: : chio, we suggest you 
extremely hardy, very disease-resistant plants grow 20 order right away to be 
to 24 in. tall, with ample, rich dark green foliage. sure you can have the 
; ; ; plants you want next 

Be one of the first to have Pinocchio blooms next June spring. 


— order 3, 6 or more now. 2-year field-grown plants, 
guaranteed to live and bloom, postpaid: $1.25 each; 


3 for $3.15: 12 for $12.50. Sue Hastings and her re- 
nowned marionettes came 
J. & P. “Guide to Successful Rose Growing” Free with every order. to the Festival of Roses; 





ry in this pre lure her puppet 
Jackson & Perkins Co. ri nocchio wd f arene the 
Wo Z Lg : Z, ‘ kese GC. tuses named for him. 


326 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 













In natural color, see the new Roses for 1943 — 
Greer Garson, Mary Margaret McBride, Sonata. ete. 
- the Parade of Modern Roses, Perennials and 
Fruits for your Victory Garden. Hundreds ot pic- 


tures like the two on this page—write today! 
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tkson & Perkins Co., 326 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


postpaid No. | Plants of Pinocchio, most 
bring plant- popular new Rose for 19433; 
Bf Enclosed is $ 


Cucccecs 4 guarantecd to bloom. 
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FREE, 





~ Perennials and Fruits for my Victory Garden... 
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Burpee's 


DOLLAR SPECIALS 


12 se 


midseason 


Long, 


t eolors 
CKETS (value $1.85) for only...9 


Burpee's Marigold Garden 


creamy -white, 
8 PACKETS (value $2.05) for only 


Burpee's Dollar Vegetable Garden 


Corn, 
Onion, 


nip, Tomato. 
15 PACKETS (value $1.70) for only 


Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; 





Burpee’s$v77 ZINNIAS 


WORLD'S LARGEST ZINNIAS 


The loveliest 
seen in Zinnias- 
apricot, salmon, 
yellow, ete. Many t 
flowers 515 to 61 2 
ered, some with 
curled and twisted 
petals, chrysanthe 
mum-like, 3 ft. 
Special Offe; 
25c-Packet for just 


tall. 


Burpee's Zinnia Garden 
est t and colors, 


Super-Giants, 


pes 


ets hew 


Dahlia-Flowered, David Bur- 


Cut-and-Come-Again, 
cana, and tiny Cupids. 
CKETS (value $1.75) for only 


color 
poe al 
warf 


kind and 
y ing four 
Beddin three 


best 


CKETS Teatees $1. 0) for only 4 


Burpee's Aster Garden 
purate packets, 
lon extra early, 
ind tate. 


early, 


Burpee's Giant Ruffled 
Sweet Peas 

strony 

d, w ; he 


stems, 


and 


frilled, 12 


Twelve favorite kinds—tall, se = 
tall, dwarf—African, French, ne 
Hybrids and burpee’s Mari 

golds with odorless foliage. $] 
12 PACKETS (value $2.00) for only..® 


Burpee's Snapdragon Garden 
Might 
oviiunnine 


s] 


Giant, 14% to 2 ft. spikes 
colors—orchid, yellow, 
rose-pink, bronze, rosy tan, 


salmon-pink. 


ire to grow vegetables fifteen 
irpee’s best, to plant 20x30 ft. 
gless Beans (1 green, 1 wax), 


Carrot, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Parsley, Radishes (1 

1 white), Squash, Tur- 


Any 5 for $4. 


(more than 1 of a kind if wanted) 


EVERYTHING SENT POSTPAID 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 


amous 


giants to 


Giant 


| 


Burpee's Petunia Garden 
Giant 


ill best k 


‘1 


CKETS (value $1.85) for only... 


beautifully 


$] 


Swiss Chard, Sweet 


s] 


wo-tone 


























inds, 









t colors and combinations of ¢ 


-rare and unusual shades of ¢ 
rose and o1 





















Burpee’s Super Giant 
Zinnias, Ye o2.... 


Burpee’s Super Giant 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 315 Burpee Building 


50c 









“— Zinnias, “4 oz.....85¢ ‘— Garden, 12 Pkts..$t 
Burpee’s Zinnia Burpee’s Giant Ruffled 
“— Garden, 12 Pkts..$1 “— Sweet Peas, 12 Pkt. $1 
Any 3 $1 Lots $2.50; 
Any 5 Jor $4. 
Burpee’ Sam 
Street Address.......... 


Seeds 
Grow 











P O. & State.. 


Burpee's Marigold 
—— Garden, 


12 Pkts..$1 


Burpee’s Petunia 
“ Garden, 


10 Pkts..$t 


Burpee’s Aster 


{ Philadelphia, Pa. 
( (or) Clinton, lowa 
Send me the guaranteed Burpee Seeds checked below, postpaid: 


Burpee’s Super Giant 
™ Zinnias, 25c, Pkt. 10c 


f Burpee’s Snapdragon 
“—~ Garden, 8 Pkts.. $1 


Burpee’s Vegetable 
“— Garden (20x30 ft.) $I 


Burpee’s Vegetable 
— Garden (40x60 ft.) $2 


| Burpee’s Vegetable 
Garden (50x100 ft. )$3 


Enclosed is $........ e 


seine. buff, 
ange; some scarlet, crimson, 
and three-tone. Truly giant 
in. across, some like Dahlia-Flow- 


Ye Ounce 50c 
Ve Ounce 85c 
















ever 



















Burpec’s Super Giant Zinnias 
















Everyone Is Urged 
to Have a Victory Garden 


Burpee's Two-Dollar Burpee's Three-Dollar pag _ hee ee 
Vegetable Garden Vegetable Garden your own food; it is an 












Enough Burpee’s Seeds to Enough Seed to plant 50 absolute necessity. Our Armed 
plant a garden 40 x 60 x 100 ft. 1 Ib. each of Forces and our Allies re- 
ft \ lb. each of String- Stringless Green Beans, quire enormous quantities of 
less Green Beans, Wax Bush Lima Beans, Peas; food, thereby drastically re- 
Joans. Lima Beans, Peas; % Ib. each of Wax Beans, ducing the amount available 
1 oz. Spinach; 1) pkt. Sweet Corn; 1 oz. Spin- for home use. Grow all you 
—_ of 20 other vegeta- ss 1 pkt. each of 24 
ier vegetables 
AL ‘25 KINDS, post- $2 ‘ALL 30 KINDS, pt $3 
paid sone $3. ~~ = (value $4.80) 
or ] 


For a smaller plot, see Bur- 
pee’s Vegetable Garden in 
Dollar Specials at Left 


the threatened scarcity of seed, 


Because of 
you will be wise to mail your seed order as 
soon as possible. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


315 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa 














